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SOPHOCLES’ ZLECTRA 1074 800. 


TpoooTos Sé “ova carever 
"Hréxtpa, Tov del matpos 
} , / 9° 

elhata OTEVAYOUT OTTMS 


Ld / 3 Vai e 
a& TavoupTos ano@v KTE. 


As far as I know, Kaibel is the only champion of the soundness of our 
text in this passage. In his edition of the Electra he has the following note: 
‘Zu Tov aet matpds ist, wie Haupt gezeigt hat (Op. II. 301), der Nominal- 
begriff (wie orevaypov) aus dem Verbum zu ergdnzen, genau wie in piav 
duxavew, SutTnv Taioas u. a. statt des Adjektivs steht das durch den Artikel 
gestiitzte Adverbium, vgl. Arist. Ran. 1g1 vevavpaynke THY Tept TOV Kpe@v und 
das spriichwortliche tov wept wuyijs (Spdpuov) tpéyerv. So ist auch der Komi- 
kervers (fr. adesp. 104 K) ganz in Ordnung éy tov ddXov, dvdpes, éeTeOvnkn 
marat atrav’, ov étnv, wo zu éfnv und also auch zu éreOvynxn sich ein Nominal- 
begriff wie @idv oder ypovoyv von selbst erganzt; denn auf ein bestimmtes 
Nomen kommt nichts an, da kein Grieche thatsachlich ein Nomen erginzte, 
sondern den Begriff aus dem Verbum heraushorte.’ He concludes: ‘ So 
unzweifelhaft richtig Haupts Erklarung ist, so pflegt man sie neuerdings 
doch wieder zu ignoriren oder zu verwerfen und die allerunglaublichsten 
“Emendationen”’ zu bevorzugen.’ With the latter part of his assertion I 
fully agree, and am prepared to throw all emendations that have been so 
far suggested overboard. But with due diffidence Ibeg to try my hand 
once more at emending this passage, as I firmly believe that Sophocles has 
not written it as handed down tous. Tov del . . . otevdyovo’ is intolerably 
. weak. It is far more likely that we have here a case of the wrong division 
of words. In uncials we should have read: HAEKTPATON, which ought to 
have been transcribed ’HXéxrp’ drov. I therefore read— 


mpoootos O€ ova carever 
"HYéxtp’ arov aet TaTpos 
/ f 9 of 
detAaia oTevaxova’ OTwS 
¢ vA ? , e 
ad wavouptos andor, KTE. 
NO. I. VOL. X. A 
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Jebb’s translation would run: ‘ Electra, forsaken, braves the storm alone ; 
she bewails alway, hapless one, her father’s fate insatiably, like the nightingale 
unwearied in lament.’ 

And this correction is admirably borne out by another passage in the 
same piece, a passage which is remarkable for its close similarity both in word 
and thought, viz., 121 sqq.: 

@ Tal, mat Svotavotatas 
'Hréetpa parpos, tiv’ del Taxers OS’ aKopertor olworyav 
Tov mandat éx Sorepas abewrata 
patpos ddovT amdrass "Ayapéuvova 
KaKG Te YELpl TpodoTOV. 


In this passage d«dpeoror reflects drov as restored. In Homer we find 
axépeatos (axopntos) and aros used as synonyms. 

Cf. Apollon. Lex. 46, 1, dros" dxépeotos. It is therefore not surprising 
to find érov in lyrics. I may note that this emendation gives more weight to 
Baunack’s correction in the Delphian inscription, 2561 C., v. 32, Sammlung 
der griech. Dialektinschriften, Collitz-Bechtel, who proposes dTos ‘satietas’ for 
the unintelligible ayos : 


cnvet 8 év dros éoTe (sc. 6toT EEL). 


In Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas, 848 (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) wer 
may have to do with another wrong division of words. In the best MS. the 
paroxytone accent points to dudduar. It may be possible that the original 
letters were AATMAIANOPAKAKA, which ought to have been transcribed, 
diSup’ aidv’ dpa xaxd. Scholars as a rule (Nauck, Kaibel) doubt the existence 
of an adjective aiavés, which they consider to be a late formation from the 
adjective alayjs. But we must note that Hesychius knew the neuter aiavor * 
yanrerov, aivdv. For fuller information I may refer to Schmidt’s edition, 
p- 67, 65. Wilamowitz says: ‘fuerit, puto, pavepa ox kaka. But the change 
is too violent. The singular gpa I would explain with Wecklein as a dialogue 
between two choreutae. He says, 833-836 (847-860, Wilamowitz): ‘ duo, ut 
uidetur, choreutae colloquuntur.’ 

A. Sumdaiy pepipvaw didup’ aidv’ dpa Kaka. 
B. adrodéva Sipopa Tédea Tabe TAH TI PO; 


I may now turn to another epic word used by Sophocles in lyrics. In the 
newly-discovered Indagatores, verses 71-2, we read: 
mpopynvas ) 
apitnra ypucod Tapacelypata. 
Miinscher (Rhein. Mus., 1914, p. 171) bases his interpretation of apifnra 
on the Hesychian gloss : 


dp.’ peyddas. dOev kal apifnros o peyadrws tndwros. 
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I grant that dpifmros may have occurred in this sense, but when we 
grasp the true meaning of another word that has to do with our interpreting 
apitmra there can be no doubt that dpityra has in this passage its usual 
meaning of ‘ glittering,’ etc. The word I refer to is found in line 156: 


xpucohartov. 
modTov dé ypvadpavTov eEadiere. 


We know that the mdodros is of gold; cf. 45: xpucdv otébe. We read 
of apyupots xal ypucods mAodTos, Plat. Legg. 801 B. Gold is described as 
shining. We come to the conclusion that ypucddavros is a compound adjective 
equivalent to two distinct epithets, ypucots and ¢aewds. For further informa- 
tion I may refer to Jebb’s edition, s.v.: ‘Index ii. Matters, adj. compound = 
two distinct epithets.’ Cf. Ant. 146: Scepareis Adyxas = S00 and KpaTovoa.. 

We should expect to find in -¢avtos a passive sense, but in YpucopavTos 
it is decidedly intransitive. In Aesch. Theb. 162 (ed. Wilamowitz) we have 
mMoAewoKpavTovy as meaning ‘finishing the war,’ which would become more 
intelligible if somebody proposed to read ICAI for the tasteless KAI at the 
beginning of the line: 


v , / id \ 
ioat Acoev rrodewoxpavtov ayvov 

- 2 / es / 9. 5) 
TEAOS EV aXAaL* OU TE wdKaLp avaco 


"OyKa KE. 


< 


As so often happens in Homer in an even contest, Zeus brings decisive victory 
by throwing his power into the balance to tip the scales in favour of one party 
or the other. 

In v 93 we have the adjective dadvtaros. I would now with Ehrlich 
(Die Epische Zerdehnung, Rhein. Mus., 1908, p. 109) take @advtatos as the 
superlative of ¢avtos. When he wrote he was naturally still ignorant of the 
compound ypucogavtos. So too éfadvOn need not be derived from ébaévOn, 
but rather from ¢aivoyas épdvOn. Van Leeuwen needlessly writes daévtatos 
(Enchiridion Dictionis Epicae, p. 246,14). Bechtel (Lexilogus zu Homer, p. 324) 
and Thumb (Gr. Gr., p. 229, 1; 383, 1) derive it from daéytaros. 

I would further point out that Diehl’s supplement of line 2 of the 
Indagatores, cai dpa xpuvcopavi’ cannot be right, as the meaning of ypuad- 
gpavtos at the beginning of the piece would be obscure. 

In the Indagatores, Col. V. 1 (v. 107) the editors read : 

poiBdnm’ édv tis TOV [Bowry 8]u’ ods [AGBy. 
Diehl remarks: 6v’ ods si recte singulariter dictum. expectaveris 6: dds uel 
ov’ dtwv.’ The words supplied are not Greek, and we have to try something 
else. I take 7s as referring to the cattle, of which rév Body is the partitive 
genitive. In prose we would expect to find the order, rav tis Body. But 
in Ellendt’s lexicon we find other examples of the indef. pronoun before 
the partitive genitive. The three letters ois with the circumflex must there- 
fore point to the fem. nom. sing. of a verb in -éa—e.g., xulvodo’. The verb 
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lost at the end can be only d\@. With this supplement we see that in the 
preceding line we can confidently accept Roberts’ conjecture 710 npévos. 


So the sentence runs: 
nto On |wéevos 


Lal Lal Lal id 
polBdnu’ édv tes [rav Body xtlvovo’ [aro. 


Indagatores, Col. III. 11 (v. 64) read d:avirwv o[dov. It is not the acute, 
but the rough breathing that must be read over the 0. Cf. Pap. Ox. 22, Oed. 
Tyr. 375, where the rough breathing over the o in ootis is practically the same 
as the acute. 

In v. 117 translate tov Bonddrny by ‘cattle-lifter’ rather than by ‘cow- 
herd.’ Cf. Il. XI. 671. 

In Col. VI. 21 (v. 153) read droppuTaiverat, as we gather from the 
context and the formation of amodupaivers (v. 122), in which cases the prepo- 
sition strengthens the meaning of the simple verb. For the composition of 
arroppuraivw compare that of daroXaumpuve (Hdt. I. 41). 

In Col. XII. 14 (v. 303) the papyrus has: 


fapsontneasieter ] Aol. . -lopevy cuyyovos TwaTpaKpeov. 


The last word is corrupt. Wilamowitz thinks that it is a mixture of 
doTpakwv and dctpéwr. 

Theon has the variant ovyyovous dotpal. Why does he lengthen the last 
syllable by writing cvyydvovs? Is the explanation not to be sought in the 
fact that he too had in his copy rwotpaxpéwv, and as a grammarian he saw 
that this could not be right? To my mind it is clear that he dropped the 
article, and consequently had a word of four syllables following cvyyévous. 

What further change the sentence underwent under his hands we are 
at a loss to say. Is ovyyovovus acc. plural, or are we to take it from a verb, 
cvyyovéw? Our scribe therefore could not have made this mistake. In that 


case we should have expected to read one syllable too many: tov doTpaxpéwv. 


This difficulty seems to me to be insurmountable. 

I would therefore suggest that the »v at the end was added by some 
Egyptian, to whom as a rule this nasal sound had hardly any value. 
Instances of this we find scattered broadcast through the papyri. Cf. Mayser, 
Gr. Griech. Pap., pp. 191 sq. I would suggest that Sophocles wrote rworpaxpew 
—i.e. T@ doTpaxpéw, a nickname for the xepdorns xavOapos. I do not consider 
kepdotns as ‘simply an added extravagance.’ Any entomologist of repute 
will tell you that the Oryctes Nasicornis is meant. It is found in Sicily, and the 
male has a horn of considerable size on its nose, so much so that it can carry 
the female by means of it. We may specially note that in size it becomes one 
of the largest of known insects. 

As regards the formation of the word écrpaxpeos, I do not think it offers 
any serious difficulty. It is compounded of ootpe+axpeos. e+a before p in 
Attic contracts to a, not 7, as in Ionic. We find the form d«pea for dxpata 


a 
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attested by the MSS. of Hippocrates. For the shortening of au >e we may 
compare motesSeatas from motedacat. This question is treated of by Dindorf 
in the Thes. s.v. wadaiés. We may now add Timoth. Pers. 90, maneomlonua, 
and verses 21 and 120, 7raded and mwadcovupdpayovos. 

In Aeschylos too we find an example of au>e—Vviz. Septem contra Thebas, 
V. 239, Toratvioy KAvVovea TaTayor dua diya. 

Here moraiviov responds to dia Oedv, line 233. We have to scan TOTAVLOV 
~ ~ ~ — rather than woraimov, with synizesis of the 1 ~ =~ —, as done by 
Tucker. For the unintelligible "AMMIT‘A of M I read “AMAAILIA, as 
required by sense and metre. 

With respect to the similarity between the yedovn and the «av@apos, we 
may note the Hesychian gloss: yeAwvias* 1 Touxidn xavOapis. 

In the preceding line the question was put: 


t[é 8 ad 7d] pwvody eat aitod, TovvTos 7) Tov£w, ppacov. 


The answer must relate to the concavity of the tortoise-shell turned upside 
down. The fem. épew points to the animal endowed with the voice. In 
the first lacuna of nine letters I would therefore restore [1 dovyecoa]. For 
the second lacuna I would suggest 2o[pdy], assuming a synizesis of the 7 
before the o of dpew7. Suidas has: 


NopSdtaTov TO arrocEectpwwpEvov Kal évayTiov TO KUPTO. 


The synizesis of 7 and ¢ before o in Greek is frequent, and may be expected 

in a Satyric play. In fact, it is very much in point here, as the true poet by 

this irregularity portrays the awkwardness of the tortoise turned upside down. 
This line would therefore run: 


[) poviecca] do[ pd] dperv7 ovyyovos T@OTPAKPEW. 


As regards the synizesis of the vowels 7, ¢ before o, I may refer to August 
Scheindler, Metrische Studien zu Sophokles ; Die Synizese und Aphaerese, Serta 
Harteliana, pp. 14 sqq- 

In the Indagatores, v. 9, the papyrus has élywv«, which points to 
Scheindler’s view that we must write éywv« and éyavT in Sophocles. See 
pp. Ig and 20 op. 1. 

I may give another new case of the synizesis of ¢ before o. 

In Satyrus’s Life of Euripides, Pap. Ox. 1176, fr. 38, Col. I. 16 sqq. 


we read: 
ris [... -] 60e0s [kal [rra]padatpov 


[ds] Tdde Aeva[oo@|y ov mpoou[|daxer 
auxin [albTod Ocov Alyet]oOae KTE. 
With Koerte (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI. 1913, P. 249) I hold that 


the editor’s emendation Bapvdalpov for mapadatpwr is weak. He rightly points 
out that mapadaipuwv is formed like TaApapoveos. 
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Wilamowitz suggests ris [8’ &5] eos; but Hunt assures us that aOeos did 
not stand in the papyrus. He admits that the adverb #0’ is required, as seen 
by Wilamowitz. So the conjecture of Diehls and Murray, atipodeos, is ruled 
out of court. What the poet wrote was: 


, 


tis 8 &8’ amo0eos Kal mapatdaipov KTé. 


But Satyros for the purpose of his citation does not require the conjunction 
5é. The papyrus only had tis [6 am]0Geos xré. To get the anapaestic metre 
we have to scan dmé0eos - ~ —. For the synizesis of Qceos I may refer to 
Porson’s note to Eur. Ov. 399. 

Koerte compares rapadaiyev with tapdpovoos. We may now add: 
dmropovcos: amé0eos as duovoos: aOeos. Hesychius has the gloss: amd0ea- 
éxtos Ochv Lopoxrs Ovéory. In Aesch. Prom. 20 we have the adj. amdv- 
Opwiros. We now see more clearly that the prepositions a7é and apa in 
these compounds give the required sense. 

With respect to the nickname éo7pdxpeos for the beetle, I may note that 
the tortoise is called ghepéovxos. Etym. M.: depéotxos: 0 xoxAlas Kal ) yedovy. 
Now in line 307 of the Indagatores we read: 

Seppa KL. . Jor. 

Wilamowitz suggests dépua «[@lotplaxov; dépua would then refer to the cow- 
hide. But dépua may as well stand for the tortoise-shell. Cf. Aristoph. 
Vespae, 429, 1292. And as we require two letters before the o7 it is clear 
that cat, and not «cw, must be read. Sophocles may therefore have written 
something like: 

déppa x[at] orélyos héper 

(‘ He carries his shell and hut’). 

The editor assures us that more stood in the papyrus than is supplied by 
Wilamowitz. And this space is taken up by ¢épeu. 

In line 311 I would read xox |Addos from xovdds as referring to the hollow 
of the shell rather than «éXados with Schenkl, who ignores the paroxytone 
in the papyrus. 


H. G. VILJOEN. 


GRONINGEN. 


Petieraol SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


(Oracula Sibyllina XIV. 284-361.) 
(Continued from Vol. [X., p. 228.) 


3 I“ \ / > 3 > »” ¥ 
351 ovKére yap dddu0s ypvads ovd apyupos eoTat, 
> , 4 > , , 
ov KTiow yains, ov dovdein todvpoxOos, 
GdAa pin didrd7ns Te Kal els Tpdmos evdpore Sym, 
\ \ , ? ¥ \ A =o 3 / 
Kowa de mav7T’ eota. Kal das icov év Bidrowo. 
355 ev yain Kakin Kkatadvcetar eis ada Stay. 
\ l4 9 > \ > x 4 ie 3 7 
Kal TOTE O eyyds Hev TO Oépos pepdtrav avOpatav. 
TavTa TeheoOnvar KpaTepy EmiKeioeT aVdyKY. 
> l4 / oe e >» e 4 
ov hé€eu TOTE Tis pepvnpevos ads ddiTNS 
e fe €. ’ > , / lA > , 
ws Oy pa mor’ apravoe pepdrav yévos é\\upevav Tep. 
360 Kal tote 0’ ayviv vos amdons yas oKHTTpa KpaTyioe 


> 7A y ee Sie | , A 
eis ai@vas amavras ap’ ipBiporor ToKevow. 


(352 ov xtiows MVH: ovk tiots O.—357 émixeioet M: érruxeioerat OVH.) 

351: As the abolition of gold cannot directly cause the restoration of a 
ruined city, the word yap must be taken as referring back to 1. 348: ‘ Enemies 
will make peace; for gold, the cause of quarrels, will be abolished.’ But the 
awkwardness of the connexion suggests a suspicion that the passage has been 
in some way altered or rearranged. 

For the notion of ‘ opes irritamenta malorum,’ see VIII. 17-36: III. 235-6 
and 640-2: II. 111-8 (in the Phocylidea). For the wording of 1. 351, cf. 
VIII. 18, yptcov yap Sorioo Kai apyuvpiov 7600s éorar: II. 114, ypuoos del 
Soros earl Kal apyupos avOpwrroiow. 

352: for «tiows read xthows (Mai). All private property, whether in 
money, land, or slaves, will be abolished; and so, the cause of hate being 
removed, men will be united in brotherly love. 

354: for dads icov év Bidtoio read Pas icov év 8. (Gutschmid): ‘there shall 
be one glad life for all alike to share.’ (Or, das tcov Bidtouo.) 

For the economic communism of ll. 351-4, cf. VIII. 28 sq. 

For the prophecy of universal peace and love, cf. (inter alia) III. 367- 
380. 


8 WALTER SCOTT 


355: for év yain read é« yains (Mai). 

356: 75 Oépos pepdrrwv avOpmrwy. A ‘harvest of mankind’ is spoken of 
elsewhere in various senses. Sometimes it means a general destruction of 
the human race, or, at least, of the Gentiles: cf. Joel 3. 12. Apoc. Joh. 14. 15: 
Tléuov 7d Spéravov cov kat Oépicov, Ste HAOev 4 wpa Oepicas, dre éeEnpavOn 
6 Oepiopos THs yas. ... Kal eOepicOn % yj. And this reaping is followed 
by a corresponding vintage, in which the grapes are cast into ‘ the great wine- 
press of the wrath of God.’ In that passage the corn is mankind in general, 
and the reaping signifies destruction. 

Matt. 13. 24-30 and 37-43 is partly similar: there also, o Qepsopos 
cuvTércia aidvos eat, of 6€ Oepictal ayyedot eiow: but it is the tares alone 
that are to be destroyed; the main work of the harvest is the ingathering of 
the wheat, and the wheat here symbolizes ‘the sons of the Kingdom.’ In 
Mark 4. 26-29 (a different recension of the same parable), the wheat alone 
is spoken of, without mention of tares; the growth of the corn signifies the 
gradual development of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the harvest its final 
realization; and no destruction, even of the wicked, is suggested. In Mark, 
then, the simile of ‘harvest’ is seen in process of transition to the sense of 
Matt. 9. 37 (cf. Luke 10. 2: John 4. 35-8), 6 péev Oepiopos rorts, of dé épydras 
oréiryot. See also the parable of the fig-tree in Luke 21. 29-31: ywva@axerte OTe 
Hon eyyds TO Oépos eotiv: ... ylveoKete STL eyyts eat 4 Bactreia Tod Oeod. 
Thus the passages in the Gospels agree in making ‘the harvest’ signify the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God, though the application varies. 

But the Jewish Sibyllist cannot, in speaking of ‘the reaping of mankind,’ 
have intended a reference to the Kingdom of God as represented in the 
Gospels; and 70 Oépos pepdrrwv avOpeTwyr in |. 356 should rather bear the same 
sense as the tpuyntés of Joel and the @epsoyds of Apoc. Joh.: that is, the 
words, if written by a Jew, ought to signify the destruction of mankind (with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Chosen People). But if so, the line is clearly 
out of place; for a general destruction could not be spoken of as following on 
the ideal peace and happiness depicted in the preceding lines. Moreover, 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, that ro @épos could here signify 
a happy consummation, it would still be inappropriate to speak of it in this 
connexion as only near at hand, and not already attained. Consequently, 
]. 356 must be bracketed as an interpolation. 

If it originally formed part of the passage at all, it must have stood next 
after 1. 359; for in that line destruction is spoken of in a connexion appropriate 
to the context, viz. as a thing mo longer to be feared. It might be possible, with 
some textual alteration, to make 1. 356 fit in at that point; but even there it 
would be superfluous; so that it seems better to omit it altogether. It may 
perhaps have been inserted by a Christian reviser, who felt that a description 
of the ideal future was incomplete without some reference to the Kingdom 


1 Is there a suggestion of the same meta- in V. 300, dy7l d& xexudvos Oépos écoerar? See 
phorical sense of @épos or Oepicpds, viz. destruction, 1. 299 above. 
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of God, and who had in mind the words of Luke 21. 30, éyyd’s to Oépos 
éoriv.} 

In any case, the word *ev in 1. 356 requires correction. It would be easy 
to write émv (Alexandre): but in a prophecy the imperfect tense is hardly 
possible. It therefore seems better to substitute $v (Rzach), the word used 
in II. 164. 

357: cf. III. 572, wavta rerecOjvar xpatepn [8°] émexeicer’ avayrn. 

358: ov AéEee ToT Tis: Cf. VIII. 424, xodnére NowTrov Ep<e> is AUTOUMEVOS 
II. 325, xov«er’ épet Tus GAwS ‘VVE HACU>>Oev,’ oddé ev ‘ avptov.’ 

peuynpuévos adros odirns. Alexandre corrected adds into adAos: and for 
peuvnuévos, Rzach conjectures cuvp8rnuevos, comparing Hom. Od. 11. 127, 
ommote Kev dn Tor EvuBAnpevos arros obits | dyn aOnpyrouyov éyew. But as 
there is here no ro (‘ you’) to give a meaning to dAXos, it is better to read 
ovupBAnuevos aAAw oditns. Such is the present dismay, that the words ‘ Man- 
kind is like to perish from the earth’ are the first that rise to the lips when 


a) ” ’ 
QUpLOV ECTAL. 


strangers meet. 


1 The phrase occurs also in II. 158-164 (prob- 
ably a Jewish oracle christianized) : 


al, ordcwy matdes ywpats évi Powwjoovrar 

olkTp’ dAopupdmevor yovdas ev Pdpeot cdpKas 
160 évOévres OdWovow él xPovl unrépr Kady 

alpact kal Kovlyo. mepuppévors & uéya derdol 

vaorarins yevens P&res Kakoepyées aivol 

viriot ode vooSvres 86", Hvika Pura yuvaikay 

un tixtwow, pu 7d Oépos pepdrrwv avOpworwr. 


(158 xwpns FR: xopis L: xwpas the other 
MSS.—160 évOévres VY: civ pédNeow &,—161 
mepuppéva. VY: medupauér’ P.—163 86’, jvika V: 
4 vikad ®.) 

The meaning of 7d Oépos wepdrwy dvOpmrwr in 
the last line of that passage can hardly be deter- 
mined until that of the preceding lines has been 
ascertained; and they are unmeaning until cor- 
rected. The passage appears from the context 
to be eschatological, and to describe calamities 
preceding the final consummation. I would pro- 
pose to read: 158 al, drécwvy <dn> mratdes dwpor 
aroxjcovra. | olkrp’ ddopupsuevor ryovées K.T.X. 
The precise words of 1. 158 may be doubtful ; 
but something like this must have been the sense 
intended. LI. 158-161 are in fact an expansion 
of the words wev@juara, Sdxpva modd\d, which 
immediately precede, in 1.157. One of the signs 
of the approaching end will be the untimely 
death of children, and the universal mourning 
of the parents. The words aiuacr kal xovinor 
mepupuévo. must be taken as describing mourners, 
who dptrrovra: ras mapecds, and cast dust upon 
their heads. 

The Sibyl then proceeds; ‘Oh wretched men 
of the last age of the world, and horrible in their 
ill-doing; fools, who know not that, when the 
race of women ceases from child-birth, then is 
the harvest of mankind.’ What is the con- 


In the happy future, such words will be no longer heard. 


nexion of thought? The words jvixa gdidda 
yuvaikev wi) Tiktwow recall the dialogue in the Gos- 
pel according to the Egyptians, quoted by Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. iii. 6. 45: 9. 63-66) elrev 6 owrnp, 
H)Oov karantou ra epya ris Ondelas. .. . 7) DaAWMH 
gdnaol, Méxpe Tivos of dvOpwro drodavodyTar; . . 
dmroxplverat 6 KUpios, Méxpis av tikrwow al yuvatkes. 
(Ib. 13. 92) ruvOavomévns THs Dadwuns wéte yrwob7- 
ceTa TH Tepl Gv Apero, pn 6 Kvpios, “Oray Td THs 
alcxvvns evduua warionte, Kal Stay yévnTrar Ta vO 
év, kal TO dppev wera THs Onrelas ore Appev ote 
67jXv. The abolition of rad épya rijs Ondelas is 
there regarded, not as portending the destruction 
of mankind, but as an element in the realization 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; and the meaning 
seems to be similar to that of Luke 20. 35 
(Matt. 22. 30, Mark 12. 25): of 6€ karakéiwOévres 
TOU al@vos éxelvou TUXELY Kal THS dvacTdcEWwS THS EK 
vexpav otre yauotouw ovre yaulfovrar: ovdé yap atro- 
Oavety Ere Ovvavrat, lodyyedor yap elow. 

The obscure lines II. 161-4 become intelligible 
if taken in a similar sense. The writer of these 
lines is a Christian, with a strong conviction of 
the superior sanctity of the celibate or monastic 
life. The preceding description of parents 
mourning over their dead children suggests to 
him the thought ‘their misery is the result of 
their own sinful folly ; if child-birth ceased, there 
would be no mourning for the death of children. 
If men would but put away from among them 
Ta ya THs Ondrelas, the Kingdom of Heaven 
would beattained.’ Thus understood, the words 
Td Oépos pepdrrwv avOpwrwy in II. 164 bear the 
same sense as in the interpolated line XIV. 356; 
that is, the ‘harvest,’ in both places alike, 
signifies a happy consummation, as in the 
canonical Gospels; and the interpolator of 
XIV. 356 may have had II. 164 in mind, as well 
as Luke 21. 30. 
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359: for ws 6 fa read ws fa (Mai). 

aumavoe. may be intransitive, ‘the human race will cease to be’; or it 
may be transitive, with ‘God’ understood as subject. 

oAXNUpEevay Trep: the zep is not adversative, but merely adds emphasis. 

For the thought ‘ Mankind is like to perish,’ cf. 


V. 474-5, 610’ ot Twas ddtynTrEdin EoTal KATA yaar, 
@aoTe voeiy avopav T aptOmov péTpov TE YUvAaLKOD. 


(I.e. the survivors will be evapiOuntroc—few and far between.) 


II. 25: ret Wus 8 avOperav éorat Kata Kocmov atravta, 
ec oyA ’ / > vA / 
ws, ixvos et KaTiOn Tis él YOoVi, Oavpacceer, 


> iA 
avOperrov. 


IV. Esdras 16. 22-34: ‘Erit ... in locis magna desertio; cupiet enim 
homo hominem uidere.’ 

The writer deliberately rejects the gloomy eschatology of some earlier 
Sibyllists; his ideal is to be realized on earth, through the abolition of the 
social and economic causes of sin and misery; and on the way to its attain- 
ment, no sweeping destruction of the present world—no scene of ‘ earthquake 
and eclipse ’—is interposed. 

360-1: the Jews shall rule the world. The lines are partly copied from 


III. 49 sq.: H€e0 8 dyvos dvak mdons yhs oxfrtpa Kpathowy 
els alavas <a> Tavtas éreuyouévoo ypovaso : 


and VIII. 169 sq.: «al réte <8'> dyvos dvak dons ys oxhrtpa Kpathces 
els alavas drravTas, émopOipevous averyelpas. 

Cf. also VIII. 133-6. 

Our Sibyllist substitutes for the reign of the Messiah a reign of the Chosen 
People, presided over by the Patriarchs. 

360: for dwdons read rdons (Alexandre). 

ayvov évos: the Jews or Hebrews are more frequently denoted in the 
Sibyllines by the term evceBées, which has the double recommendation of 
beginning with the same initial as ‘Epaiou, and being metrically interchange- 
able with it. Cf. V. 281, where the Sibylline MSS. give “EBpaiwv .. . yOav 
ayia, but Lactantius has preserved the earlier reading edoeBéov . . . ayia 
X9av. III. 213, avdpdow eboeBéow nev xaxov, ob trept vaov | oixelovor péyav 
Yorouwviov. III. 573, edoeBéwv avépav lepov yévos. III. 769, &ystov vdpov bs 
mor édwxev evceRéow. IV. 136, evoeBéwy Ste pddrov dvaitiov éEodécovew. 
II. 28, avdpav etocBéwv. XI. 24, kat’ evceBéwv avOpwrav, of the Hebrews 
oppressed by Pharaoh. XII. 99 (V. 36), evoeBéwv Ee drérns péyas avdpav, of 
Vespasian. In V. 384, Nads coos is used to denote the Jews; and in V. 149, 
€Ovos adnOés. For dyvov vos in the same sense, cf. III. 266 (of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity), évreé cou wotpa AuTreiv méSov ayvov trdpye.. See also the ideal 
description of the Jewish nation in III. 584-599, delpovar mpds otpavoy @drévas 
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ayvds ... del ypda ayvifovtes dats . . . Kovde mpds apaevixodrs Taidas 
piyvuvtar avdayvas, boca Te... dddwv Gvea TOAAA .. . Oeod H&yvov vopov 
tovt (read vouipov?) mwapéBnoav. III. 695, mavtes dvayvor (=the Gentiles), 
followed by viol 3’ ad peyddovo Oeod (=the Jews). 

361: dp’ ibOiporor toxedow. The reappearance of the Patriarchs among 
the living, which is implied in these words, is the only supernatural element in 
the piece. A reign of prophets is predicted in III. 581 sqq., dXSu0e oixjoouce 
mores Kal Tiovas aypous, | avtol 8 trpwbévtes tr’ alavatoro Tpophrar. 
III. 781 sq.: poudatay & adderodor Oeod peydro.o mpophrac* | avtol yap Kpitat 
eiat Bpotav Bacirels te Sixaroc. Those passages, however, do not necessarily 
imply a resurrection of the prophets of old. Cf. also II. 245 sqq. (probably a 
Jewish oracle christianized): at the Last Judgment, first shall come Christ 
with the angels; then, #fe «al Maofs 6 péyas idos “Tyiotouo | capKas 
Sucdpevos* ’ABpadw § aitos péyas Ee, | Ioadx 78° "laxoB, "Inoods Aavind 
7’, ’HXias, | 'AuBaxodp cal lavas, cal ods éerav “EBpaio.. But a closer parallel 
is to be found in Test. XII. Patriarch., Judah 25. 

Matt. 19. 28, ‘ Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel,’ implies the existence of a current belief that some persons—probably 
the patriarchs—will thus sit in judgment. Cf. also Apoc. Joh. 20. 4, eidov 
O@povous, kal exdOioay én’ avtovs, without expressed subject. 


In the ‘ Conjectural Text’ which follows, the piece is printed with the 
corrections here proposed. It would be too much to hope that the exact 
words of the original have been recovered ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
the general meaning is that which the text, when thus corrected, expresses. 
And if so, the series of events spoken of corresponds to the history of the 
Persian and Arab conquests of Egypt with a precision far too exact to be 
merely accidental. We must conclude that the verses referring to the 
Arab, conquest at least (ll. 312-347) were composed immediately after the 
last incident in that conquest, i.e. in 646 or 647 A.D.; and that those which 
speak of the Persian conquest (ll. 284-311) were composed either at the same 
time, or more probably, some twenty-five years earlier (say 621 A.D.), when 
it seemed likely that Chosroes would complete the subjection of the Roman 
power, and establish a permanent dominion. In style, tone, and attitude, the 
Persian and Arab portions are indistinguishable; so that there is nothing 
against the supposition that it was the same writer who first expressed in 
Sibylline verses his exultation at the defeat of Rome by the Persians, and at a 
later time, when his hopes had been disappointed by the overthrow of 
Chosroes, added another passage embodying the similar feelings called forth 
by the more decisive victories of the Arabs. That writer (or the writer of 
each portion, supposing them to be by different hands) was an Alexandrian 
Jew, who lived through, and no. doubt witnessed with his own eyes, the events 
_ of which he speaks. 
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The editors of the Sibylline Oracles, in dealing with Book XIV., have 
handled with repugnance what they considered little better than a mass of 
rubbish; and the section which we have been examining has met with little 
notice. But it turns out, when its application is once recognized, to be worth 
more attention than it has hitherto received. It has incurred contempt, partly 
through its association with a dreary catalogue of unknown emperors, and 
partly in consequence of the corrupt state of the text. Even from the point of 
view of literary criticism, unmitigated contempt is hardly merited: the diction 
and rhythm, it is true, are far from Homeric, but vigorous phrases and effec- 
tive touches are not wholly wanting. But it is not as a product of literary art, 
but rather as a historical document, that these verses invite notice. It is 
something to have before us, even in this brief and allusive form, the evidence 
of an eye-witness as to the events of a critical epoch in the history of the 
Roman world. But it is in the revelation of the thoughts and feelings of one 
concerned in those events that the chief interest lies ; for the traditional forms 
of the Sibylline style have here been employed as the vehicle for an utterance of 
genuine passion—an outburst of bitter rancour and malignant glee. ‘If you 
' wrong us, shall we not revenge?’ It is the voice of Shylock that speaks from 
behind the mask of the Pagan prophetess. Yet it is Shylock with a difference ; 
for this denizen of the Alexandrian Ghetto, mocked at and tormented by his 
Christian neighbours, and brutally maltreated by his Christian rulers, still 
cherishes in his heart a spark of the old prophetic fire, and looks forward with 
unshaken faith to a happy time to come, when gold shall have lost its power 
to rouse men’s evil passions, and when greed and hate shall be no more. 


CONJECTURAL TEXT OF XIV. 284-361. 


Letters and words conjecturally omitted are enclosed by two-angled 
brackets [ ]. 

Letters and words conjecturally inserted are enclosed by one-angled 
brackets < >. 

Letters conjecturally substituted (not always in precisely equal number) 
for those given in the MSS. are printed in distinct type. 

Words conjecturally transposed are underlined. 

Lines conjecturally transposed are marked by numbers printed in distinct 


type. 
ee "Kote O€ tis yain, hidn Tpohds avOp@Trotow, 
285 xerpévn ev medio: mepi & avtnv Netros opiter, 
macav téroupifwv} AvBinv 70’ Aidcorriav. 
xipior apwatovaw epypepor aAXoOev GAXOS 
Tapiévoy twept[e]jv + THs dé eTYTop péyas! éoraL 
xedvos dvak, Bacireds Ileprav, xaxda popeor réurav, 
1 uéyas is awkward, and can hardly be de- for this suggestion.) There is good authority 
fended. Perhaps it would be better to write for the use of xexrnuévos as a substantive ; and 


<rav>rs 5’ éxrnuévos écrar: Chosroes ‘shall be  éxrnuévos might very well be used in the same 
her owner,’ (I am indebted to Dr. H. Bradley way. 
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290 


295 
296 
305 
306 
307 
297 
298 
299 
301 
393 
300 
304 
302 
308 
309 
310 


313 
315 
314 
316 


320 


325 


N. \ - oN , a 
Kat Sevvov ppovéwy én) ServoTatov wapaBacwy 
‘Trandins Ta<u>oty, peyadodppovéovow apwyos 
KapTtepos* Hvixa 8’ ’Acaoupins él olvotra trovtov 
EXOn, Kal Doivixas éois olxots [8’] adarraén, 
é s / / X \ 4 > / 
vodwevos TOAEMOV TE KAKOV Kal PUNOTTLY aivny, 
lal Vs a 
Tav dvo Kotpaviav yains els Kolpavos éatat. 
vov d€ TéXOS TrOAVMOXOov ’AXeEavSpedow aeiow. 
e Nees of / ZL b P 
aia Tov pevoer TOTE BapBapov év Kovinaw,, 
tetvois akeivorow Stav mods EaraTrayOs ° 
OABLos Os TéOVNKE, Kal OXBLOS GoTIS ATEKVOS. 
e teed \ ” > / by / 
ot 8’ lepiy Aiyutrrov amnparv[altov doddevTor 
BapBapor oixkncovow. dtav d0ev dOdvos éXOn, 
tal A a / / / a 
velua Oépos Tomy, ToTe Oéchata TavTa TerElTAL * 
[tay pév 51) dpafwor Oedxruta Oéchata réEn*] 
Tpls ‘Pdpy "Tyrrortos ayer poipny Tote Sewnv. 
ann’ orrdtav tplelis Tépoar "OrAvpria viKnowow, 
ov y’ av & &vOa roy, Sopu paxpor [érl] macw tavia<o>as, 
7 la} A 
aimate TeTpaTrodos yaraOnvod xpaTa Kabrpn ° 
81) Tote yap SovAELOv Uird Cvyov avyéva Onoet 
Os mplyv érevOepioroiy err@vupov hyewovncer, 
/ 
Bovras éwrpocbev péy’ aoidipov ad’Tos EMacwr ° 
Toinv SovrAocvHY Onoes TOAVLOpIS AVAKTOP. 
Kal TOTe 5’ & Kikkwy otpatos avtixa Svapopos Eee, 
Seiua Pépwr, omdtav TokvBdpBapov eOvos> arédOn. 
lal \ > ee la) , \ (3 / 
Tols Kak avT’ ayabod Sacer Oeds vixépavvos 
\ ot \ 4 / 3 t 
KapTrov, érrav Myxnot SvatunEwowy apovpas. 
Ecivos Ecivov del mpovouetoas xpvooy aTrdge. 
b \ > \ \ I > / 3 4 / 
avTap ériny 5) wavtes érrdyyov®’ aiwa NovTos 
OupoPopov, (povia 8 HEeu él c@palte] Néawa 
avTov Kak Kehards, oxnntpov 7 atrop[plivves am’ avTod,) 
ws [8’] omoray év darth diry, yevoovTar dtravTes 
aol ev Aiyu ene dé epa épya 
aol év Alytarrt@, Tedovat O€ KapTEpa Epya, 


adros 8’ adrXov é[u]pvée, roAvs 8’ GNaANTs Ev adTots. 


[@s a’rws] <deruds> exe? cal TapBos éréccetas avOpwtroiow 


» / \ Y 
patvouevns Epdos, TOAXOL 8’ atréNowTO Kal ANdoOL 
». / / e \ nn ig Sr 
aXAnOUS KTELVOVTES UTTIO KPATEPHS VopiVnS. 
/ 
Kal TOTE KUavéals Porici<V > TeTUKacpEvos HEEL 


ee eet ) 


Lacuna of unknown length. 


HEovai<v > Ovo arrOL CO>psp<p>>ob[e]ou adAndoLow, 


\ / e a \ / > / 
Kal TpiTaTos &pa Tois[t] KpLos meyas ex Kupnvyys, 


ov mplv édrcEa huyovTa udyns Tapa yevpacr Neidov. 


13 


14 
330 


331 


330 


340 


344 
346a 
3460 
345 
347 


350 


355 


360 
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arr’ ovd’ ws 


+ COX / e 
dmpnxtov odoy Tedovalv aATravTeEs. 
Us > / 
Kal TOTE MEV MEYANWY TEPLTEANOMEVWY EVLAVTOV 
’ \ if 
gocovTar unkn ToAURTUXA* avTap eTELTA 
if tA Le 
orice’ ev AiyvmtT@ modeuos radu[y] SevTEpos avt(o les * 
a al ZL 
vavpayin & éorat, vixos & ayabotow améotan. 
5 f / 9 , > ie 
& péreot, Xelpopw’ EaTas TrOAEwWS ETTLTNMOV, 
a / 

kal TokeU<b>ols TKUAEUYWA YEVHTETAL, OVK Ere Onpov. 

\ id t / c f a by 
Kal rote 5° tyy@por, TOAEwS OMOTEPpOVES AVOpES, 
pevEovrar Sedo, wortous 6’ aEovar ToKHas. 

<aAn’ o7roTay so 
, n "3 
Kal wddL éyxvpowot TAAS > méya viKxos exXovTes, 
a / 
‘Tovdaio. 6Xécovar peveTTToAEmous avOpwtrovs 
ay pis ANOS TOMAS KEepaiCovTEs TAAA UNC LY, 
? , \ iS nO / 
rowip [es] apvipevot rept TATPLOOS NOE TOKNOY. 
/ 
keloerar Ev > hOipevorce TpoTratopopwv yévos avopav. 
al \ - 

ale ai] omdco: partes Trepl KUpaTa vnXnTOVTAL. 


\ / is 
Eav0a Kapnva wWéecovTat 


vm’ aiyuT|T\L@v TEeTENva@V * 
Tool yap KetcovTas ert Wayala@deas axrds. 
52) Tote Ofpa péyav peTerevoeTas alua Bpotesov. 

> 3 i 7 \ a , 

adr’ OTAY AVTE NUVKOL KUGLY OPKLA TLOTMOWVTAL, 
yyow <év>> aupipttn ToTe TUpyav avlalotacis éoTat, 
divdpes <8'> oixnoovat Todw Thy TONG TaAovaar. 

b) / \ / os sO y a 
ovKeTL yap SOALOS yYpuads ovd’ dpyupos éoTaL, 
> AS of 3 7 4 

ov KTHOLS yains, ov Sovrcin TrOAVpLOYOos, 
Gra pln diroTns Te Kal els TpdTrOs Eevppove Snwo, 
Kowa dé mavT éorat, Kal bas icov év BioToto. 
ex yain<s >> Kakin Katadtcetas eis ada diav. 
[kal Tore & éyyds ev 7d O€pos pepdrrav avOpoTrwr. | 
Tavta TedecOHvat KpaTtepy emiKeiceT’ avayKn. 
ov NéEeu TOTE TLS TvuPAnwevos AAAY ObiTNS 
(JA 67 | Ce ’ b] VG , tf ’ , 
ws [59] pa mor’ aumavoe mepoTT@Y yevos OAAUMEVOY TEP. 
Kal Tore & ayvov €Ovos [alraons yAs oKATTpAa KpaTHoEL 


> in oe Pe ye M3 A 
eis al@vas dmravras dw ibOiporcs ToKEdow. 


Which of the earlier Sibylline Oracles were known to the writer 


XIV. 284-361 ? 
in his possession. 


XIII. 28 sq.; and perhaps XIV. 334 from XIII. 38. 
As regards Books I.-VIII., I have noted verbal similarities between the 
following passages : 


[XIV. 356—II. 164, Christian ?]. 
XIV. 313—ITI. 520. 


of 


It may be presumed that at least Books XI.-XIV. were in 
XIV. 296 is derived from XIII. 50, 74; XIV. 348 from 
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XIV. 357—III. 572. 

XIV. 351—VIII. 18. 

XIV. 347—VIII. 157. 

XIV. 360 sq.— VIII. 169 sq. (VIII. 133 sq.: III. 49 sq.). 
XIV. 303—VIII. 171 (III. 52: XIV. 263). 

XIV. 354—VIII. 208 (II. 324). 

XIV. 298 sq.— VIII. 214 sq. (V. 300). 

[XIV. 350—VIII. 324, Christian.] 


It appears then that most of our writer’s borrowings are from VIII. 1-216; 
he certainly had that document in his hands, and probably also Book III. 
There is little positive evidence that other parts of Books I.-VIII. were 
known to him; but the absence of borrowings from them, in so short a 
passage, is no proof that he did not know some or all of the other Jewish 
oracles contained in those books. 

Four lines (XIII. 46-49) were almost certainly inserted in Book XIII. by the 
author of XIV. 284-311. In VIII. 148 sqq. the Sibyl, addressing Rome, says 
Tpis S€ Tpinxocious Kal Teccapaxovta Kal oxTwH | TANPwCELS AUKGBarTAs, bTaV cot 
dvcpopos HEn | potpa Brafopuévyn, teov ov'vowa tAnpw®caca. Rome will perish 
after an existence of 948 years; for she will then have ‘ fulfilled her name.’ 
The meaning of this is that the letters of the word POMH, read as numbers 
(100 + 800 + 40+8), amount to 948. If the traditional date 754 B.c. was accepted 
for the foundation of Rome, this would give 195 A.D. as the date of her expected 
destruction. Now we find the same reckoning differently applied in XIII. 46-49: 
tabta 5€ mémpwtat * docoy dé ToL ovvopa, “Pwpn, | eiv apiOpots Exyev Wodito- 
pévolo x“povoto, | ToacovTovs AvKdBavTas Exodcd oe oLTopeTpHaet | Ola Todds 
peyarn Maxndoviow dvaxtos. Thatis to say, Alexandria shall supply Rome with 
corn for 948 years. Assuming (as a Sibyllist would naturally assume) that 
the exportation of corn from Alexandria to the capital of the Roman empire 
(whether Rome or Constantinople) had been going on ever since the foundation 
of Alexandria in 332 B.c., it follows from this that the supply was to be stopped 
in 617 A.D. Now it was in 617 A.D. that Egypt was conquered by Chosroes 
the Persian, and that the exportation of corn from Alexandria to feed the 
subjects of the Roman emperor consequently ceased. So exact a correspon- 
dence cannot be due to mere coincidence; the prediction must have been 
written after the event. We must therefore conclude that these lines were 
inserted in Book XIII. shortly after 617 A.D.; and there can be little doubt 
that they were inserted by the same person who wrote the account of the 
conquest of Egypt by Chosroes in XIV. 284 sqq. The old prophecy that 
Rome would perish after an existence of 948 years had not been fulfilled ; the 
‘number of the name of Rome’ must therefore have been wrongly applied. 
But that number must havesome prophetic significance ; and this Alexandrian 
Jew of the seventh century hit on a new application of the number in 
accordance with known facts, and inserted it in one of the Sibylline books in 
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his possession. If ‘Rome’ had not yet been totally destroyed, at any rate she 
had been deprived of one of the chief sources of her food-supply at the end of 
a period indicated by the letters of her name. 

There was an obvious reason for choosing this particular place in Book 
XIII. for the insertion of the lines. In the preceding verses (XIII. 38-45) it 
was predicted that the Persians would never conquer the Romans as long as 
the export of corn from Alexandria to Rome should continue. The Sibyllist 
of the seventh century wished to point out that the period thus determined by 
one of his predecessors had come to an end, and that consequently his hopes 
of the final overthrow of the Roman power by the Persians were justified. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE GRAMMATICAL 
Mee be Ro OP OUINTILIAN. 


In January, 1914,1I published in the CLasstcAL QuaRTERLY an article 
on the Five Grammatical Chapters of Quintilian, in which I endeavoured to 
set out the general scheme of the writer and his relation to the educational 
practice of his time. In the present paper I propose to deal with some of the 
numerous difficulties of detail—difficulties both of text and meaning—which 
crop up in chapters 4-7. The technicality of the subject and the abbreviated 
method of treatment produce much obscurity, even when we have no reason 
to doubt the text. And as to the text, one can but echo the words of Varro 
with regard to philological and grammatical questions, ‘librarios haec spino- 
siora indiligentius elaturos putaui.’ The result is that these chapters provide 
perhaps more problems than are to be found in the same limits in any first 
class Latin writer—problems which, though not perhaps of much intrinsic 
importance, have that interest which must always attach to questions which 
have baffled generations of commentators. I have divided the questions which 
I have treated into two classes. The first consists of passages in which I feel 
some confidence in the text which I have adopted or the meaning which I 
have proposed. The second consists of those which I fear must be left 
unsolved, though I hope that I have been able to advance the discussion a 
few steps. 


Che, 20" 
adiciebant et adseuerationem ut ‘eheu’ et tractionem ut ‘ fasciatim.’ 


Quintilian is here speaking of two other parts of speech which certain 
unknown grammarians wished to add to the received eight. Although these 
additions did not obtain acceptance either from Quintilian or posterity, we 
must suppose that they were more or less in harmony with the general . 
principles of Latin and Greek grammatical science, and shall expect to find 
some trace of the distinctions which they represent. 


1 As in that article I stated that no scholar 
appeared to have treated these chapters since 
1886, it should be said that this statement, 
though true as far as the scope of that article 
was concerned, requires some qualification 
when we speak of the problems of detail, with 
which I am dealing here. There has been a 


certain amount of discussion of some of these 
questions in German and American periodicals, 
and Meister’s edition of 1886 has been followed 
by Fierville (1890) and Radermacher (1906). But 
Meister and Radermacher give no commentary, 
and that of Fierville solves few or none of the 
difficulties. 


B 
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I pass over the ‘ asseverations’ for the present, and come to the mysterious 
‘tractions’ exemplified by ‘fasciatim.’ The older editions and some MSS. 
had ‘ tractationem,’ which was amended by Stoer to ‘attrectationem,’ and this 
remained the accepted reading till Halm. Spalding explained it as follows: 
‘talibus aduerbiis utimur, cum singulas res aut manu aut mente quasi appre- 
hendimus et contrectamus.’ So Lewis and Short give ‘ ‘‘attrectatio,” a term 
applied to words which denote a taking of many things together, e.g. 
“ fasciatim,” Quint. 1, 4, 10.’ Fierville read ‘attractionem,’ to which he gave 
the same meaning. Halm, who was followed by Meister and Radermacher, 
restored the ‘tractionem’ of the MSS., but none of the three attempt to 
explain the meaning. 

Apart from the question whether any of the suggested words can bear the 
meaning attached to them by the editors, it seems to me almost incredible 
that any grammarian, however misguided, should have segregated ‘collective 
adverbs’ as a separate part of speech. I find the solution in quite another 
direction. It is to be found, I believe, in these words of Diomedes, which 
are paralleled in various forms in other grammarians: ‘aduerbia aut suae 
positionis sunt aut ab aliis partibus orationis trahuntur.’ Compare the follow- 
ing passage, from Heliodorus (Gram. Graec. Hilgard, III. 96): 


\ \ > an » d b / \ Sy waa / \ 
Ta pev avtTo@v (i.e. adverbs) mpwtotuTa, Ta 0€ Tapaywya* TpwToTUTTa pe 

e , 2 he 3 \ > ” > nA c / 3 \ / oe 
olov vai, ov, vy, érel ovK exeTaL apoppys éTépas, GANA TpwToOeTa eoTL. Trapa- 


e \ an y an 
yorya S€ olov EAAHVLCTL, eel ATO TOD EAANULCELY TTapHKTAL. 


Heliodorus goes on to show that these wapdywya are derived from all 
parts of speech—e.g. from nouns, Borpuvdev; from verbs, cpvRsdny, etc. 

‘Tractum ’ (tractio) then is a synonym for ‘ deriuatum ’? and a translation 
of rapaywyov (rapaywyy), and here signifies an adverb derived from a noun, 
verb, etc., as the case may be, in contradistinction to adverbs, which have no 
such origin, such as ‘ nuper,’ ‘heri.’ A little reflection will show that this distinc- 
tion corresponds to a necessary stage in the evolution of grammatical ideas. 
Amongst the parts of speech the adverbs were ‘discovered’ late. Before this 
adverbs like od or v7 must have been regarded as conjunctions, while Botpudov 
and the like belonged to the parts of speech to which they were attached. 
Early grammar did not clearly distinguish between declension (éy«Avors) and 
derivation (7apaywyy). Indeed even Varro regards ‘Romae’ as being a 
‘declinatum’ of ‘ Romulus’ as much as ‘ Romuli,’* and Quintilian speaks of 
verbs in -ito as ‘declinata’ from the parent verb. Bortpudov then was not 
merely derived from a noun, but was a noun, and xpv8dnv wasa verb. When the 
conception of the adverb as that which ‘ fills up and explains the signification 
of the verb’ was reached, it is not surprising that grammatical thought boggled 
at the idea of bringing together words which had belonged to such different 


1 Cf. Quint. 8, 3, 32, and the grammarians 2 Dion. Hal. de Comp, 2. 
frequently. SoD oe see Quint., 9) 1, F. 
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categories, and that some were for a compromise by which the adverbs which 
had been conjunctions were regarded as adverbs proper, and the others were 
classed together as rapaywya—hybrid adverbs in fact which belonged partly 
to the adverb genus, partly to the parts of speech from which they were 
‘tracta.’? 

Thus the fact that ‘fasciatim’ is a collective adverb—a fact which, if I 
am right, has misled all the commentators—is a mere accident. It may be 
asked why Quintilian gives so odd an example, instead of the ordinary adverbs 
in -e and -tteyv. The answer is, I think, very simple. An account of the 
‘tractions’ would naturally begin with the ‘tracta anominibus.’? These would 
begin with the 1st declension, and the only adverbs formed from the ist declen- 
sion are these adverbs in -tvm. ‘ Fasciatim’ therefore probably headed the list 
of examples in the authority which he consulted. 


(2) 4, 28: 


‘itur in antiquam siluam’ nonne propriae cuiusdam rationis ? nam quod 
initium eius inuenias? cui simile fletur. accipimus aliter ut 
‘panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi’ 
aliter ut 
‘totis usque adeo turbatur agris.’ 


Here ‘quod initium eius inuenias?’ means no doubt, as Spalding says, 
‘We can find no Ist person to “‘itur.””’ Quintilian proceeds: ‘We take zt 
in one way as ‘‘ panditur domus,” in another as “turbatur,” etc.’ Take what ? 
Spalding appositely remarks that ‘were the two ‘“‘ut”’s absent, the object of 
“accipimus ” would be the two quoted lines.’ As it is, we must understand 
‘passiuum huius modi.’ This, he says, is ‘duriusculum.’ Halm apparently 
felt the difficulty, for he notes that Spalding would omit the ‘ut’s. It seems 
to me that there is a very easy correction ready to hand. I read either— 


cui simile fletur. <Ctur > accipimus aliter ut, etc. 
or 
cui simile fletur. accipimus aliter <tur> ut, etc. 


I prefer the former, as giving a better position to ‘tur.’ 

Compare ‘‘‘ris’’ syllaba’ (6, 14) and ‘“ tis’ syliata(5, 62). <liritiis 
objected that in these cases the word ‘syllaba’ is added, it may be answered 
that Quintilian constantly varies his use or non-use of ‘litera’ with letters 
of the alphabet, and therefore may do the same with syllables. Also here we 
are thinking of ‘tur’ not so much as a syllable as an inflexion with a meaning. 
Compare also ‘Consentius’ (K 370), ‘uerba impersonalia ... aut in e et t 
literis finiuntur aut in tur exeunt.’ 

1So Quintilian (1, 4, 29) speaks of ‘noctu’ as 2 As in the example from Heliodorus quoted 


a ‘uocabulum’ (i.e. noun) ‘in aduerbium tran- above. 
siens.’ 
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(3) 5, 21: 


nam ‘mehe’ quoque pro ‘me’ apud antiquos tragoediarum praecipue 
scriptores in ueteribus libris inuenimus. 


Lindsay (Lat. Lang. p. 422) would read ‘mi’ for ‘ me.’ This view, which 
otherwise seems to me hardly consistent with the sense of the whole passage, 
is rendered impossible by a consideration of Quintilian’s usage. Quintilian 
never adopts the practice which is commonly found in Varro and also in 
Cicero (‘in “optimus,”’ Ov. 161) of prefixing a preposition governing an 
ablative to a quoted noun in another case. His practice is as follows : 
(a) when possible he brings the noun into the construction of the sentence— 
—e.g. 4, 13,/‘ Valesii Fusii in Valerios Furiosque uenerunt’; 6, 23, ‘si 
‘sulpuri” et “ gutturi” subicerent in genetiuo litteram o mediam, quia esset 
‘“‘eboris” et “roboris”; (b) when the noun has to be expressed in a case 
which will not come into the construction, he regularly prefixes some substi- 
tute for the article '—e.g. : 


5, 22: in hoc ‘ Camillus.’ 

7, 27: ‘cui’ tribus, quas proposui, litteris enotamus, ut ab illo ‘ qui’ 
distingueretur. 

6, 24: in eo quod est robur roboris. 


In 5, 21, therefore, ‘me’ must be retained, and it also follows that it is 
ablative, not accusative. 


(4) 5, 68: 


iunguntur autem aut ex duobus Latinis ut ‘ superfui’ ‘ subterfugi,’ quam- 
quam ex integris an composita sint quaeritur, aut integro et corrupto ut 
‘maleuolus,’ ‘aut corrupto et integro’ ut ‘noctiuagus,’ aut duobus corruptis 
ut ‘ pedisecus.’ 


Quintilian is here describing the four methods of forming Latin compound 
words, according as the two elements are ‘ integra’ or ‘ corrupta ’—1.e. altered 
or not from the original form. The words ‘quamquam—quaeritur ’ have been 
misunderstood, I think, by the commentators. Gesner supposed that the 
persons who raised this objection considered that as ‘ fui’ in ‘superfui,’ and 
‘subter’ in ‘subterfugi’ lost their accent, they ceased to be ‘integra.’ 
Spalding and Fierville repeat the explanation. Spalding remarked that in this 
case no compound word could be ‘ex integris,’ and he might have added that 
on the same theory ‘noctiuagus’ would be ‘ex duobus corruptis.’ But as 


1 Except when the case required by the con- 
struction is nominative or accusative, 

I may take this opportunity of correcting a 
slip in my article of January, 1914. Incidentally 
I explained the words ‘‘‘ gladia’’ qui dixerunt 
genere exciderunt’ (5,16) to mean, ‘ those who 
use ‘‘gladia’’ in the rst declension. Quintilian 


might say ‘‘dixerunt ‘gladia’’’’ (nom.), if the 
point lay in that particular case, but as here he 
is speaking of a noun as a whole, he would have 
said ‘gladiam’ if he meant the rst declension. 
‘Gladia’ must be neuter plural, but the point 
did not affect my argument. 


—— 
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Quintilian merely mentions the theory in passing, this is not a fatal objection. 
It is more to the point that on this explanation ‘composita’ is superfluous. 
It seems to me that what the objectors meant was ‘if both elements are 
“integra,” is the word really ‘“‘compositum”’ (ctvv@erov)? Is it not rather to 
be regarded as two words, “‘apposita”’?? So Apollonius (De Cons. IV. 316) 
thinks it necessary to show that Ta é« Tedeiwy davayv cvvTeOerpéva have really 
cvvOeots, and not merely 7wapddects. 


(5) 6, 4: 

elus (i.e. analogiae) uis est ut ... incerta certis probet: quod efficitur 

. comparatione similium in extremis maxime syllabis, propter quod ea, 
quae sunt e singulis, negantur habere rationem. 


Fierville’s note on this passage, the silence of other editors, and the fact 
that I for long misunderstood it myself, have induced me to include it in my 
list. Fierville quotes Varro, L.L. 10, 79, ‘in uerbis quae non declinantur 
analogia non debet quaeri ut in his ‘‘ nequam mox uix.”’’ He then adds that 
‘Quintilian has changed the meaning of the passage by restricting the cate- 
gory of words where one must not look for analogy to monosyllables.’ He 
might have said that Quintilian had made nonsense of the passage—for 
nonsense it seems at first sight. If analogy holds good at all, why, one asks, 
should it not hold between ‘flo’ and ‘no’ or ‘res’ and‘spes’? Iwas forsome 
time disposed to bring the passage into harmony with Varro by supposing 
‘e singulis’ (‘casibus’ perhaps having dropped out) to be a translation for 
povortwta,' and to mean ‘indeclinables.’ But the following passages from 
Charisius (K. 138), ‘ ‘‘os”” monosyllabam extra analogiam esse Plinius scribit,’ 
and from Martianus Capella (III. 299) ‘‘‘as” et “‘mas” cum sint mono- 
syllaba analogia non tenentur’ show that monosyllables are really meant. It 
follows, I think, that ‘ extremis syllabis’ above means the whole syllable, 
and not the termination—i.e. the laws of analogy hold between ‘ funis’ and 
‘panis,’ but not necessarily between ‘funis’ and ‘ puppis.’ On this assump- 
tion monosyllables would be ‘extra analogiam’ because no two monosyllables, 
unless they are identical, can have the same last syllable. 

The point has some bearing on Nettleship’s theory, against which I 
argued in my last article, that this chapter is taken from Pliny. If Charisius 
is right, and Pliny held the theory that monosyllables were ‘extra analogiam,’ 
he must have held presumably the theory about final syllables, with which 
the other is bound up. But Quintilian holds no such theory. He mentions 
it indeed here, but not only does he qualify it with ‘maxime’ and perhaps 
dissociate himself from it by ‘negantur,’ but he argues throughout in a way 
in which no one who held Pliny’s theory could argue. Thus in 6, 25 he gives 
the couples ‘uirgo, Juno,’ ‘fusus lusus,’ ‘cuspis puppis,’ as examples of 
‘similes positiones’—i.e. words with similar nominatives—which are yet 


1 Cf, Mart. Cap. iii. 242, ‘ monoptota ut ‘‘ nequam.’’’ 
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declined differently. Pliny might possibly have quoted the last two pairs as 
exceptions to his own rule, but would he have coupled them with ‘uirgo 
Juno,’ which on his theory ‘non debent analogiam’? And this is by no means 
the only case in chapter 6, where Quintilian regards similarity of termination 
rather than identity of the final syllable as the proper basis of analogy. 


(6) 6, 13: 
illi autem idem cum interrogantur cur aper ‘apri’ et pater ‘ patris’ faciat, 
illud nomen positum, hoc ad aliquid esse contendunt. 


The thoroughgoing analogists, when challenged to give a reason why 
two nouns with such strong general resemblance as ‘ aper’ and ‘ pater ’} should 
be declined differently, reply that they belong to different classes, ‘ pater’ 
being ‘ad aliquid’ and ‘aper’ not. 

The idea of relative or ‘ad aliquid’ nouns appears regularly in the 
grammarians, and can be traced back to Dionysius Thrax, who gives us 


as a class: 
/ 4 e Jal ei, } 4 
mpos TL EXOV ws TaTHp vLOS piros SeELos. 


It is explained by Consentius, K. 339, as well as anyone: 


haec enim alium intellectum secum trahunt. patre enim dicto intelligas 
simul filium et magistro dicto intelligas simul discipulum necesse est. 


But the word ‘positum’ has given difficulty to editors, who have mostly 
supposed that some adverb has been lost. Thus Obrecht inserted ‘ simpli- 
citer, and this was adopted by Burmann, Spalding, and others. ‘Nude’ has 
been proposed and ‘per se,’ this last being based on the definition of ‘ad 
aliquid ’ nouns as nouns ‘ quae per se intellectum non habent’ (K. 5, 148). 

I believe, on the contrary, that ‘positum,’ or possibly ‘positiuum,’ is 
right, and that no insertion is required. 

The opposite of mapds te éyov 1s admoAuTov or atroNeAvpevoy (absolutum). 
Cf. Dionysius Thrax, § 12, dvroXeAupévov éativ 6 Kad’ éavTod voetrat, olov Beds 
déyos; Priscian, ‘absoluta ut deus ratio.’ The scholiast is perhaps right in 
saying that dodvta exclude other nouns besides mpés te éyovra such as 
patronymics or comparatives, but at any rate no mpos te éyov can be dmoAvTov. 

‘ Positiuus,’ on the other hand, though I have never seen this recognized 
in any Latin dictionary, is the Greek Oewatixds. Oéwa and Oewarixds are 
used by Apollonius! in the sense of a word which stands by itself, and is not 
formed from another either by derivation or inflection. Thus odtos is said 

1 Why should ‘aper’ and ‘pater’ be ex- on these principles ‘debent analogiam.’ Chari- 

pected to show analogy? Perhaps the answer  sius in this case makes a mistake when he says, 
is to be found in the canon of Aristophanes ‘pater patris cum faciat et mater matris, cur 
(Charisius, K, I, 117) that (1) gender, (2) case, dissimiliter aper apri et caper capri solet quaeri’ 
(3) termination (exitus), (4) number of syllables,  (K. 83). For ‘mater,’ and ‘aper’ being different 
(5) ‘sonus’ must be the same. ‘Sonus’ may — genders do not ‘owe analogy.’ 
mean accent or perhaps general similarity of 2 A good account of the use of these words in 


sound. If the latter, the 4 in both nouns counts. Apollonius will be found in Gram. Graec. (Schnei- 
In either case the genitives of ‘aper ’ and ‘ pater’ der), vol, i,, fasc. 2, p. 21. 


j 
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not to be ‘thematic,’ but derived from the article. The personal pronouns 
are said to be ‘thematically’ declined. Properly speaking, I imagine, 
a7rédvtos is applied to function or meaning, and Oewatixds to form. But the 
two ideas are easily interchanged. Thus Apollonius says that the nouns and 
verbs are more ‘ thematic’ than the other parts of speech, meaning that they 
can form a sentence by themselves, while the others cannot. So, too, 
while Servius speaks of an adjective used as a substantive as used ‘ absolute,’ 
Macrobius describes it as ‘positiuum.’ Underived nouns or verbs, as opposed 
to derivatives, are usually called ‘ primitiua’; but in Priscian, K II. 427, 428, 
they are ‘positiua,’ and in Charisius (K I. 268) ‘absoluta.’ But the inter- 
change between the two is most striking in the case of the ‘ positive degree’ 
of adjectives. Here ‘ positive’ and ‘ absolute’ constantly replace each other. 
It is perfectly natural therefore that Quintilian should describe nouns which 
are not ‘ad aliquid’ as ‘ positive.’ No insertion is required, and at the most 
we need only make the small correction of ‘ positum’ to ‘ positiuum.’ 

But is even this necessary? I think not. In the first place, there is 
great facility of interchange between adjectives in -us and -iuus. Thus we 
find ‘absolutiuus’ as well as ‘absolutus,’ and ‘infinitus’ as well as ‘ infini- 
tiuus.’ In the second place, we should expect the form ‘ positum’ to be found 
as a translation for @éuwa, which appears in Apollonius, as well as Oéous 
(positio) and Pewarexds (positiuus).+ 


(7) 55 17: 

contrarium ei uitium, quod cuvaipecw et cvvadoupny Graeci uocant, nos 
complexionem dicimus, qualis est apud Varronem. 

tum te flagranti deiectum fulmine, Phaethon. 


I add this somewhat trivial point, chiefly to show with what caution 
much of the dogmatism of German editors and critics of Quintilian must 
be received. 

The text as above, with some variations as to the spelling of cvvadoidypv, 
is read by all MSS. In 1879 Birt, in an article in the Rhetnisches Museum, 
pointed out that several of the later Latin grammarians describe this treat- 
ment of the vowels as ‘ episynalifa,’ or ‘ episynaliphe,’ and that they also give 
the same example. On the other hand, they reserve the name ‘synaliphe’ for 
the elision of a final vowel before another initial vowel. Accordingly Birt 
stated positively that éwrzcvvadrorpyv should be read in our passage. Meister, 
in his edition of 1886, adopted this correction. Kiderlin spoke of it as certain 
in his review of Meister. Radermacher, in his edition of 1906, also adopted 
it. None of them give any reason for the change beyond a bare reference to 
Birt, and the ordinary student of Quintilian would conclude that émiovva- 
doupyv was to be regarded as undoubtedly what Quintilian wrote. 

1 Radermacher hasadiscussionof this passage article shows to my mind a complete misconcep- 


in Rhein, Mus,, 1905, in which he also arrives at _ tion of the meaning of the terms. 
the conclusion that ‘positum’ is right. But the 
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As a matter of fact, the correction, so far from being certain, is, I think, 
almost, if not quite, impossible. Quintilian is telling us what the Greeks 
called this phenomenon, but none of the critics seem to have troubled themselves 
to find out the Greek usage. To do this, it is not necessary to ransack the 
Greek grammarians, for the evidence will be found at considerable length in 
Stephanus, and indeed in Liddell and Scott. There is no such word as 
éricvvaroupy known to the lexicographers, and on the other hand ovvaroupy 
was used and continued to be used to describe or at any rate to cover the © 
phenomenon with which Quintilian is dealing here. I submit one typical 
passage : 

4 ev cuvaroidy yévos éeotiv, exer 8’ eidn éErtd, Tpla pev aTra, Tecoapa oe 
cuvbeta. Kal ta wey amra eiot tadta, éxOduis, Kpdows, cvvaipecis .. . 7 
auvaipects . . . olov Tais mais, diw, ado, Anuoobévei Anuocbéver (Gram. Graec., 


III. 146). 


How ‘episynalifa’ or ‘episynaliphe’ came to take root in the later 
Latin terminology I have no idea. It is not indeed difficult to understand that 
the phenomena of Latin elision, differing as they do from Greek, should have 
produced some change of terms. It is natural enough that the Greek term for 
elision, éeOXeus, should be felt to be inappropriate to a process in which the 
‘elided’ vowel was retained, at any rate in writing, or to be needed for the elision 
of the final ‘m,’ and that accordingly the elision of the vowel monopolized the 
general term ‘synaloepha.’ Why, however, the Latin grammarians were not 
contented with ‘synaeresis’ to describe the phenomenon of the dissyllable 
‘Phaethon’ I do not know. They may, of course, have followed some side- 
strain of Greek grammar, now lost. But on all the evidence we possess, 


when Quintilian says ‘quod cuvaipecw et cvvadorpyv Graeci uocant,’ he gives 
the correct version of the facts. 


Lis 


I pass on to a few passages, most of which have been much discussed 
off and on during the last century in Germany, without, I think, any certainty 
being reached. As I said above, all I can hope to do in these cases is to 
advance the discussion by some steps. 

(TAO and 37. 


Atque etiam in ipsis uocalibus grammatici est uidere an aliquas pro 
consonantibus usus acceperit, quia ‘iam’ sicut ‘tam’ (edd. ‘ etiam ’) scribitur 
et quos (edd. mostly ‘uos’) ut cos (edd. ‘tuos’). at quae ut uocales iunguntur 
aut unam longam faciunt, ut ueteres scripserunt, qui geminatione earum uelut 
apice utebantur, aut duas, nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus uocalibus syllabam 
fieri, si non aliquae officio consonantium fungantur. quaeret hoc etiam, 
quomodo duabus demum uocalibus in se ipsas coeundi natura sit, cum con- 
sonantium nulla nisi alteram frangat. atqui littera i sibi insidit: ‘ conicit? 
(or ‘coniicit’) enim est ab illo iacit, et u, quomodo nunc scribitur ‘ uulgus’ et 
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‘seruus.’ sciat etiam Ciceroni placuisse ‘aiio’ ‘Maiiam’ que geminata i 
scribere: quod si est, etiam iungetur ut consonans. 


As regards the first sentence of this ‘locus difficillimus,’ as Spalding calls 
it, 1 have nothing new to say. I accept in principle at any rate the correc- 
tions usually proposed of ‘etiam’ and ‘tuos.’ Variants are possible, but the 
meaning must be that we write ‘i’ and ‘u,‘ whether they belong or do not 
belong to the same syllable as the vowel following. The main difficulty lies 
in the second sentence. 

Before dealing with this, however, it will be well to explain the third 
sentence, which is obscure at first reading through the technicality of the 
language, though the meaning is not really open to much doubt. The gram- 
marian, says Quintilian, will ask how it is that two vowels only have the 
property of repeating themselves in a syllable (‘in se ipsas coeundi’), while in 
other cases it is always different vowels or different consonants! which come 
together—i.e. how is it that we find ‘ii,’ ‘ uu’ in a syllable, but not ‘aa,’ ‘ bb,’ 
etc. ? Nowthough the word ‘ quaeret ’ suggests at first sight that this is another 
in the series of ‘ quaestiones’ which Quintilian is proposing for the study of 
the grammarian, this cannot, I think, be the case. The answer to the question 
is of course that the first ‘i’ or ‘u’ are not vowels at all, but consonants, and 
the problem would therefore be one which has already been solved. It is 
clear that this sentence does sof introduce a new problem, but gives another 
reason for the belief that ‘i’ and ‘u’ are sometimes consonants. Is it likely, 
he asks, that ‘1’ and ‘u’ should be exceptions to the law which otherwise 
holds of all vowels and consonants, that there can be no repetition in the 
syllable? and they would be exceptions, if they were not sometimes con- 
sonants. 

The connection between this and the fourth sentence I take to be as 
follows: If anyone objects that we do not actually write ‘ii,’ I reply that 
Cicero did so write ‘aiio’ and ‘ Maiia’; and if we accept this as right, ‘i’ as 
well as ‘u’ must come into the syllable as a consonant (‘quod si est,” etiam 
iungetur ut consonans’). This connection will require that we should read 
«conicit,’ not ‘coniicit.’ Spalding preferred ‘conicit,’ but as a matter of fact, 
though A gives ‘conicit’ and the editors elsewhere use this and similar forms, 
they all here print ‘coniicit.’ I share Spalding’s feeling that in this case the 
addition ‘ est ab illo iacit ’ has no meaning. I understand Quintilian to mean, 
‘conicit ’ really has two ‘i’s,’ for it is derived from ‘iacit.’ If this seems too 
harsh, there is an easy correction. We might read— 


atqui littera i sibi insidit <Cut conicit >, coniicit enim est ab illo tacit 
{as ‘ conicit,’ for that is really ‘ coniicit,’ from ‘ iacit’). 


1 This use of ‘frangere’ to express the action aliquam consonantium frangit, ut in hoe ipso 
of one consonant upon another following it in ‘‘frangit’’ multo fit horridior.’ 
the same syllable is found also in 12, 10, 29, 2 I am inclined to think that ‘i’ has fallen 
‘illa quae est sexta nostrarum (i.e, f.) quotiens out between ‘est’ and ‘etiam,’ 
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The conclusion that the third and fourth sentences continue the argument 
to show that ‘i’ and ‘u’ are sometimes consonants confirms the natural 
impression that the second sentence also gives an argument for this belief. 
But what is the argument? Two views, I think, are possible. It may be as 
follows: Vowels in the same syllable, if not a mere symbol for a single long 
vowel, make a diphthong; but these (‘ ia’ in ‘iam’ and ‘uo’ in ‘ uos ) are not 
diphthongs. ‘ Duas,’ however, cannot mean a diphthong, and accordingly 
Stinder and Ritschl corrected ‘duas’ to ‘diphthongum, a correction which, 
though not actually adopted in any edition, has been received with respect.’ 
Ritschl accounted for the corruption by the caprice of a copyist, who, 
supposing ‘syllabam’ to be understood with ‘unam,’ altered ‘ diphthongum’ 
to ‘duas’ to correspond. This is surely somewhat arbitrary. Perhaps the 
same result might be obtained more easily by supposing ‘aut du<plicem in 
unum sonum confusas du>>as.’ But if we are to proceed on these lines at all, 
I would venture to suggest another solution as being both nearer to the MSS. 
and an improvement to the sense. Quintilian’s argument will be clearer, if 
we suppose him to have intended to tell us that two vowels in a syllable do 
not really make two, but a single sound. I suggest that he may have written— 


aut duplicem sonum ? non autem duas. 


It would be natural enough that the eye of the copyist should pass from 
‘aut du’ to ‘aut du’ a few words on, and ‘aut duas’ would easily be reduced 
to ‘aut duas’ to balance ‘aut unam’ above. This will also give a good 
meaning, quite in accordance with Quintilian’s use of ‘nisi’ to the words 
‘nisi—funguntur.’ The meaning will be ‘to suppose that there can really be 
two vowels in a syllable, and that also “‘i”’ and ‘‘u” are never consonants, 
will land us in the absurdity of supposing that syllables like “iae” and “ uae” 
are made up of three vowels.’ 

The argument may, however, be something different. It may be: ‘ There 


” 


cannot be more than two vowels in a syllable (there is no such thing as a ~ 


9? 


and ‘fu’? must be sometimes consonants, for 
In this case I would 


triphthong), and therefore ‘i 
otherwise we should sometimes get three vowels.’ 
suggest that the sentence be written : 


aut unam longam faciunt ... aut duas (nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus 
uocalibus syllabam fieri) <quod nequit fieri>, si non aliquae officio fungantur.’ 
Here the ‘quod’ will refer to ‘duas faciunt,’ and the meaning will be this 
result—viz. that the ‘uocales iunctae’ make two, and not more than two 


1 Radermacher attempted to improve upon it 
by printing— 


2 As a translation of course of di¢@oyyos. 
3 I imagine that editors have usually under- 


aut <diphthongum, ‘non iungimus autem 
plures quam > duas, 


Apart from the arbitrary nature of this inser- 
tion, it seems to me to make the sentence still 
more incoherent. Radermacher, however, con- 
fidently says ‘ restitui sententiam.’ 


stood these words to mean, ‘ No one supposes a 
syllable to consist of three vowels, unless one of 
them is really a consonant.’ But apart from the 
question whether this has really any bearing on 
the argument, it would surely require ‘aliqua 
fungatur.’ 
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cannot be obtained, if ‘i’ and ‘u’ are not sometimes consonants. There are 
two strong reasons for this view. Firstly, much the same reasoning is found 
in Priscian (K. II. 44): ‘nulla syllaba tres uocales habet, unde ‘‘u” et “i” non 
aliter iunguntur dipthongis nisi loco positae consonantium ’—1.e. since there 
can be only two vowels, we infer that ‘u’ and ‘i’ before a diphthong must 
be consonants. Secondly, a good many MSS., though not usually regarded 
as the most valuable, have the words ‘ quod nequit’? after ‘fieri.’ In fact, the 
older editions, including Spalding, retained these words, though the later 
editions have rejected and ignored them. On the other hand, no doubt this 
way of treating the passage involves some harshness and obscurity. I do not 
feel inclined to decide between this and the line proposed above. Only one 
thing I feel sure of. Quintilian often expresses himself confusedly, but I 
believe that his thought, if you can get at it, is always logical, and if the 
common text, as found in Halm and Meister is, as it seems to me, illogical, 
it cannot be right. 


(2) 4, 20: 
adiciebant et adseuerationem ut ‘ eheu.’ 

I have already discussed the words that follow this. Here the term 
‘adseueratio’ raises no difficulty. It is presumably an extension of the process 
by which the Latin grammarians created the interjection. The interjection 
was obtained by segregating from the adverbs those which Dionysius Thrax calls 
oxeTMacTtikd and Oavpactixd, of which he gives as examples tama? and BaBai. 
The Latins define them as ‘significantes adfectum animi.’? It is not to be 
wondered at that some should wish to extend this segregating process to the 
aT@moTika as ua, the Kcatwpotixd as vy, and the ReBavwtixa as dnradyj. But 
it is difficult to think that ‘eheu’ can be the right example. It is true that 
Charisius and others say that ‘ heu’ is sometimes an ‘aduerbium respondendi,’ 
but ‘responsio’ is not quite the same as ‘adseueratio,’ and if it was, no 
grammarian doubted that ‘heu’ and ‘eheu’ were also interjections. It does 
not seem likely therefore that it would have been taken to illustrate a class 
which must have stood in contrast to the regular interjections. 

The difficulty was felt by Caperronier, who proposed either ‘ne,’ which 
would of course do well enough in sense, or ‘ hem,’ which like ‘heu’ is some- 
times classed as an ‘aduerbium respondendi.’ It appears to me that something 
may be said for ‘euhoe.’ The corruption would be easy. It is against it that 
the Latin grammarians, as we have them, call ‘euhoe’ an interjection. But 
this view may not always have been taken. Dionysius does not class evot with 
the avyacrtixd and oxetAactixd, but as an adverb Gevacpov. It might fairly 
be argued that it was not so much an expression of the emotion of the 

1 Spalding understood ‘fieri’ after ‘nequit’ through the two ‘fieri’s’ from some MSS, and 
from the former ‘ fieri,’ quoting Livy 6, 37,7, the retention in the form ‘quod nequit’ in 
‘obtinendum esse, quod comitiis nequeat,’ sc. others. 


obtineri.’ I have suggested ‘quod nequit fieri’ -2 E.g. Charisius (quoting Cominianus, K. I. 
as more likely to account for the omission 238). 
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worshipper as a means of emphasizing the praise of the god, and this view 
would find support from the line of Virgil, which Charisius quotes— 


euhoe, Bacche, fremens, solum te uirgine dignum 
uociferans. 


(3) 5, 22: 

difficilior obseruatio est per . . . accentus . ... cum acuta et grauis alia 
pro alia ponuntur, ut in hoc ‘ Camillus,’ si acuitur prima, aut grauis pro flexa 
ut Cethegus ... et hic prima acuta nam sic media mutatur; aut flexa pro graui, 
ut tapice circumducta sequenti, quam ex duabus syllabis in unam cogentes et 
deinde flectentes dupliciter peccant. sed id saepius in Graecis nominibus 
accidit, ut Atreus, quem nobis iuuenibus doctissimi senes acuta prima dice- 
bant, ut necessario secunda grauis esset, item Nerei Tereique. 


This is perhaps the most disputed passage in all these chapters. In the 
fourth line the MSS. are divided between ‘ ut circumducta sequenti’ and ‘aut 
apice circumducta sequenti.’ The fact that ‘apice’ does not make sense (it 
cannot mean ‘circumflex ’), coupled with its absence from so many important 
MSS., has led editors almost universally to the conclusion that it is an 
attempt to correct something which was unintelligible in the archetype. 

Spalding suggested ‘ Appi,’ which was accepted by Halm. Though this 
suggestion has been rejected with scorn by some critics, I do not think that 
it should be altogether ruled out. The case for it rests on the fact that Varro, 
followed by nearly all the grammarians, declared that proper names in ‘ius’ 
ought to make their genitive in ‘ii,’ so that the genitive should not be shorter 
than the nominative. The case against it is that as a matter of fact such 
proper names continued in common practice to contract the genitive, and it 
is doubted whether Quintilian, with his respect for ‘ consuetudo,’ would speak 
with such condemnation of a general usage. Still people are not consistent, 
and the strongest advocate of the claims of usage may find some particular 
usage intolerable. An additional reason against ‘ Appi’ is that no explanation 
is forthcoming as to why anyone should accentuate it on the ‘i.’ Further, 
the sense of ‘second’ which must be given to ‘sequenti’ is not to my mind 
altogether satisfactory. Quintilian does use ‘sequens’ for ‘second,’ but 
always in relation to ‘prior’ and ‘primus,’ and the ‘ primam’ above can 
hardly be brought into the argument. It is one thing to say ‘ the first syllable 
of ‘‘ magister ’’ is short and the next long,’ and another to say ‘the first syllable 
of ‘‘ magister”’ is short and the next of ‘‘dominus” is also short.’ Still, this 
is not conclusive, and unless some better solution can be found ‘Appi’ has 
claims to consideration. 

Birt, in Rheinisches Museum, 1879, proposed ‘ Marcipor.’ This, he says, 
Quintilian ‘hat ohne Zweifel geschrieben.’ Meister seems to have shared his 
confidence, for he actually prints it in his text, and Kiderlin, in his review 
of Meister’s edition, pronounces it ‘sicher.’ It seems to me that there is very 
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littie to be said for it. Thecase rests on a passage of Consentius,! where deal- 
ing with what he calls? ‘ episynaliphe’ or contraction of syllables he instances 
Orpheis for Orphéiis, and among Latin names Marcipor for Marcipuer. Birt 
gives so little argument (and his followers give none at all) that I do not know 
what he would have said to the objections that occur to me. I suppose the 
resemblances of ‘ Marcipor’ to ‘apice’ are enough to make the corruption 
possible. Whether they are enough to lend any weight to the suggestion, 
I will not venture to judge. But one of the objections to ‘ Appi’ applies also 
to ‘ Marcipor.’ Consentius says nothing about accentuation. What reason 
is there for supposing that anyone circumflexed the last syllable? Further, 
what meaning is to be given to ‘sequenti’? Whether it can mean ‘second’ 
or not, it surely cannot mean ‘third.’ The strongest objection seems to me 
to be that Quintilian says that the persons who contracted this word went 
wrong in doing so. Surely this is quite inapplicable to a word which, as he 
himself has told us in 4, 26, had gone out of use. Did he really wish that 
people who read of a ‘ Publipor’ in Sallust’s History should pronounce it 
‘Publipuer ’? 

I should prefer to approach the problem from another side. It seems 
to me that there are two prima facie probabilities. The first is that as the 
phenomenon described happened more frequently ‘in Greek names like 
Atreus,’ it happened also in Latin words in ‘-eus.’ The second is that the 
phenomenon was caused by a tendency to imitate Greek accentuation. I 
infer this from the fact that Quintilian above uses the words ‘in hoc 
“Camillus,” ’ not ‘in Camillo.’ This, as I have said above, suggests that the 
persons who accentuated Camillus on the first syllable, did not carry this through 
the whole noun, but only when the ultimate was short. In fact, they adopted 
the Greek accentuation. And this is intrinsically probable. For Quintilian 
tells us, I. I, 13, that the practice of giving undue weight to Greek in the 
education of boys at Rome resulted in many ‘oris uitia in peregrinum sonum 
corrupti.’ Now these two suggestions—(z) that the phenomenon in question 
appeared in words in ‘eus’; (2) that it was some imitation of Greek accentua- 
tion are of course by no means certainties, but they have the merit of con- 
verging to a point. The Latin adjectives in ‘eus,’ though much more exten- 
sively used, correspond both in form and meaning to the Greek adjectives in 
‘eos. ‘Atireus’ is formed and accentuated as ypvceos. But ypvaeos, con- 
trary to common usage, becomes in Attic ypvaotds. In Quintilian’s words the 
Greeks ‘ex duabus syllabis in unam cogunt et deinde flectunt.’ I suggest 
then that the tendency to adopt Greek pronunciation made some Romans 
do the same with ‘aureus.’ Can we on these lines supply the missing word ? 
I do not think it necessarily invalidates my suggestion if we cannot, but I 
will hazard two guesses. Quintilian may have quoted ‘piceus’ with perhaps 
some other word to show that the usage was extended to words which had no 
regular Greek equivalent, as well as to those which had. The second is still 


1K. 389 ATV Diace 3 Vv. O0 5, 21, Dp. 4, 
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bolder, and I write it with fear and trembling. Suppose the archetype of our 
MSS. had ‘ ut appositis e circumducta sequentique, quam,’ etc., ‘as when the 
adjectives have the ‘“‘e” and the following syllable circumflexed ’ (cf. 2, 14, 3, 
‘rhetorica uno modo fit adpositum, altero nomen rei’). A blot in the middle 
of the word would leave decipherable ‘ap... ise, and I need not delay over 
the ease with which the ‘ que’ would be absorbed in the following ‘quam.’ I 
repeat that I put this forward as a guess only, and do not think that its 
rejection need involve the rejection of the general explanation. 


(4) 6, 38: 

quidam non dubitarunt etymologiae subicere omnem nominis causam, 
ut ex habitu, quemadmodum dixi, ‘Longos’ et ‘ Rufos,’ ex sono ‘stertere’ 
‘murmurare,’ etiam deriuata, ut a uelocitate dicitur uelox, et composita 
pluraque his similia, quae sine dubio aliunde originem ducunt, sed arte non 
egent, cuius in hoc opere non est usus nisi in dubiis. 


The general meaning of this passage is clear enough. What is meant by 
‘etymology’? It inquires into the origin of words. But does this include 
the relation of an ordinary ‘deriuatum’ to its ‘ primitiuum,’ or of a compound 
word to its elements? To take instances from passages discussed above, is 
it an ‘etymology’ to say that ‘fasciatim’ is derived from ‘fascia’ or ‘ nocti- 
uagus’ from ‘nox’ and ‘uagus’? Quintilian thinks not. There must be 
some further element of difficulty—either some introduction of special histori- 
cal or antiquarian lore, as the legend of the death of Argus, to explain the 
name Argiletum; or some ingenious philological manipulation, as ‘lepus’ 
from ‘leuipes.’ This is satisfactory enough. But can Quintilian really have 
thought of ‘uelox’ as a ‘deriuatum’ from ‘uelocitas’ instead of the reverse ? 
Kiderlin and Meister regard it as impossible. The former rightly quotes 
8, 3, 32, where ‘ beatitas’ and ‘beatitudo’ are spoken of as ‘deriuata’ or 
‘tracta’ or ‘declinata’; and 1, 6, 17, where ‘frugalitas’ is said to be ‘ made’ 
from ‘frugalis.” He might have added that Priscian! in his fourth book, 
where he deals with ‘ deriuata,’ lays down at length that ‘ probitas,’ ‘ nouitas,’ 
etc., are from ‘ probus,’ ‘ nouus,’ etc. But he has failed to notice that Varro 
actually holds the doctrine which he thinks impossible. In L.L. VIII. 15, 
Varro appears to hold that ‘ prudens’ is a ‘declinatum’ from ‘ prudentia,’ 
and ‘strenuus’ from ‘strenuitas.’ In the face of this, we can hardly say with 
certainty that the text as we have it is wrong. On the other hand, the rest 
of the evidence leaves it under suspicion, and critics are justified in considering 
whether it can be emended with probability. 

One way out of the difficulty, which seems to me possible, though I do 
not ascribe to it any high degree of probability, would be to suppose that the 
words ‘ut a uelocitate dicitur uelox’ have been transposed, and should be 
placed after ‘ Longos et Rufos.’ In this case Quintilian would be giving 
another example of an adjective used as a ‘cognomen.’ I do not think it 
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would be any objection to this suggestion, that ‘uelox’ is not, so far as I 
know, found as a name. On the contrary, he may have wished to suggest 
some epithet which had not, as a matter of fact, become a family name, but 
might easily become attached to some individual. It is a more serious 
objection that I see no reason to account for the transposition. 

Kiderlin boldly suggested ‘ut a ueloci uelocitas ducitur.’ He supposes 
the successive stages of corruption to have been: (1) ‘ut a uelocitas ducitur,’ 
(2) ‘ut a uelocitate ducitur,’ (3) ‘ut a uelocitate ducitur uelox.’ 

Meister prints in his edition ‘uelo’ for ‘ uelocitate,’ relying on Priscian 
(K. II. 140), ‘in ‘f ox” uerbalia uel denominatiua ‘‘ uoco uox,” “ uelum uelox’’.’ 
Kiderlin objects that Quintilian would not have thought this connection 
obvious enough to be classed amongst the ‘non dubia quae non arte egent.’ 
I am not sure that this objection is very serious. Different minds work 
differently in such matters. Quintilian may have seen nothing forced in the 
connection of meaning, and there 7s no difficulty as to form. 

If we may accept this suggestion of Meister in principle, I should prefer 
to bring it into harmony with the MSS. by reading ‘uelo citato.’ This 
suggestion has been made by Bonnet,! but from a different point of view. 
Bonnet, who does not, I think, completely understand the passage, supposes 
that Quintilian means that ‘uelox’ is derived from the two words ‘ uelum 
citatum.’ This, he says, would be a ‘derivation moyenne’ from the fantastical 
ancient point of view. I do not mean this at all. I suggest that Quintilian 
means that ‘uelox’ is a derivative of ‘uelum’—i.e. that a person who is 
‘uelox’ possesses the qualities of a‘uelum.’ Then ‘citatum’ is added as an 
explanation. For clearly the ‘ uelox’ does not possess the qualities of a 
‘uelum’ under all circumstances, but only when it is ‘citatum ’—in rapid 
motion. If I was explaining the word ‘ lobster-coated,’ and said that it came 
from a ‘ boiled lobster,’ I should not of course mean that ‘ boiled’ had anything 
to do with the formation. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVIDENCE AFFORDED BY METRE AND 
DICTION FOR THE DATE OF LATIN POEMS. 


I. EVIDENCE FROM VERSIFICATION. 


THERE has been much discussion in recent years regarding the date and 
authorship of the poems included in the Appendix Vergiliana, and about the 
Civis and the Culex in particular. Evidence of very various kinds has been 
brought to bear on the question. My chief aim in this paper is to pro- 
pound a criterion which as far as I know is new—though it seems to me 
a fairly conspicuous thing, and I do not know why it has not been investigated 
—and to examine certain criteria which seem to me to have been treated quite 
wrongly—treated in a way which could lead to no conclusion—even by so dis- 
tinguished a scholar as Norden. I propose in a second paper to examine the 
argument from diction, especially in regard to the Culex, and to try to show that 
the evidence adduced for Virgilian authorship by Miss Jackson (Class. Quart. 
vol. v., p. 163 sq.) is not so conclusive as it has been supposed to be; and, next, 
to point out certain features or mannerisms in the Culex which seem to me to 
be on the whole against authorship by Virgil. I have hardly any doubt that 
both the Cizrvis and the Culex were written before 44 B.c., and the Lydia and 
Dirae only two or three years later; but, while the evidence for the early date 
of some of the Vergiliana grows stronger on further examination, the evidence 
for Virgilian authorship seems to me to grow weaker, even in the case of the 
well-attested Culex. 

A few years ago I collected, in an article in the Journal of Philology 
(vol. xxxi., p. 266 sq.) some of the facts about a certain type of Hexameter, 
that in which there is threefold agreement between accent and ictus at the end 


of the line: 
Peliaco quondam prognatae uértice pinus 


dicuntur liquidas Nepttini nasse per undas. 


I selected this because it is an effect that can be felt, one of which poet and 
reader must alike be aware. Nobody could read twenty lines of Cicero’s 
Aratea or of Catullus’ sixty-fourth poem without feeling in some degree the 
frequency or prevalence of the effect. J rather distrust criteria which have to 
be discovered by counting and which might be called infra-sensible. What I 
want to find is what is a perceptible fashion or tendency or mannerism which 
has a vogue fora time. The liking of the vewrepos for a omovderafov (placidum™ 
mare matutino) is such a mannerism, and the facts about it were tabulated 
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long ago.1 They are given by Skutsch in Vergils Frihzett. The mannerism 
which I now propose to examine is the use of participles and participial 
clauses, especially in the nominative singular. Any careful reader would, I 
think, say that a line like this is not Augustan: 


ipse suum cor edens, hominum uestigia uitans 
(Cicero translating Homer). Again, in the Ciris (1. 402) we have: 


ad caelum infelix ardentia lumina tendens, 
lumina, nam teneras, etc., 


but in Virgil (A ez. ii. 405 sq.) : 


ad caelum tendens ardentia lumina frustra, 
lumina, etc. 


Of course there ave endings in the Aeneid—a few—like ‘ardentia lumina 
tendens.’ It is not a thing from which Virgil was absolutely debarred, and 
the comparison of these two passages does not in itself assign the Ciris to an 
earlier date. It is only when all the facts have been reviewed and counted that 
the difference is seen to be significant. 

But before producing the details of this evidence I think it is desirable or 
even necessary to say something about the general conditions or aspects of the 
problem. When we view the whole situation, what sort of evidence is likely 
to be discoverable, or to be cogent when discovered? The conditions are not 
on the whole unfavourable. In the first place, there is more co-operation 
between Roman poets than is common among poets of modern times. We 
can see the Latin Hexameter gradually taking shape in the hands of successive 
generations. There is consecutive study of metrical technique, as there is 
also in elegiac and lyric verse. Sometimes this consists in conquering for 
Latin a particular effect of Greek verse; more often, or at all events frequently, 
it consists in rejecting some Greek effect which was vaguely or half-consciously 
felt to be alien to the genius of the Latin language. In diction, a new poetic 
speech is gradually created—Ennius had made a large contribution to it—and 
prosaic words or turns of speech are gradually discarded. In these respects 
the poets of any particular generation have a good deal in common. And 
when we turn to the two contiguous periods, that of Catullus and that of 
Virgil, this is seen to be pre-eminently the case. There is a great difference 
between the Hexameter of 60 or 55 B.c. and the Hexameter of 30 B.c. The 
decade 50 to 40 B.C., or 52 to 42 B.C.,is a period from which we have no extant 
poem (unless we can prove that the Czr7s and Culex and one or two other things 
belong to it). For us, Roman poetry is here like a stream that flows for some 
distance underground, to emerge again with very different qualities and very 


1 We know also why this criterion would be the well-known passage in his Letters (ad Ait. 
of no use for dating verses of Cicero’s, Probably vii, 2, 1: ita belle nobis flauit ab Epiro lenissimus 
the fashion had not come in when he wrote his Onchesmites ; hunc crovédedfovra si cui uoles rar 
Aratea, admodum adulescentulus. Whenitdidcome  vewrépwy pro tuo uendito). 
in, he thought it an affectation, as appears from 
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different inspiration. If we set aside the isolated genius of Lucretius, and a 
good deal of what Catullus wrote, it is not difficult to characterize the poetry 
of the time. The tendencies of the ‘cantores Euphorionis’ or the vewtepor, as 
Cicero called them, are the commonplaces of any text-book of literary history, 
and I need not recount them here. There is quite clearly what can be called 
a prevalent manner, a group of poets who have much in common. Catullus’ 
Peleus and Thetis, Cinna’s Smyrna and Calvus’ Io were all poems of the same 
general type. And, to select one or two illustrations in detail, it is not an 
accident that out of ten extant Hexameters of Calvus five have the threefold 
coincidence of accent and ictus (as in ‘et mdgnas céndidit urbes’); nor is it 
an accident that out of the not very numerous extant lines of Varro Atacinus 
(who was twelve years older than Virgil) one is a good specimen of a 
OTOVOELACWD : 
hortantes ‘O Phoebe’ et ‘ Ieie’ conclamarunt ;! 

nor have critics hesitated about assigning to some ‘ cantor Euphorionis’ the 
anonymous lines: 


tuque Lycaonio prognata e semine nympha, 
quam gelido raptam de uertice Nonacrenae 
Oceano prohibet semper se tingere Tethys, 

ausa suae quia sit quondam succumbere alumnae, 


where not only the ozovSedfwv but also the slightly prosaic ‘ausa suae quia 
sit quondam’ and the elision in ‘succumbere alumnae’ are characteristic, 
while the whole passage may be said to be redolent of Alexandrian explanatory 
science, mythological and astronomical. The Augustan poet usually assumed 
such things to be known. Ennius, earlier, had been sometimes clumsily or 
heavily didactic (‘sophiam, sapientia quae perhibetur’). The Augustans are 
more sensitive to poetic effect, it is only by inadvertence, by an occasional 
lapse or relapse, that they ‘instruct’ the reader (as when Horace talks about 
the ‘Amazonia securis’). Nor do they begin by talking about their own 
literary efforts or purposes, their ‘ charta’ or ‘ pagina,’ as the author of the 
Ciris does (though Virgil has the word ‘ pagina,’ once, in the Eclogues, “quam 
sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen’). The author of the Panegyricus in 
Messalam does it, and it inclines us to place him fairly early (though not neces- 
sarily before, say, 36 or 37 B.c.). So does the author of the Culex. Catullus 
does not do it in Ais Epyllion, but the first word of the second line betrays its 
Alexandrianism—‘ dicuntur’ («delovrar, datifovrai—the attitude of a learned 
poet, who collects picturesque myths and looks at them from the outside as 
myths, instead of assuming the truth of the story). 

One other remark : I know of no evidence or instance to show that it was 
a practice in ancient times to imitate very minutely the style of a past 
generation, to work in the vein of Chatterton, or to do what a modern verse- 


1 A Latin word forming a dispondeus, not a Augustan poetry (nobile Pallanteum). 
Greek proper name, as is usually the case in 
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writer does when he composes a piece in the manner of Lucretius or Catullus. 
It is true that epic verse after Virgil is very like Virgil, and elegiac verse after 
Ovid is very like Ovid. But that is a different thing. In Virgil and Ovid epic 
and elegiac verse attained maturity, what they wrote became a norm or 
exemplar. What was not done, or not done with any exactness or complete- 
ness, was to reproduce the manner or various mannerisms of a time when a 
form of poetry was immature. On this general ground alone I should almost 
venture to say that it is inconceivable that the Civis was written after 20 B.c. 
It is perhaps conceivable that it was written in 30 B.c., if we suppose that 
some contemporary of Catullus, who had begun to write when Catullus did, but 
enjoyed a longer life, persisted in adherence to his first manner, and resolutely 
shut his eyes to the. movements that had taken place in poetry since that 
time.? 

From these general observations—introduced rather to justify explicitly 
my line of argument than to impart what will be new to the reader—I proceed 
to the examination of my new witness, the Present Participle in the Nominative 
Singular. 

Ale 


In an inquiry of this kind, it is necessary to define very exactly what one 
is looking for. One begins by counting loosely things which it is perhaps not 
very important to count. It is only when a good deal of counting has been 
done that the issue becomes clearer. 

The inquiry started from the contemplation of lines like: 


non storace Idaeo fragrantis picta capillos, 
coccina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia seruans, 
non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo 

' (Ciris 168-170). 


Here there are three things: a perfect participle (the clause occupying a whole 
line*): a present participle as the last word of a line: a present participle 
belonging to a participial clause which occupies the whole line. 

A present participle as the last word of a line is a very conspicuous thing, 
and I counted in the first place instances of that, denoting it by P. 

A participial clause which occupies a whole Hexameter is also a con- 
spicuous thing, and I also counted that, calling it p- 


amissum credens immiti Thesea fato. 
I counted also such clauses when they occupied five or five and a half feet (p1): 
(atque ita) naue leui nitens et lenibus auris, 
1 It is pointed out by Drachmann, in an article 


which I shall discuss later, that we should have 
to assume a writer who was unaffected by the 


and phrases from Virgil’s writings. It is nota 
supposition that can be taken seriously. 
? Or nearly so, if we exclude the non as belong- 


revolution which Virgil had made in versifica- 
tion, and yet knew and admired Virgil so much 
as to introduce into his own poem whole lines 


ing to the general construction of the whole 
passage. 
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or four to four and a half feet (p?): 


(quine fugit) lentos incuruans gurgite remos. 


Clauses shorter than that it was fairly safe to neglect. They did not disappear 
or go out of fashion. The things I have enumerated one did feel to be rare in 
Augustan verse. What I counted here, under the heads p, fp’ and p”, were 
participial clauses in general, including plurals, which in the nominative are 
sometimes really significant : 


fluctibus in salsis uictum uitamque petentes, 


and including participles in oblique cases, which are less important, for it 
began to be obvious that the Augustan poets did not shrink from them to the 
same extent or in any very notable degree. However, I do not now think 
them wholly unimportant, and I produce the statistics of p, p1 and p*. Little 
would be gained by recounting and subdividing minutely. 

But when one had got as far as this, a new idea presented itself. It began 
to appear that what was most disliked—what the Augustan poets tended to 
avoid, whether consciously or half-consciously or unconsciously—was a parti- 
cipial clause which followed the main verb of the sentence. It is not difficult 
to see why this should be so. A subsequent participial clause has a certain 
weakness about it, it is a sort of appendage or époAxis. One saw that Virgil’s 
rare present participles tended to precede the main verb: 


lapidemque reuertens 
incusum aut atrae massam picis urbe reportat 
(Georg. I. 274) 


(‘reuertens’ is perhaps an echo of Lucretius). Thus it became desirable to 
count separately two things which resemble P and #, and are included under 
them, namely, a participle at the end of a line, preceded by the principal verb 
(II), and a participial clause which occupied a whole line and was preceded by 
the principal verb (7). At this stage I counted only participles in the nomina- 


tive singular. It had become evident by this time that it was mainly the © 


nominative that excited some sort of repulsion. The line: 
stringentem ripas et pinguia culta secantem 

is obviously very different in effect from 
ipse suum cor edens, hominum uestigia uitans. 


What I exhibit therefore in the table on p. 6 is five things which I have now 
explained: P; p; the sum of p, f' and #?; II, and z. 

It will be seen that the chief texts here reviewed (down to Aen. VIII.) 
have been arranged according to the results given in the first column—the 
frequency of P. But where that result puts a text late, the result in another 
column will often be found to put it early, e.g. the figure in the third column 
puts the Czvis below Cicero and Catullus only. And one large result stands 


i ae re 
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P p. p+pi+p I. r, 
Cic. Avatea, etc. (039) Iin 244 | Lin 18:2 | rin 104 | I in 42°6 | 1 in 4o 
Lydia (80) ... I in 40 fo) (1 in 80 ?)| 1 in 80 
Culex (414) ... eA 52 I in 59 rin 20° | I in 207 | 1in 138 
Catullus, 64 (408) I in 68 Tin 144 | 1 in 83 Iin 136 | I in 34 
Lucr. V. (1457) mieten 70°O |1.in to4) |} Tin 56 I in 104 | I in 291°4 
Lydia and Divae (183) I in gI I in 183 I in 183 
Lucr, VI. (1286) moipige5)} iin 143 1 in 67°7 | 1in 214 | I in 321°5 
Civis (541)... Peet so 61 i932 Tiniss 0) tin 270. 1 in 08 
Germ. Aratea (725) .. PeetOne |) fNeTSI | 3.109275) 1 in 725 
Ovid, Met. VI. (721) fim 240°) “1 in 103 | 7 in 65's? O 
Aeneid 1. (756) I in 252 I in 54 Iin 756 | 1 in 126 
Georg. 1.-IV. (2186) .. memeabs ee i169) gin 6526) or inw29) |r in 364:3 
Eclogues (829) mepeeritats |) (inizo7 | 1 in 82:97) 2 in 829° O 
Aen. VIII. (731) Lin 731 I in gI I in 61 1 in 731 
Movetum (124) O rei. 024. Oo 
Divae (103)... O I in I03 | I in 34 O I in 103 
Paneg. Mess. (231) O Rip 77 O 
Aetna (646) ... Oo O I in 646 O 
Cyneg. (540) ... O O 
Laus Pisonis (261) fe) O 


out very plainly. Let us contemplate two large groups, drawing a line across 
the table just below the Civis. It is obvious at a glance that there is a great 
difference between the poems above that line and those below it. (It should 
perhaps be pointed out as a reservation that poems so short as the Dzrae or 
Moretwm hardly admit of comparison with the Civis or Lucr. VI., in which 
participles occur at intervals greater than their total length). 

The arrangement arrived at in column 1, on the basis of P, is in substantial 
agreement with the two more important of the remaining columns, the third and 
fourth. With column 4 (II) the agreement iscomplete. Incolumn 3 (f+/'+7) 
there is only one figure above the line—for Lucr. VI.—that would be in place 
below it; and only two below it that would bein place above it. Of the latter, 
one is the figure for the Divae; a doubtful matter, perhaps, owing to the short- 
ness of the poem, but of the last six poems on the list it is the Divae that has 
much the best claim to an earlier date. The other is the figure for Aeneid I., a 
book which in various passages has perhaps a more archaic and Ennian air 
than others; in Aeneid II. the numbers for P and II are exactly the same as 
in I. (three instances of P, only one of them I), while examples of /, f! and f? 
seem to be very few. 

It seems to me to be proved, on the whole, that participial endings and 


1 In all the eleven cases the participial clause 
precedes the main verb. 


the plague at Athens) ; they are less likely to 
occur in conversation. But description or nar- 


2 This infrequency may be set down to the 
fact that the Eclogues are a dramatic form of 
composition. Participial clauses belong chiefly 
to description and narration (description in 
Cicero’s Avatea ; narration, in Lucr. VI., where 
they become more frequent in the narrative of 


ration, of course, does not compel their use: com- 
pare Germanicus with Cicero, the Aeneid with 
Catullus or the Ciris. 

3 This solitary specimen (Ec/. X. 25) is an echo 
of Lucretius (IV. 587). 
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participial clauses fell into disfavour with the advent of the Augustan age. 
The participial ending P is still in disfavour in the time of Nero. In six books 
of the Pharsalia the proportion is I in 272, or about the same as in Ovid—for 
the figure given above for Ovid, I in 240, does not represent the Metamorphoses 
quite accurately, a wider survey pointing rather to 1 in 300. In the epic of 
Domitian’s reign there is a revival of participial endings, due probably to the 
fact that Virgil had not excluded them. In Valerius Flaccus, books V., VI. 
and VII., the proportion is 1 in 124, in books I.-IV. of the Thebais of Statius 
itis 1in 116. In Juvenal they are extremely rare: I find only four in the first 
eight satires (2,169 lines): I. 165 (Lucilius ardens—but ‘ardens’ is rather an 
adjective than a participle here), III. 49 (et cui feruens), 233 (et haerens | 
ardenti stomacho), VII. 152 (haec eadem stans). Here it may be suggested 
that rhetoric helped to drive them out; for an ending in a participle is an 
ending in something of subordinate importance and therefore ineffective. 
Latin prose also rather disliked a present participle in the nominative; but I 
do not know whether this has been investigated, and I have no facts or 
statistics to offer. 


As regards the Ciris and Culex, the outcome of the participial criterion is ~ 


to put them early. Of course it does not give us an exact date—it may be said 
to point to some such time as 50-45 B.c.—nor is it in itself a conclusive proof. 


The conclusion will become more and more cogent if other criteria yield 
a similar result. 


it. 


It is now clear, I hope, why some cogency can be claimed for the use of 
the participle as a criterion of date. It is a perceptible or recognizable feature 
of verse; and it is a feature or mannerism which gradually died out. Are there 
other tests like it? Antecedently, we might hope to find something similar 
happening in the case of the trochaic caesura, as in: 


Iaside Palinure, ferunt ipsa aequora classem, 


for this is a metrical effect for which Latin had little liking, just as it had little 
liking for the ‘ bucolic’ division or diaeresis, as in: 


omnia uel medium fiant mare. uiuite, siluae. 


One of the most familiar facts (though it is not often set out very clearly or 
explicitly) is that the Greek hexameter differs very widely from the Latin in 
regard to these two cadences. It is largely owing to the frequency of the 
trochaic division that the hexameter of Homer is so different from Virgil’s, so 
much lighter and more rapid in its movement: 

Grd’ 101, wr w? épéOrbe, cawTEpos ws KE VénaL 
or 

UBptos elveca Thade* ov 8’ iaxeo, TeiOeo 8 sutv 


(where the bucolic division is seen also). Inthe first hundred lines of the Iliad 


: 
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there are forty-eight which have the trochaic division quite unmistakably.’ It 
might be called the ‘Homeric’ caesura. In Virgil it is really very infrequent. 
Similarly, the bucolic division is infrequent, even in the Eclogues. In the 
Eclogues it is found in one line of every ten. In Theocritus it occurs in every 
second line, and sometimes in two lines out of three. Did the Roman poets 
gradually eject or discard these cadences? It would be quite in keeping with 
the history of metre generally at Rome if they did. 

There are three divisions of a hexameter which are vital to the very 
nature of the verse, the penthemimeral, trochaic and hephthemimeral caesurae. 
A hexameter must have one of them, if it is to be a legitimate hexameter 
at all.” It will save printing if we designate these places in the line by the 
letters £,t and h. Besides these, there are divisions which, without being vital, 
may be of much importance for the general effect or cadence of the line; in 
particular the trihemimeral division, and the bucolic diaeresis. I propose 
to take some account of the latter, calling it b. This distinction between vital 
divisions and divisions which are only important is very elementary, but it is 
not always set out explicitly by writers on metre, and I premise it here for the 
sake of clearness. The discussion of ¢ leads at once to the discussion of h, 
for there are lines in which some critics find one and some the other. And 
this leads to the question of the proportion of ¢ or h or both to p. In deter- 
mining where the vital caesura falls, the caesura of the line, we must be guided, 
I contend, by the sense of the passage or the rhetoric or whatever we choose to 
call it; sometimes the punctuation makes it obvious; it is mot metre or petpexn 
that can tell us where it is, in particular lines; merpsx7 can only classify or 
define the three vital effects and the other subordinate ones. Thus in the 
lines 

hi summo in fluctu pendent; his unda dehiscens 
terram inter fluctus aperit, furit aestus harenis, 


I regard the hephthemimeral division as the dominant or real or characteristic 
one. It is true that there is the end of a word at #; but that is a fact of very 
little importance for the reader.’ 

It may seem unnecessary to set out things as elementary as these. But it 
is not. It is in fact necessitated, in my view, by recent treatment of the 
subject, treatment so extraordinary that it is difficult to use moderate language 
about it. One of the delinquents is no less eminent an authority than Norden,‘ 


1 There are also half a dozen more like are so very rare as to be altogether negligible for 
this inquiry. 

3 Of course it is not a fact of absolutely no 
importance at all. It means that the line is not 
exactly like ‘obstupuit simul Aeneas .. .’ 


votoay ava arpardv poe xakyv, ddéxovro dé daol 
or 
*Arpelda dé pddioTa d0w, KoopyTope Nawy, 


which I count as hephthemimeral and not as 4 From an article by A. B. Drachmann in 
‘ trochaic.’ Hermes (vol. 43, p. 412) I learn that Meyer was 
é ? Hexameters which fall into two equal parts, the originator of the method. Drachmann him- 
like Ennius’ self adopts Meyer’s rules, ‘ though I am not quite 


spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur, convinced that they are right.’ 
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who in a metrical appendix to his edition of Aen. VI. gives us a list of lines that 
have ‘ weibliche Hauptcaesur’ or ‘ trochaic’ division. They include 


(finibus omnes) 


haud mora prosiluere||suis | ferit aethera clamor 
and 


litora deseruere ; latet sub classibus aequor. 

Both of these! Both have ‘ weibliche Hauptcaesur’! To my ear the second is 
‘Homeric’ in effect, the first is not. The first is frequent in Virgil, the second 
strikes a reader (if I am at all a normal reader) as, for Virgil, quite unusual in 
its rhythm. Inspired perhaps (or, as I think, misled) by this example of 
Norden, an English scholar, Mr. W. G. D. Butcher, has made an elaborate 
study of the ‘Caesura in Virgil’ (Classical Quarterly, April, 1914), in which 
‘trochaic’ and other types of line are counted. Somewhere in Mr. Butcher’s 
mind there were misgivings about the rightness of the method, and he set him- 
self to justify it—it is a method which will obviously result in finding a great 
many more ‘ trochaic’ lines than I am prepared to recognize. ‘ Ancient writers 
differ,’ he says, ‘as to whether the trochaic or the hephthemimeral caesura 
should take precedence, and in modern criticism great names, such as Meyer 
and Miiller, may be found on opposite sides. Either caesura can stand alone, 
and though the hephthemimeral is found alone more frequently than the 
trochaic, its superiority in this respect is insufficient to determine the question 
of precedence.’ (It may be ‘ insufficient,’ but that is not a positive reason for 
doing the opposite—for giving the precedence to the trochaic.) 

‘Perhaps the best argument in favour of the trochaic caesura,’ he proceeds, 
‘is that it is natural to accept the first available caesura in the verse. For 
instance, in a line beginning : 

infandum, regina 


we have no certainty that another caesura will follow ’—no doubt you have not, 
at the moment, but in a fraction of a second the matter will be settled one way 
or the other!—‘so that we should naturally adopt the first caesura as the 
principal one, and consider any other that may follow as subsidiary.’ ‘In the 
following analysis therefore we shall accept the penthemimeral as the normal 
type; failing that the trochaic; and only when both are absent shall we allow 
the hephthemimeral to be the main caesura. This is the most convenient 
arrangement, though in a large measure arbitrary.’ 

Mr. Butcher has not succeeded in stifling his own doubts. ‘ Arbitrary’ it 
certainly is, The reason given is no reason at all. It means that the critic or 
reader is to be so furiously impatient that in the case of 


et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fando 


he will not wait till he hears or sees the word ‘ fui,’ but must at once set down 
the line as trochaic. Let us see what comes of this method. 
If lines like this or like 


non comptae mansere comae; sed pectus anhelum 


. 
; 


a a ee ee eee ee 
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(which is Mr. Butcher’s example) are to count as ‘ trochaic,’ trochaic lines will 
be very numerous. Mr. Butcher’s table gives them as 1,156 in the Aeneid, the 
total number of lines in the poem being 9,878 ; that is roughly one line in every 
nine. If the reader met with lines of ‘Homeric’ cadence as often as that, he 
would not feel the vast difference which I think he does feel between Homer 
and Virgil. That, however, is a rather vague objection. When we come to h, 
hephthemimeral lines, the result given is much more startling. There are only 
371 of them! Naturally; for Mr. Butcher counts a line as only when there 
is no point before h at which it can be divided. That is 3°7 per cent. of the 
total number of lines, or about one line in twenty-seven. And of course all the 
rest are f—all are f except ¢ and / and two lines which appear to have no obvious 
or ordinary caesura. / comes to 8,349 lines; and here I definitely refuse to 
follow or agree. It is 84°5 per cent. of the total. But Virgil has always been 
credited with great and subtle variety of cadence. It is one of his chief merits, 
and any reader can feel it. But if 84°5 per cent. of his lines are really of one 
metrical type, the variety is gone. He is convicted of conspicuous monotony. 
The hexameters of Catullus ave monotonous in their cadence; those of Virgil 
are not, and in passing to him the unprejudiced reader must perceive a great 
difference, a great advance. The statistical result then is one which effaces a 
real and vital difference. 

I quite admit that Mr. Butcher’s method has the advantage of definiteness. 
It is possible to say with complete accuracy how many lines have the end of a 
word at ~. I do not doubt that there are 8,349 of them in the Aeneid. But it 
is not a useful fact, it is merely a curiosity of enumeration. It has no real 
significance. 

What I propose to substitute for this method is one which it is much more 
difficult to apply. The things to be counted are not all simple and certain. 
There are lines about which readers or critics will differ. Where is the more 
marked division, at p or 4? There are some lines in which it seems impossible 
to say e.g. 

heu quantae miseris | caedes | Laurentibus instant 
or 
purpurei cristis | iuuenes | auroque corusci. 
I see no solution; I designate such lines as p#, meaning that they are lines 
which have either division or both. Similarly there may be hesitation between ¢ 


and th. 
euomit inuoluitque domum caligine caeca (Aew. VIII. 253) 


—that, I think, is th, but I am prepared to call it ¢ Or again: 


addiderat, subitoque nouum consurgere bellum 
Romulidis Tatioque seni Curibusque seueris (2b. 637-8) 


—here the first line I am inclined to designate th, but,to be safe and to take no 
advantage in the discussion, I will agree to call it ¢; the second line I am not 
prepared to call either th or ¢ ; it seems to me to be simply 4. These lines, as 
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it happens, have a que at the critical point. I do not believe that the que 
was sufficiently detached from the word before it to give a penthemimeral 
caesura, but I know that it has been maintained. (It would not, if it were 
admitted, impair my contention, that the cadence ¢ is rare. On the contrary, 
it would sweep away at one blow a large number of th’s.) Here are examples 
without que: 


iamque tibi, ne uana | putes | haec fingere somnum (Aen. VIII. 42) 
inflauit cum pinguis | ebur | Tyrrhenus ad aras (Georg. II. 193). 


Both of these, I find, I have marked th, and I see no way of getting further; I 


simply leave them in that category. In the line 


conuellunt ; immota manet multosque nepotes (Georg. II. 294) 


I myself feel the effect to be mainly h, but in order to proceed with caution I 
have set the line down as th. 

What then are the results of the alternative method—which consists, 
briefly, in reclaiming for the hephthemimeral caesura its right to be felt or 
heard? In the first one hundred lines of Aen. VI. I find twenty lines which 
seem to me quite clearly h. In case the reader wishes to test the procedure 
and to see whether he agrees with it—that is, of course, if any reader has had 
the patience to follow the argument as far as this point—I give the numbers of 
the lines which I so reckon: they are 3, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 18, 20, 24, 40, 44, 52, 
59, 72, 73, 77, 88, 98, 99, 100. Twenty per cent. would mean some 2,000 h’s 
in the Aeneid. But a wider survey points to a somewhat higher percentage 
in the Georgics and the Aeneid : 


Eclogues 1V.-IX., 1. 15 (500 lines) 
Georg. II. 1-500 : 
Aen. VIII.-IX., 1. 269 a: 000 ee 


12°6 per cent. 

25°4 39 

258 

If this estimate may be trusted, it points to a total for 4 of some 2,500 lines 
in the Aenetd. Now if we add to this ¢ and ¢h, 1°8 and 2°6, that is 4-4, and 
add also ph, which I make 5°8, we arrive at 36°0 per cent. as the total number 
of lines which are not 4, or in the whole of the Aeneid some 3,500 lines.2 
pb comes to 64 per cent. Thisisan entirely credible result. It leaves unshaken 
our belief that Virgil in his treatment of the hexameter made a great advance 
in variety of cadence. Mr. Butcher’s results efface this fact completely. 


Here are his percentages for fp: Ecl. 


1 This result I believe to be substantially 
sound, and as accurate as can be looked for. 
Substantially sound, because there is no reason 
to think that Virgil’s manner in the 1,000 lines 
selected was different from his manner in other 
parts of the Aeneid. He had already written the 
Georgics, and his style was mature. As accurate 
as can be expected, because the attempt to count 
all the lines in the Aeneid would not result in 
absolute precision and certainty. Some lines 


85°8, Georg. 86°4, Aen. 845: Pseudo- 


marked ph might seem to be ~ on a second 
scrutiny or if considered by another critic, and 
some marked # turn out to be fh; some marked 
th might be finally relegated toh. Callimachus” 
maxim must be kept in mind: 


Hn perpetv oxolvp Iepoldc rHv copiny 


—if the words meant that it is unsafe to apply a 
footrule to poetry. 
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Virgiliana: Lydia 93, Dirae 92, Moretum 84, Aetna 82, Ciris 88, Culex 84.1 
The method means counting things which are either too numerous or too few 
to yield any inference. Too few, sometimes: for example, he deals with the 
number of /’s that are accompanied by elision, saying in support of the 
Virgilian authorship of the Culex ‘ elided penthemimeral caesurae are rare as 
in the Eclogues.’ His numbers no doubt bear this out. But what are they ? 
Elided ~’s are: Lydia 1, Dirvae 1, Moretum o, Aetna (644 lines) 9, Ciris (541 
lines) 9, Culex (412 lines) 2: Eclogues 4, in 830 lines. Are there differences 
here that mean anything? Perhaps there are: I think the higher numbers in 
the case of the Aetna and Ciris are due to the fact that one of these is a 
didactic poem and the other a heroic epyllion, while the other pieces are 
pastorals. For the Lydia, Divae and Moretwm together the number is 2 in 
305 lines. Elided # was an effect which the writer of a pastoral did not 
cultivate, but did not shrink from either, if once or twice it came in his way. 

Before producing statistics arrived at on my rival method—from which I 
do not promise anything important or conclusive regarding the dates of undated 
poems—I briefly examine the treatment which has been accorded to the 
‘bucolic’ diaeresis, which seems to me to have been wrong in precisely the 
same way as Mr. Butcher’s treatment of f, ¢ and h. 

In regard to the bucolic division, the original delinquent appears to have 
been Hartel, who is followed by Gleditsch (Metrtk, p. 119), and Mr. Mooney in 
his recent edition of the Argonautica has over-estimated the bucolic lines in a 
similar way. Gleditsch accepts from Hartel the statement that in Homer 
60 per cent. of the lines have bucolic division. Now this amount cannot be 
arrived at without counting things like éd@pia | tedye Ktvecouy, in which I 
refuse to see a bucolic effect. In the first 100 lines of the [dad (Oxford text) 
I find 6 bucolic divisions or b’s marked by punctuation, and 25 that can 
be counted as fairly clear—31 in all, or about half of Hartel’s percentage. In 
the first book of Apollonius Mr. Mooney puts 0 at about 62 per cent. (observe 
again how these methods efface differences! Homer and Apollonius come 
out alike). In the first 200 lines of his text I find 41 marked by punctuation 
(i.e. there is at least a comma at the end of the fourth foot). Fifty-seven more 
lines I am prepared to regard as ‘bucolic,’ though sometimes rather doubt- 
fully. So I get a total of at most 98, or 49 per cent. Thus Homer and 
Apollonius appear to differ quite perceptibly. Callimachus is exactly like 
Apollonius, and it is only in some of the poems of Theocritus that percentages 
well over 60 come to light. 

The Hartelian method is obviously the same in principle as Mr. Butcher’s. 
It means counting as ‘ bucolic’ lines in which there is the end of a word at the 
end of the fourth foot, including lines like 

1 In Catullus LXIV., on my method of reckon- widely from the Virgilian one, i.e. it is about 64. 
ing, P amounts to 82°7 per cent. In the Ciris Catullus had a very strong preference for the 


and Laus Pisonis itisabout 80 per cent. Inother rhythm ‘prognatae vértice pinus,’ which excludes 
Latin poems the percentage does not depart fh. 
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A x a ov BA 9 / 
Xpuceov pera Kaas evbvyov jracav ’Apyo. 
or 


otwvovs 7 aréyev 78° Eumupa onuar’ idécbar.2 
On this principle, ‘atque altae moenia Romae’ would be a bucolic ending, and 
Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis would prove to be one of the most ‘ bucolic’ poems 
in the Latin language, for there are in it multitudes of lines with a word- 
ending at the end of the fourth foot. ‘Peliaco quondam prognatae | uertice 
pinus,’ a bucolic line! Catullus’ poem might even prove to be more ‘ bucolic’ 
than the Bucolica of Virgil. 

I count 6 on the same principle as f, ¢ and h, looking for a pause or 
division such as a normal reader, attending carefully to the sense and con- 
struction, would be aware of. Here, again, it must be admitted that the same 
degree of exactness is not attainable. Readers would differ about a particular 
line, whether it is to count as 6 or not. But they would not differ often 
enough to make the general result doubtful, and that this was the method of 
the Romans themselves, or at all events of some Roman critics, seems almost 
capable of proof. 

The Hartelian method would find a very large number of 0’s in the 
Eclogues, and if this meant anything that is real for the reader little or no 
difference would be felt between Virgil and Theocritus. But the ancients did 
feel a difference ; they thought that Virgil had not followed Theocritus in his 
frequent use of bucolic division. Terentianus Maurus says that Theocritus 
has the effect in abundance : 


plurimus hoc pollet Siculae telluris alumnus, 
but that Virgil makes a sparing use of it : 


noster eo rarus pastor Maro, sed tamen inquit 
‘dic mihi, Damoetas, cuium pecus? an Meliboei ?’ 


So too Atilius (c. 21): ‘Theocritus hanc metri legem custodiuit, Vergilius 
contempsit.’ What Virgil precisely did will be shown by my statistics. The 
statement of Atilius is quoted by Christ, but Christ has not profited by it, for 
he falls into one of the subsidiary errors which result from Hartel’s principle. 
After mentioning that in Greek a dactyl usually precedes the bucolic division, 
he adds ‘a similar preference is not provable in Roman poets.’ Of course it 
is not, if lines like 

molli paullatim flauescet campus arista 

are to count as bucolic, for many Roman poets had a liking for this type of 
line. But the really bucolic lines in Virgil almost always have a dactyl in the 
fourth foot.? 


1 The adjective gumvpa naturally goes closely 
with ojuwara. Between it and cyjara there is a 
slightly less severance than between ovjara and 
idéo@ar. It may be thought that elision has a 
connecting effect, and makes ajar’ idécAac into 


? Eel, III, 15 is one of the rare exceptions, 
The line quoted above is in the Fourth Eclogue, 
In that Eclogue there is not a single example of 
b, as I reckon 0’s. In this I see a further con- 
firmation of my position. For Eel. IV. ought to 


a group; but that effect is doubtful, and I think, 
if it exists, balanced by the close connection 
between éuvpa and oypara. 


be very different from the others: it is not a 
pastoral or dramatic idyll at all. 
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In surveying a large number of lines with the view of distinguishing h 
from #, one found many lines in which the symmetrical position of an adjective 
and its noun seemed to determine the structure. Thus in the line 


eo OO 
irrita wentosae | linquens promissa procellae 
p seemed to be indicated ; or, again, in 
a 
candida permulcens | liquidis uestigia lymphis 


the division ‘ candida permulcens liquidis | uestigia lymphis’ seemed unnatural, 
and this line also counted as f. There are many types of such symmetrical 
arrangement, and they are frequent in all Latin verse. Examples are as 
easily found in Catullus as in Claudian. It did not seem worth while to 
examine them all. I noted those in which the adjective came just before 
p and the substantive at the end of the line, using for this the symbol A. 
A poet who has this arrangement frequently is sure to have several of the 
others frequently also. Besides A, I noted only the variant of it in which 
adjective and substantive change places, calling this At. There is only one 
example of it in the Peleus and Thetis : 


Nec Thetidis ¢aedas uoluit celebrare iugalis, 
and some poets seem to avoid it altogether. 
The adjoining table gives the percentages which I arrive at for the various 
things which I have now described. Except for A and A}, which are very 
definite things, the figures are only approximate, but I believe that they 


, h+ph. t. t+th. b. A. Al, 

Ennius (359 lines NG hae 22 2a he 2E%) 7°8 9°7 
Cicero, Avatea (480 1.) —_...| 13°9 | 2371 B12 pie aaa) ees 6°25 | 0°83 
Catullus LXIV. oe) Pe SO FelO-5 6°86 | 6°86 | 0°73 | 17°89] o24 
bucr, V. 1-500 —«.. 24°4 | 29°8 58 6°6 I°4 23 on 
Virgil, Ecl. 1V.-IX. 15 (500) 20 1-204 6°6 8°4. I0°O 133 o'8 

SCeeren it, 1-500 ...| 25.4. | 31°8 3°8 6°2 Eee mete. bare) 

» Aen, VIII.-TX. 269 

(1,000 1.) .. <a ae 2h 131°C 1°8 4°4 22 ny 147 


Calpurnius, evi: 18 
(500 1.) 10%. 9} 1215°O 38 58 iO val 2t2 o°8 
Statius, Theb. wae I -250, and 


Men. 1o1-250 .... 20°C nl aa0 4°4 Ow 1'O i7s ol 
Civis (541) ... a al 7°55 1 75°68 280 hog 1°85 | 23°66 | 1°66 
Culex (414) ... is Poli 22 Oe 1 20°6 2:80. (G'sec eG sau Ts oa 
Lydia (80) ... - ea ieeS eta) 2Oo7. P250 s275 2°56 | 16°25 O 
Divae (103) ... at ile yay Ba S88 she.) 77) 174g fo) 
Paneg. Messalae (211) pelo e  1ed5°O 5°2 yige Ge bey eae fo) 
Morvetum (122) ot erat LASS 2078 A925) 2 89 fo o2 y 2274 2°46 
Germ. Avatea, 1-500 O2 62a s0"G abe 4°4 4°4 far 0'2 
Laus Pisonis (261) ... | 1236 | TS'32.00 Aer pe A e5 a ahs 2 3'6 iets 


Aetna, 1-500 ee i 20°40 «5 30° 6°2 84 1'°8 10'2 Oo 
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answer to real differences. Like many metrical statistics they often tell us 
only what was more or less known before and what could be observed by 
a careful reader. But that is better than telling us what no reader could by 
any possibility observe at all. They tell us more about different genera 
poematum than about the date of any undated poem. 

Didactic and epic poems admit h very freely, and they disdain the rather 
mechanical A. The variety of cadence achieved by Virgil is shown by the 
figures for h. But of course the mere figures do not differentiate him from 
Lucretius. In Virgil, the variety was more a matter of art, more subtle and 
deliberate. The place of the caesura moves, as it were, in a group of lines, so 
that some kind of connected cadence or structure can be felt to run through 
them; lines that stand by themselves and form a complete grammatical 
sentence are rare, one line leads to the next, and the lines of a paragraph are 
welded into a harmonious whole. Sentences are short, and adapted to metrical 
moulds, the moulds being not whole lines but parts of a line. Such effects are 
not absent in Lucretius, but in Lucretius it is often the necessity of the 
argument that brings variety. The poet who has had a late division at h in 
one line has not enough space for what he has to say before # in the next line. 
To point out this difference in technique is not to deny that Lucretius is 
a great poet. 

The Panegyrics are monotonous: h is infrequent and A is very frequent. 
The reader wonders whether Messala’s eulogist was paid by the line; he has 
a digression on Ulysses which would have justified Messala in following the 
example of the Thessalian chief who refused payment to Simonides. 

Neither ¢ nor b—in the Homeric and Theocritean sense, a pause so 
perceptible as often to be marked by a comma or other stop—ever had any 
real vogue at Rome, except that 6 does find a place in pastorals: Virgil ro per 
cent., the Divae 7°76, Calpurnius 7°6, the Culex 6°52—after these there is a 
gap, and the next number is 4°4. It is true, as the Romans observed, that 
Virgil did not follow Theocritus in his use of the bucolic division. But he was 
too subtle an artist in verse to neglect it. What he did was to make it just 
frequent enough to be noticed, to remind the reader of the cadence of his 
predecessor. The number for the Culex associates that poem with the 
Eclogues and the Dirae, but it also associates it with Calpurnius, and though it 
is not a pastoral like the others it is distinctly pastoral in its general character. 
Whether the writer of it had a pastoral effect in view, however, may be 
doubted. He has a general tendency to end a sentence late in the line, and he 
has six 0’s in twelve lines in a passage which is not pastoral at all, but is a 
narrative (very much out of place in its context) of the homeward voyage of 
the Greeks from Troy (341-352). 

The figures for the Ciris seem to show that its versification resembles 
that of Catullus more closely than it does that of Virgil. The infrequency of h 
(7°58) perhaps points to an early date. It is akin to Catullus also in its fairly 
frequent cmovdedfovtes. The Culex, on the other hand, seems to stand nearer 
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to Virgil than to Catullus. The resemblance does not prove it to be Virgil’s, 
but, as far as versification is concerned, it may be admitted that there is 
nothing that is against Virgilian authorship. 


Several metrical criteria were discussed by Skutsch in Aus Vergils Friih- 
zett, a book which inspired, or gave interest to, this whole inquiry. But he 
deals with them rather briefly (p. 68). His survey is often too limited. To 
survey a hundred lines only is precarious; five hundred is not too much to 
eliminate chance. The statistics which he gives for caesuras I now see to be 
on the lines of the Meyer-Norden-Butcher method. He finds ‘mannliche 
Caesur im dritten Fuss’—it is quite clear that he means ‘ Hauptcaesur ’—in 
eighty-nine out of a hundred lines of Virgil. He proceeds to statistics for 
elision, a thing more easily counted; I have made no further scrutiny of this, 
and I have nothing to add to what I said about it in the Journal of Philology 
(vol. 31, p. 277). Finally he deals with the occurrence of the orovéedfwr, a 
test which more clearly than others points to some such date as 50 B.c. for the 
composition of the Czvis. On this also I commented in the same article of the 
Journ. of Phil., reinforcing it and adding one or two minor facts. Some years 
later (in 1908) Drachmann of Copenhagen contributed to Hermes (vol. 43, 
p. 405 sq.) an interesting article on the Czrisfrage, in which he discusses metrical 
criteria among others. He has valuable observations on diction and grammar; 
and here he mentions participles in the Czris, but dismisses the present 
participle in a sentence, ‘Das Part. Praes. ist hatifig, wie bei Catull und 
Lucrez, without tracking it down in the morphology of verse, as I have 
attempted to do in the preceding pages. His most important contribution to 
the metrical inquiry is an investigation into the frequency with which the end 
of a line is also the end of a period or sentence or clause. His results under 
all three heads are instructive, most clearly perhaps those which fall under 
the second—‘ Satzschluss und Versschluss fallen zusammen. His table gives 
the following figures (I rearrange the order of them): Cic. Avatea 50°3 per 
cent., Catullus LXIV. 50°8 per cent., Lucretius about 50 per cent. (two different 
sections of Lucretius’ text yield different results, 56°7 and 46°4 per cent.), Czris 
51°3, Culex 41°3, Georgics 34°8, Aeneid 27°7 per cent.’ The Curis is associated 
with the poetry of the Ciceronian age, and the Culex comes between that 
poetry and Virgil. Here then is another line of inquiry that points to some 
such dates as 50 and 45 B.c., for the Czvis and Culex respectively. It should 
be added, however, that Drachmann’s table does not show a continuous and 


uniform change throughout. There are indications of a rise after Virgil— 


1 What Drachmann surveys is a tract of two 
or three hundred lines in each case, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, for he limits himself to narra- 
tive or description, avoiding speeches. This 
seems a sound precaution, It is specially in 
regard to the relation of sentences to verses that 
dramatic parts would differ from narrative. Of 


course some poets show greater skill than others 
in differentiating them. It is not, I think, a very 
important consideration for the texts I have dealt 
with above. I have been content to take rather 
larger tracts of text (usually not less than 500 
lines). 
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Ovid 38'9 percent. The highest figure is for the Paneg. ad Messalam 68°4 per 
cent., and the figure for the Moretum is 47:2 per cent. Messala’s eulogist, we 
may perhaps suppose, is a writer who has discarded the mannerisms of the 
Ciceronian age without learning the Virgilian lesson of variety in cadence. 
We have seen that he has a strong tendency to what I designate A (which 
often does mean the end of a sentence at the end of the line).2 

I have summarized Drachmann’s investigation because it seems to me 
a good example of the kind of inquiry that is really profitable. What he 
surveys is a thing that is a real feature or characteristic of versification, a 
thing of which neither poet nor reader can be unaware. The result is not a 
mere statistical curiosity, like the number of lines in which there is the end of 
a word at p. 

The general conclusion which I come to is that there is enough evidence 
of this really significant kind to make very probable or almost certain what 
I have more than once stated above—some such date as 50 and 45 B.c. for the 
Ciris and Culex respectively. But to prove that is not to prove that they are 
Virgil’s. The metrical inquiry leaves that still quite uncertain, and many 
other considerations come into view. I propose to discuss it once more, with 
special reference to the Culex, in view of the fact that a belief in the Virgilian 
authorship of the Culex has recently found favour in this country. 


Norte. 


One other test which I have tried may be mentioned. The results are very 
slight, though not perhaps exactly ml. 

How often does the writer end his line with a pure trochee, a word like antvad or 
ayma (a short vowel, not an ending like ¢endis or avmat)? The poems that have this 
ending most frequently are the Divae and Lydia: in them it occurs? in one line out of 
every five (=20 per cent. of the lines). Here is the order: Divae,1 in 5; Lydia, 
1 in 5;. Paneg. Mess., 1 in 7°38; Culex, 1 in 8°38; Catullus UNI Vijet tog, 
Georgics 1V., 1 in 10'9; Aetna, 1 in 11°5; Ovid, Met. VII., 1 in 12; Cicero, 1 in 13; 
Civis, 1 in 13°23 Ecl., 1 in 14°3; Aen. 1. 1-500, 1 in 17°2. The Divae, Lydia, Paneg. 
Messalae and Culex seem almost to form a group by themselves. But the significance 
of this is somewhat impaired by a fact about Georg. 1V. In the epyllion, the story 
of Aristaeus, Orpheus and Eurydice, the proportion is 1 in 80. 

W. R. HarbDIeE. 


EDINBURGH, 


1 Drachmann deals briefly withasimilar thing, A so far agree with this that they put the Ciris 
lines in which two adjectives and two substan- and Catullus in one group and the Eclogues and 
tives are symmetrically placed, such as ‘Gnosia Georgicsinanother, They also, it may be noted, 
Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes’ (ab AB) and _ associate the Culex with the Eclogues, and would 
‘indomito nec dira ferens stipendia tauro’ put it slightly before them in time—if we limit 
(ab BA). His results are: Ciris,15°5 per cent.; our view to this sequence of five, Cat., Curis, 
Catullus LXIV., 14°5; Eclogues, 4°73; Georg. I. Culex, Ecl., Georgics. 
and IV., 61 (Hermes 43, p. 418). My results for 2 As it does in Homer. 


ee 


HIRSCHFELD AND JUDEICH ON THE L&X 
POMPETA LICINIA., 


BEFore the year 1857, when Mommsen published his celebrated treatise 
Die Rechisfrage zwischen Caesar und dem Senat, most scholars believed that 
Caesar’s provincial command legally expired at the end of 40, B.ca:. but 
Mommsen demonstrated the falsity of this opinion, and for nearly half a 
century it was an article of faith that the date fixed was the 1st of March. 
I may remark parenthetically that, although this date is usually quoted, it 
would be more correct to say the 28th of February. In 1904, however, Otto 
Hirschfeld gave reasons for believing that Caesar’s command was not expressly 
secured beyond March 1, 50}; and although Ludwig Holzapfel vigorously 
defended the orthodox view,? Hirschfeld remained for several years in posses- 
sion of the field. In 1913 Walther Judeich,? while admitting that Hirschfeld 
had worsted Mommsen, argued, “convincingly ’’ as Mr. F. E. Adcock thinks, 
that the date was December 29, 50. The writers of the article on Latin 
Literature in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (1915), noticing the reissue 
of the third volume of The Correspondence of Cicero, remark that ‘the authors 
[Tyrrell and Purser] still hold the pious faith that Caesar’s command in Gaul 
was to run out on the ist of March in 49; it is a pity,’ they add, ‘in view 
of Hirschfeld and the rest, that they have not shown the English reader 
their grounds for that belief.’ I propose in this article to give mine for 
sharing it.° 

All scholars agree that a passage in Cicero’s speech De prowinciis con- 
sularibus® proves that the five years for which Caesar was originally appointed 
terminated on February 28, 54 B.c. The extension of his command, provided 
for at the conference of Luca and confirmed by Pompey and Crassus in the 
following year, was to last, according to Cicero,’ Velleius,’ Plutarch,® Appian,?° 
and Suetonius,” for another five years; but Dio?” affirmed, as the result of 
his researches, that it had been limited to three. Dio, however, in another 
passage,** attributes to Antony the statement that Caesar was forced to return 


1 Klio, 1904, pp. 76-87; 1905, pp. 236-40. Judeich’s in my edition of the Bellum Gallicum 
2 Ib., pp. 107-16. (1914, pp. 388-9). S 35, 376 
3 Rhein. Mus., 1913, pp. 1-10. 1 Al, Vil, 7,63 95.43 Philp ii, 10,24: 
4 The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1914, Soil AO eas 
pe t25: 9 Pomp. 51-2; Cras., 15; Caes., 21. 
® I took account of Hirschfeld’s view, in so 10°B.Ca ii. 17-18. UN Diuus Iulius, 24. 
far as it bore upon a passage in B.G., viii. 39, 3, 12° xxxix, 33, 3:1 Xl. 43,2... CE xbgo, 3. 


in Caesay’s Conquest of Gaul,? pp. 832-4, and of 13 xliv, 43, 1. 
D 
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to Italy before the lawful time, and so far confirms the tradition which assigned 
a legal duration of ten years to Caesar’s proconsulship. If, then, the date fixed 
by Mommsen—March 1, or rather February 28, 49—is to be rejected, the 
reasons must be strong. Before we examine them it may be well to recall 
certain facts that are closely related to the question. 

As Hirschfeld, following Mommsen,? has observed, a letter which Caelius 
wrote to Cicero in 51 B.c. proves that the lex Pompeia Licimia contained a 
clause providing that the question of appointing a successor to Caesar should 
not be discussed before March 1, 50:—(illa praeterea Cn. Pompeii sunt animad- 
uersa . . . ut) diceret se ante Kalend. Mart. non posse sine imiuria de prouincits 
Caesaris statuere? Now under the lex Sempronia of 123 the Senate was obliged 
to decide before the consular elections what provinces should be assigned to 
the consuls after their year of office had expired.* It follows that, as Hirsch- 
feld observes,® Caesar’s successor would be one of the consuls elected in July, 
50, and could not arrive in Gaul until after the close of his year of consular 
office. Therefore, whether Caesar’s command was to terminate legally on 
February 28, 49, or not, he might expect to retain his province and his army 
until the arrival of his successor in January, 48. The lex Sempronia, however, 
was abrogated by Pompey in 52, and the lex de prouinctts which he then passed 
enacted that no consul should be appointed to a provincial governorship until 
five years or more after the end of his consulship. On March 1, 50, several 
consuls would be available for provincial commands; and (if Hirschfeld is right 
in maintaining that Caesar’s command was not expressly secured beyond 
March 1, 50) the Senate would be entitled, without violating the lex Pompeta 
Licinia, not merely to discuss the appointment of Caesar’s successor, but to 
send him to Gaul on that day.’ A /plébiscite, passed in 52, had indeed 
authorized Caesar to stand for the consulship without presenting himself in 
Rome®; and as he could not be elected consul before July, 49, this plébiscite 
virtually permitted him to retain his command until that date, if not until 
January 1, 48, when his year of office would begin: but the authorization was 
infringed by a law which Pompey carried later in the same year, to the effect 
that candidates for any magistracy must tender their names in person,® 
although, yielding to pressure, he declared informally that the law did not 
apply to Caesar.” 

Hirschfeld tries to prove that no date was fixed for the termination of 
Caesar’s command!!: before March 1, 50, he could not be recalled, but how 
long afterwards he should remain in Gaul was left uncertain. Only on this 
hypothesis, he says, can we explain the apparent inconsistency between the 


1 Klio, 1904, p. 83. 7 See Klio, 1904, p. 85. 

2 Die Rechtsfrage, etc., pp. 51-2. 8 Cic,, Alt, Vill. 3.13: 

3 Fam., viii, 8, 9. 9 Dio., xl. 56, I. 

4 P, Willems, Le sénat, etc., il. 562-3. 10 Jb. ; Suet., Diuus Iulius, 28. 
5 Klio, 1904, p. 84. 11 Klio, 1904, p. 84. 


6 P, Willems, Le sénat, etc., ii. 588-9. 
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demand that Caesar should be recalled after March 11 and the claim which 
he urged to retain his province until his second consulship. But, as we shall 
presently see, the hypothesis is stultified by an unequivocal passage in Cicero;2 
and it has been demolished by Judeich.? 

In order to confute Mommsen, Hirschfeld takes his stand upon a well- 
known passage in Cicero’s correspondence. In May, 50, Caelius wrote: ‘So 
far Pompey seems to have thrown his weight on the side of the Senate’s wish 
that Caesar should leave his province on the 13th of November. Curio is 
resolved to go all lengths rather than allow this. . . . Pompey, professing not 
to be attacking Caesar, but to be making a settlement which he considers fair 
to him, says that Curio is seeking pretexts for a quarrel. However, he is 
strongly against and evidently afraid of Caesar’s becoming consul-designate 
before handing over his army and province’ (adhuc incubuisse cum senatu Pom- 
peius widetur ut Caesar Id. Nouembr. decedat. Curio omnia potius subtve constitutt 
quam td patti . . . Pompeius, tamquam Caesarem non impugnet, sed quod illi aequum 
putet constituat, ait Curionem quaerere discordias. ualde autem non uult et plane 
tumet Caesarem consulem designari prius quam exercitum et prowinciam tradiderits). 
If, Hirschfeld argues,® the lex Pompeia Licinia had provided that Caesar’s term 
of office should not expire before February 28, 49, Pompey could not have 
claimed that the desire which was expressed in the Senate to recall him on 
November 13, 50, was reasonable. Now Caelius had no need to specify the 
year which he had in mind, because Cicero of course knew in what year 
Caesar’s command was to expire; and the words ‘making a settlement 
which he considers fair to him’ might suggest that the year was 49. 
For Caesar could not become consul-designate before July, 49; and to 
insist on his vacating his province nearly eight months before that time 
could hardly be called a concession. If, on the other hand, Caelius was 
thinking of 49, Pompey might plausibly claim that he was making a reason- 
able compromise. As Tyrrell® says, ‘A great deal was granted to Caesar— 
permission to stand for the consulship in his absence, and only a bare six 
weeks of private life, and that as consul-designate, before he entered on the 
consulship. He would no doubt be accused during those six weeks; but he 
must, Pompeius might argue, and it is only reasonable that he should, face his 


1 Ts it certain that anyone demanded that 
Caesar should be recalled after—that is, imme- 
diately after—March 1, 50? The only evidence 
is in Fam.,, viii. 8, 4: (plane perspecta Cn. Pom. 
peii uoluntate in eam partem) wt eum decedere post 
Kalendas Martias placevet. I suggest that these 
words mean, not ‘ that a decree should be passed 
for Caesar’s quitting his province after the 1st of 
March,’ but ‘that a decree should be passed 
after the 1st of March for Caesar’s quitting his 
province’; and I find that Watson (Cicero : Select 
Letters, 1881, p. 236) interprets them in this 
sense. Cf, § 5 of the same letter. It is true that 
M. Marcellus ‘ proposed to fix the end of Caesar’s 
government on the 1st of March’ (Ait, viii. 3. 3), 


and, notwithstanding the opinion of L. Lange 
(Rom. Alt, iii. 374), I am inclined to think that 
he means March 1, 50, not 49; but Pompey 
resisted this proposal. Moreover, the first sena- 
torial resolution of September 29, 51—that the 
question of the consular provinces was to be 
brought before the House on March 1, 50-—was 
not vetoed by the tribunes who favoured Caesar ; 
and it certainly would have been if it had implied 
that he could be legally recalled on that day. 

BTA thai 7a Oe 

3 Rhein, Mus., 1913, pp. 4-5» 

1 Fam., Vill..t%y 3; 

5 Klio, 1904, p. 82, Cf. ib, 1905, Pe 2390 

8 The Correspondence of Cicero, vol, iii., pe 1xxixy 
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accusations like any other man. Pompeius could represent to himself and to 
the world that he was acting in as fair a manner as possible towards his old 
friend by proposing that the interval between the resignation of his military 
command and his entry on the consulship should be so short. In these moves 
and counter-moves, where it was everything to gain show of fairness, this was 
a very plausible proposal ; though in reality six weeks would have been quite 
long enough to effect Caesar’s ruin.’! On the other hand, if Caelius was 
well informed, the words ‘Pompey ... is strongly against and evidently 
afraid of Caesar’s becoming consul-designate before handing over his army and 
province’ suggest that the year which Caelius had in mind was 50. They can 
only be reconciled with the view that it was 49 by supposing that Pompey 
feared that the concessiori which he was prepared to make would prove 
dangerous; perhaps also that he either did not know his own mind or would 
not say plainly what he wished.2 But, apart from this consideration, a 
significant passage of Hirtius proves, although Hirschfeld endeavours to turn 
it to his own advantage, that Caesar’s government did not legally expire before 
the end of 50, and therefore that if Caelius meant 50, the ‘settlement’ 
which Pompey considered ‘fair’ was really illegal. Hirtius, describing the 
siege of Uxellodunum, says that the Gauls, as Caesar was aware, knew 
that the summer of 50 B.c. would be the last in which he would be free 
to deal with them (cum omnibus Gallis notum esse sciret reliquam esse unam 
aestatem suae prouinciae, quam st sustinere potuissent, nullum ultra periculum 
ueveventur).2 Hirtius was Caesar’s intimate friend; and it is incredible that 
on a point like this he should have been mistaken. Hirschfeld, however, 
insists that his words have hitherto been misunderstood. He tells us that 
C. Bardt (a well-known Ciceronian scholar) pointed out to him that wnam 
aestatem must mean, not the summer of 50, but the summer of 51 B.c.,—the 
year in which the siege occurred. How, he asks, could Caesar’s personal 
intervention in the siege have been explained by Hirtius on the ground that 
- his only remaining summer in command was that of 50 B.c.? If he could 
have looked forward to another entire summer, in which he would be free to 
dispose of his army, why should he have been so anxious to capture Uxello- 
dunum at once?! In the light of this statement of Hirtius Hirschfeld® thinks 
that Dio was not far wrong when he affirmed that the extension of Caesar’s 
command had been limited to three years. But Hirschfeld’s interpretation 
does violence to the meaning of a plain Latin sentence. It is certain that 
when Caesar started for Uxellodunum the summer of 51 was already far 
advanced; for immediately after the capture of the fort, when he went to 


1 T have not noticed the reasons which Momm- lawfully terminated before the end of February, — 
sen (Die Rechtsfrage, etc., p. 53, n, 138) gave for 49. 
believing that Caelius was thinking of 49 B.c., 2 Mommsen (op. cit., p. 54 and n. 140) ap- 
because they depend upon the hypothesis, parently thinks that this supposition is defensible. 
which he believed that he had proved (pp. Cf. p. 55, n. 143. 3 BG. Vill, 39,3) 
40-1), that..Caesar’s command could not be 4 Klio, 1904, p. 83. 6 1b., pu 7e, 
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Aquitania, only the fag-end of the summer remained.! Now consider the 
earliest chronological indication which Caesar gives in regard to his first 
invasion of Britain :—‘ only a small part of the summer remained’ (exigua parte 
aestatis veliqua).2 And only a small part of the summer of 51 B.c. remained 
when Caesar started for Uxellodunum. Therefore, if Hirschfeld is right, 
veliquam esse unant aestatem is equivalent to reliquam esse exiguam partem aestatis ! 
If Hirtius had meant this, would he not have said it?* If he had written 
veliquos esse duos annos, Hirschfeld will admit that he would have meant ‘two 
whole years.’ Why, then, should wnam aestatem be distorted into meaning 
‘a small part of one summer’? I ask Hirschfeld to look through Meusel’s 
Lexicon Caesarianum, iii., 1615 sqq. He will not find there one solitary instance 
in which veliquus or any of its cases, coupled with a noun, denotes a part only 
of the thing—time or what not—signified by that noun. Nothing, then, can 
be more certain than that, if Hirtius had intended to convey the meaning 
which Hirschfeld attributes to him, he would have written, not (reliquam esse) 
unam aestatem, but (reliquam esse) exiguam partem aestatis. 

The one reason which Hirschfeld gives for accepting Bardt’s misinter- 
pretation can be very easily disposed of. Caesar hastened in person to crush 
the resistance of Uxellodunum because he knew that if the garrison succeeded 
in defying his lieutenants, the malcontents throughout Gaul would be en- 
couraged to prolong the guerrilla war into the summer of 50 B.c.; and he 
resolved that that final summer should be free from all disturbance. He had 
been obliged to spend eight years in coercing the Gauls: he intended to spend 
the last in conciliating them.* 

Let us see whether Judeich has succeeded better than Hirschfeld. It is, 
he insists, certain that Caesar's command was to terminate at the end of the 
year 50:° that is proved unmistakably by Cicero’s words, written (between 
December 18 and 21°) to Atticus,—‘ What then? Ought we to allow a man 


1 In eam partem [sc. Aquitaniam] est profectus, 
ut ibi extremum tempus consumeret aestinorum 
(B.G., viii. 46, 1): Holzapfel (Klio, 1905, pp. 
113-14) has anticipated me in calling attention to 
this passage. 

2 B.G., iv. 20, 1. See also iv. 4, 7 (veliquam 
partem hiemis); v. 31, 4 (veliqua pars noctis) ; vii. 
10. 1 (veliqguam partem hiemis); vii. 25, 1 (veliqua 
parte noctis) ; B.C., iii. 28, 6 (veliquam noctis par- 
tem), etc. 

3 See the preceding note. 

4 What I have written in the text disposes of 
the attempt which Hirschfeld made (Klio, 1905, 
p. 237) to answer Holzapfel (see n. 1 above). 
Hirschfeld, however, insists that even if by wnam 
aestatem Hirtius meant the summer of 50, ‘ this 
can only be used as an argument to prove that 
Hirtius had in view the actual facts of the case, 
namely, that Caesar, considering the resolutions 
passed by the Senate in Rome, might only remain 
on in Gaul for the summer of 50.’ Hirschfeld 


seems to have forgotten that the Gauls could not 
in the summer of 51 have foretold senatorial 
resolutions the earliest of which were passed on 
the 29th of September of that year (Famr., viii. 8, 
5). The only way of evading the conclusion 
which I have drawn from the statement of 
Hirtius would be to adopt a theory which 
Watson (of. cit., p. 287) notices,—that Caesar’s 
second term of five years was to run ‘from the 
day of the enactment of the consular law [lex 
Pompeia Licinia] in 55 B.c., supposed to have been 
November 13,’ Now on November 15, 55, Cicero, 
writing from Tusculum, says (4??. iv. 13, 2) that 
Crassus has already left Rome for Syria; and it 
is evident from the narrative of Dio (xxxix. 33-9) 
that the consular law had been passed long 
before. 

5 Rhein, Mus., 1913, pp. 1-2. 

6 O, E, Schmidt, Dey Briefwechsel des M. Tullius 
Ciceyo, p. 101. 
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who still retains his army after his legal term has expired to stand for the 
consulship? ... Do I approve of the ten-year term of military authority, 
carried too in the way that it was?’ (Quid ergo? exercitum retinentis, cum legis 
dies transterit, rationem habert placet?... annorum enim decem imperium 
et ita latum <placet>?1); and by a passage in another letter, written on Decem- 
ber 26 or 277,—‘ You have held a province for ten years, a term which you got 
not by a grant of the Senate, but by your own violence and factiousness. Now 
that period—not one of law but only of your own self-willed choice, but still 
let us say of law—has elapsed, and a vote is passed for your successor’ 
(tenuistt prouinciam per decem annos, non tibi a senatu, sed a te ipso per uim et 
per factionem datos. praetertit tempus non legis, sed libidinis tuae: fac tamen legis: 
ut succedatur decernitur®). Judeich admits of course that the period for which 
Caesar was originally appointed did not end until February 28, 54, and that 
the extension was to last for another five years; but he regards the difference 
between ten years and nine years and ten months as negligible. His point is 
that, since Cicero said in December, 50, first, that Caesar’s term of office was 
a ‘ten-year term,’ and, secondly, that he had already held office for ten years, 
the term legally expired at the end of that year. May I say that Judeich is 
very matter-of-fact and, moreover, that his literalness recoils against himself ? 
For if he insists upon pinning Cicero down to the statement that Caesar had 
already ‘held a province for ten years,’ he must perforce admit that, since 
Cicero wrote on the 26th or the 27th of December, Caesar’s term expired, not, 
as he maintains, on December 29, 50, but on or before December 27; and 


since he understands tenwisti literally, why does he not take decernitur in the — 


same sense, and argue that on the 26th or the 27th of December the Senate 
was actually appointing Caesar’s successor? To anyone who has a spark of 
imagination Cicero’s meaning is unmistakable. As Tyrrell* puts it, ‘The 
senate would not make their decree appointing a successor till the beginning 
of January, 705 (49). So when Cicero writes praeteriit and decernitur he is 
anticipating, and referring to what will take place in a few days, not to the 
actual present.’ I admit that if Cicero knew that a successor was to be 
appointed on the 8th of January,° and if he meant that Caesar’s command 
would then have legally expired, Judeich’s conclusion is sound. But the 
letters from which Judeich quotes were evidently written in excitement ; what 
was uppermost in Cicero’s mind was the fear that Caesar would retain his 
army while he was standing for the consulship; and he had already expressed 
regret that a successor had not been appointed in the preceding June,® 
although, even on Judeich’s theory, he could not have taken up the appoint- 
ment before the 1st of January. It seems reasonable therefore to suppose that 
what Cicero meant was not that the legal termination of Caesar’s command 


1 Ait., vii. 7, 6. 4 The Correspondence of Cicero, iii. 291. Cf. 
2 O. E. Schmidt, of, cit., p. 102. Watson, of, cit., p. 285. 
3 Att., vii. 9, 4. 5 B.C, i. 6. 5. 


6 Cf. Ait., vii. 7. 5, with Fam., viii, 13. 2. 
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would precede the appointment of his successor, but that the Senate would 
decree that he should resign in favour of his successor after the ten years had 
expired. 

However, Judeich has other strings to his bow. By the Trebonian law, 
passed in 55 B.c., the province of Syria was assigned to Crassus and the 
provinces of Spain to Pompey, for five years. Judeich asserts that ‘ There is 
not the slightest ground to suppose that in this case there was any departure 
from the rule which prescribed the 1st of January of the year following the 
consulate as the beginning of the proconsular year,’* and accordingly he 
affirms that Pompey and Crassus were to hold their provinces from January I, 
54, till December 29, 50. Caesar’s command, he argues, could not have out- 
lasted that of Pompey. Assume, for the sake of argument, that Caesar’s 
second term, like the first, was to end on February 28. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that since ‘ the rule’ had been departed from in the case of Caesar, 
Pompey and Crassus may have taken care that they also should hold office 
until February 28, 49? But even if Caesar’s legal term was to outlast 
Pompey’s by two months, Pompey would be practically no worse off. Since 
in the lex Pompeia Licinia a clause had been inserted providing that Caesar's 
successor should not be nominated before March 1, 50, we may fairly assume 
that in the lex Trebonia some similar provision had been made in the interest 
of Pompey. When the lex Trebonia was passed the lex Semproma was still in 
force. Hirschfeld shows that so long as it remained in force Caesar could not 
be recalled before the end of 49; and he could stay no longer if his legal term 
was February 28 of that year. If Pompey chose to go to Spain, surely he too 
could hold his province until his successor should arrive. He did not go to 
Spain; but he secured himself still more effectively by providing in 52 that his 
command also should be prolonged for five years—in other words, till the end 
of 45, or perhaps till February 28, 44. 

Judeich, like Hirschfeld, maintains that when Caelius said that the Senate 
wished Caesar to leave his province on the 13th of November, he meant of 
the year 50 8.C.; but here he is confronted by Hirschfeld’s argument :—if (as 
Judeich argues) Caesar’s term did not legally expire till December 29, 50, how 
could Pompey claim that the Senate’s proposal was reasonable? ‘The 
question,’ Judeich replies, ‘is here only of surmises on the part of Caelius, 


1 This view is supported by the two passages 
(B.C.,i. 2,6; 9, 2) in which Caesar says that [on 
January 1, 49] the Senate resolved that he should 
disband his army before a specified day (ante 
certam diem), and that his enemies, by disregard- 
ing the law [of 52] which authorized him to stand 
for the consulship in his absence, deprived him 
of six months’ tenure of his command (ereptoque 
semenstri imperio), Lange (op. cit. iii. 398) iden- 
tifies certam diem with July 1, the last day on 
which Caesar could present himself in person as 
a candidate for the consulship. I believe that 
he is right, because the six months of which 
Caesar was to be deprived must have been the 


last six months of the year (cf. Livy, Epit., 108). 
They could not have been the first or any other 
six months; for if, although the law of 52 
authorized him to stand for the consulship in his 
absence, he had been obliged to return to Rome 
immediately after his election, he would have 
gained nothing in immunity from prosecution 
and might just as well have returned on March 1. 
Evidently then his enemies, when they appointed 
his successor in January, 49, did not require him 
to resign his command until nearly six months 
later. 

2 Rhein. Mus., 1913, Pp. 3. 

* 10.5 Do 7 
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which relate to the fact that in the Senate the proposal was mooted that 
Caesar should hand over his province on November 13; Pompey in his 
indecisive way took up no definite attitude on the matter and only let it be 


seen privately that the proposal was acceptable to him.’ Besides, ‘ Caelius’s 


description of Pompey’s vacillation enables us to see clearly that even 
Pompey, when he concurred with the proposal of the Senate, had an uneasy 
conscience.’! Assume that what Judeich sees is true,—that the ‘ settlement’ 
which Pompey considered ‘fair’ was not only unfair but illegal: is not this 
just as consistent with the view that Caesar’s command was to end on 
February 28, 49, as with that which Judeich maintains ? 

Such are my grounds for thinking that ‘ Hirschfeld and the rest’ have 
failed to upset Mommsen’s conclusion. Unless Cicero, when he said ‘ten 
years,’ meant nine years and ten months, or rather nine years nine months 
and twenty-seven days, Caesar’s command was assured by the lex Pompeia 
Licimia until February 28, 49 B.C. 

T. RiczE Hotes. 
1 Rhein. Mus., 1913, pp. 6-7. 
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PERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. III. No. 2. 1915. 

C. Pascal quotes Horace’s Satives I, 10, 16 sqq. with its implied criticism of 
Catullus and his school, and enlarges on Horace’s attitude to other writers of his 
time. He concludes from many passages in the Caymen Saeculave and the Odes that 
Horace imitated Catullus as freely as Alcaeus and Archilochus, and in similar 
manner, but without acknowledgment of his indebtedness in the case of Catullus. 
C. Morelli discusses the authenticity of one of three small treatises attributed to 
Servius, the De Finalibus, De Metris Hovatii and De centum Metris. The meagre 
treatment in the latter of a subject of which Servius must be supposed to be a 
master he attributes to the intention to write a useful text-book in compressed form. 
The date of the treatises is uncertain. Perhaps De centum Metris was a youthful 
work. G. B. Pesenti has found in a MS. fifty-nine letters of Poliziano or his 
friends, seven of them hitherto unedited. These letters are important to students of 
Renaissance Latin. Especially interesting is a letter about the production of 
Sophocles’ Electva in Greek. P. Fossataro contrasts and compares Menander’s 
Epitrepontes with the Hecyva of Terence. The former he analyzes as a play a these, 
the latter as containing an approach to modern realism, but both as based on a 
‘feminist ’ idea of morality. O. Tescari discusses once more the question of the site 
of the Fons Bandusiae, and sums up in favour of the region of Venusia. 


Bol tI, No. 3. 


C. Pascal maintains that the Scipio of Ennius was a Satire (in the older sense). 
As to subject, if Lucilius could celebrate Scipio Aemilianus in a Satire, Ennius may 
well have celebrated Africanus. Pascal wishes to identify it with the third book. 
Cicero quotes some lines of Ennius which he expressly declares to have been uttered 
by Scipio, ending ‘testes sunt Campi Magni.’ But Nonius quotes the line (in the 
form ‘ testes sunt lati campi’) as being in the third book of Satires. Pascal attacks 
the view of Skutsch that the Scifio was an epic poem, and differs from him also as to 
the order of its composition, Skutsch holding that the Avnales was of later date, 
because otherwise Ennius must have repeated the subject-matter of the Amnales in 
the Scipio. But Pascal argues that the Aunales were an account of Scipio’s wars, and 
the Scipio a defence, with a rapid survey of his hero’s whole life and a tribute to his 
greatness. A lengthy commentary follows on the ‘fragments.’ F. Ribezzo, in an 
article on Etymological Anomalies, discusses: (1) Thraco-phryg. féxos, ‘ pane,’ 
Alban. buke ‘pane’; (2) atpor, Aaywoi, yAwrtav “IradcKGv; (3) Grk. otdypos, Lat. 
sidus, -evis; (4) lllyr. Sabaja; (5) Messap. Pio@nv, Spéravov, dvpmedotopov, F. 
Guglielmino offers yet another solution of Cavmen 68 of Catullus as follows: lines 
I-40 are a genuine letter to his friend Manlius. The limes after 40 were written under 
different circumstances, are of earlier date than 1-40, and are addressed to Allius. 
They were, however, recast by the poet at different times, and Guglielmino regards 
lines 91-100, 135-141 as insertions. But itis impossible to regard the poem as a unit. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 


Aug. 28 (double number). J. Vahlen, Beitrdge zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Neudruck 
besorgt von Hermann Schone (H. F. Miller). A reprint of work published in 
1865-7. W. Klein, Studien zu Ammianus Marcellinus. Klio, Beitrage zur alten 
Geschichte. 13. Beiheft (A. Klotz). A study of the sources used by A. A. Stein- 
wenter, Beitriige zum offentlichen Urkundenwesen der Romer (von Druffel). J. Kromayer, 
Antike Schlachtfelder. III. 1, 2 (Lammert). This review, concluded in the following 
number, discusses the battles of Cannae and Zamaat considerable length. F. Slotty, 
Dev Gebrauch des Konjunktivs und Optativs in den griechischen Dialekten. 

Sept. 4. E, Drerup, Die Anfange der hellenischen Kultur. Homer. 11. Ed. 
(J. Ziehen). H. Roese, De Ovidit codice Gissensi (Tolkiehn). Includes a complete 
collation of this MS. with the text of Merkel-Ehwald. The work is not always 
accurate. F. Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptolemaios II. Mit 51 Abbild. im Text 
und 3 Taf. (v. Behr). The picture of the tent given in this treatise is repro- 
duced in the tenth edition (1915) of the Hdbch. dey Kunstgeschichte by Springer, 
Michaelis and Wolters. The reviewer discusses the structure as an architect. 

Sept. 11. A. Elter, Ein athenisches Gesetz tiber die eleusinische Aparche (Wide). 
On an inscription, important for constitutional history, recording a resolution of the 
vopobérat, printed in Michel, Rec. d’inscr. Gr. suppl. 1., 1912, No. 1459, and in 
I. G. II’. No. 140. E. Riisch, Grammatik der delphischen Inschniften. 1, Lautlehre 
(Nachmanson). Highly praised. 

Sept. 18. A. Gudeman, P. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. II. Ed. (John). 
The long Prolegomena are the most valuable part; the commentary is weak on 
grammatical points. A. Philippson, Reisen wud Forschungen im westlichen Kleinasien 
(Gerland). Heft 4 and 5 with a Register to the whole work. Haug und Sixt, Die 
vomischen Inschriften und Bildwevke Wiirttembergs. II. Ed. (G. Wolff). 

Sept. 25. A. Chatzis, Der Philosoph und Gvrammatiker Ptolemaios Chennos. 
I, Leben, Schriftstellerei und Fragmente (except the Life of Aristotle). I. Ein- 
leitung und Text (Berndt). This will be the standard book on Ptolemaeus. The 
Commentary is to be published 1915. Christ’s Gesch. d. griech. Lit. needs revision 
on this writer. P. Rasi, Gli studi vecenti suil’ epitafio di Allia Potestas e la metrica del 
cavme (Tolkiehn). Found in 1912 in the Via Salaria, Rome; date about 300 A.D. 

Oct. 2. F.G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(Preuschen). The book, which has been carefully revised, may be recommended to. 
all who wish to make themselves acquainted with the principles of N.T. textual 
criticism. S. Feist, Indogermanen und Germanen. Ein Beitrag zur europaischen 
Urgeschichtsforschung (Hermann), G. Wolff contributes to this number a paper on 
Archadologische Bodenforschung in Hessen. 

Oct. 9. L. Koettgen, Quae ratio intercedat inter Indagatoves fabulam Sophocleam et 
hymnum in Mercurium qui fertuy Homericus (Bucherer). An able and learned disser- 
tation. O. Morelli, Apuleiana III., IV. (Helm). J. L. Myres, Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus (Anthes). Useful for giving a general idea 
of Cyprian antiquities, not only those in the New York Museum. R. Kleinpaul, Das 
Seelenleben im Spiegel der Sprache (Meltzer). Lightly written but full of learning. 

Oct. 16. E. Kalinka, Xenophontis qui inscribituy libellus ’"A@nvatwv rodireda ed. 
E. K. (Nestle). Teubner text with app. crit. (fuller than in K.’s large edition), Latin 
Introduction on the MSS. and editions. V. Henselmanns, Die Widerspriiche in 
Vergils Aeneis (Tolkiehn), The writer of this dissertation knows the literature of the 
subject well and contributes some new ideas. 

Oct.23. M. Ahle, Sprachliche und kritische Untersuchungen zu Columella (Schmalz). 
On C.’s use of the gerund and gerundive and on the text of a number of passages. 
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M. Richter, Priscorum poetarum et scriptorum de se et aliis iudicia (Klotz), Goes down 
to the time of Cicero. 

Oct. 30. J. Kohler und L. Wenger, Ovientalisches Recht und Recht dey Griechen 
und Romer (Soltau). A section of ‘Die Kultur der Gegenwart.’ Useful to the 
scholar. A. Merlin, Forum et Maisons d’ Althiburos (Oehler). 

Nov. 6. F. Postma, De mumine divino quid sensevrit Vergilius (Tolkiehn). The 
author disagrees with the views expressed by MacInnes in C.R., 1910, pp. 169 sqq. 
‘The conception of Fata in the Aeneid.’ G. L. Bisoffi, J] Contra Symmachum di 
Aurelio Prudenzio Clemente (Weyman). This study throws some light on the poem. 
Fr. Boehm, Die Schrift des Giglio Gregorio Givaldi tiber die Symbole des Pythagoras (B.A. 
Miller). Shows that G. himself composed the work which he attributed to Plutarch: 
‘in libellum quendam incidi cui titulus est: Pythagorica praecepta mystica a Plutarcho 
interpretata,’ 

Nov. 13. J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyve, le philosophe néo-platonicien (Jaeger). R. 
Berndt contributes to this and the two following numbers ‘Die Fragmente des 
Grammatikers Habron,’ a complete text with notes, 

Noy. 20. Fr. Eisemann, Anaximenea (Wilke). In the first part of this disserta- 
tion there is a valuable study of the order of words. In the second part the author 
tries, less successfully, to show that the papyrus (Hibeh 26) is of comparatively little 
value for the constitution of the text. J. Weber, Quaestionum grammaticarum specimen 
(Tolkiehn). A careful examination of the ancient evidence for the pronunciation of 
c, g,k. In many cases the statements of the grammarians are traced back to Varro. 


Classical Weekly (New York). Vol. IX. 1915. 


Oct. 2. C. Favre, Thesauyvus Verborum quae in titulis Ionicis leguntuy cum 
Hevodoteo servmone comparatus (E. H. Sturtevant). ‘Each word and meaning are 
diligently compared with Herodotus’ usage, if the word appears in Herodotus.’ 
H. S. Gehman, The Interpreters of Foreign Languages among the Ancients: a Study 
Based on Greek and Latin Sources (C. W. Pepiler). 

Oct. 9. Austin Smyth, The Composition of the Iliad. An Essay on a Numerical 
Law in its Structure (G. M. Bolling). ‘Mr. Smyth has laid his hand upon a pressing 
problem—the need of getting back to the original articulations of the poem.’ 

Oct. 16. W. W. Mooney, The House-door on the Ancient Stage (R. C. Flickinger). 
‘When a back-scene was introduced in the Athenian theatre, therefore, its doors 
were made to conform to what must still have been the normal practice, and from 
this precedent theatrical doors continued to open outwards not only in Greece but also 
in Italy... .’ C. P. Clark, Numerical Phraseology in Vergil (G. P. Hadzsits). ‘The 
work is of real value for students of Roman history and religion as well as for students 
of Virgil’s literary technique. HH. McN. Poteat, Repetition in Latin Poetry with 
Special Reference to the Metvical Treatment of Repeated Words (G. Howe). K. P. 
Harrington, The Roman Elegiac Poets, edited with Introduction and Notes by K. P. H. 
(H. L, Cleasby). 

Oct. 30. T. Rice Holmes, C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarit Rerum in Gallia 
Gestavum VII. A. Hirti, Commentavius VIII., edited by T. R. H. (Gonzalez Lodge). 
‘ All this material [in the Introduction], while presented briefly, is characterized by 
the clearness, cogency and virility which we have come to associate with Mr. Holmes’s 
name.’ A. A. Howard, Latin Selections (F. F. Abbott). ‘The work is intended to 
illustrate public life in the Roman Commonwealth in the time of Cicero.’ 

Nov. 13. R.T. Elliott, The Achavnians of Aristophanes (F. G. Allinson).-Z ‘In 
any case, Greek scholars must be grateful to the editor for his unsparing labour in 
obtaining and reviewing his data.’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

Sept. 4. L. Wenger, Recht dev Griechen u. Rémey (Koschaker). Of interest both 
for the specialist and the general reader. A. Krieger, De Aululariae Plautinae 
exemplavi Graeco (Bickel). The prototype seems certainly to have been Menander’s. 
J. Kohte, Die Baukunst des kl. Altertums und ihre Entwicklung (v. Bezold). An excellent 
book. F. Stahlin, Pharsalos. 

Sept. 11. R. Methner, Lateinische Syntax des Verbums (Debrunner). Merits and 
defects are alike great. H. Zinsmeister, Die Anfangsverse von Sophokles’ Antigone. 

Sept. 18. Fr. Schleiermacher, Platons Phaidros, tibers. von F. S.; new edition 
by C. Wayte, with many alterations of S.’s translation. 

Sept. 25. G. P. Oikonomos, ’Emvypadat rs Maxedovias (v. Gaertringen). The 
editor shows great learning and powers of interpretation. G. Heidrich, Claudius 
Rutilius Namatianus. With introd. and critical notes by G. H. (Moeller). Of 
permanent value. 

Oct. 2. W.L. Friedrich, Zu Cassius Dio LXI. 10 u. Seneca De constantia IX. 2 
(Bickel), A defence of the writer’s position. 

Oct. 9. L. Parmentier, Recherches suv le tvaité d’Isis et d’Osivis de Plutarque 
(Ziegler). 

Oct. 16. A. Tresp, Die Fragmente d. griech. Kunstschviftstelley, ges. von A. T. 
(Pfeiffer). Diligent and careful work. F. Studniczka, Die griech. Kunst an Knieger- 
gvdbern (Robert). Striking characterization and excellent treatment. 

Oct. 23. E. Scheer, Studien zu den Dvamen des Aeschylos (Fischl). Ingenious, 
but hardly convincing. Lehmann-Haupt, Solon of Athens, the poet merchant and states- 
man (Regling), 

Oct. 30. J. Sundwall, Westvémische Studien (Rosenberg), An excellent work. 
C. C. Conrad, The technique of continuous action in Roman comedy (M. Kéhm). The 
carefulness and sound method of the author deserve recognition. 

Nov. 6. A. Maidhof, Zur Begriffsbestimmung dey Koine (Wolff). Highly praised. 
P. Rowald, Repertorium lat. Worterverzeichnissey und Speziallextka. 

Nov. 13. M. Weber, Lukians von Samosata stimtliche Werke, ibers. von M. W. 
(Stamm). A model translation, F. Paulus, Prosopographie dey Beamten des ’Apowoirns 
vopos in dev Zett von Augustus bis auf Diokletian (Viereck). Composed with great care. 

Nov. 20. H. Geist, De L. A. Senecae Naturalium Quaestionum codicibus. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915. VI.-IX. 

C. Zander, Eurhythmia. 11. Numert Latin aetas imtegra; I11. Eurhythmia 
Ciceyonis (Miinscher). The critic, whilst praising much of the work, is unconvinced 
of the principal assertions. A. Heisenberg u. L. Wenger, Byz. Papyn der R. Hof- 
und Staatsbibliothek zu Miinchen (Partsch). The commentary is excellent, and the 
legal terms are well explained. E. Lofstedt, Philologischer Kommentay zur Pere- 
grinatio Aetheriae (Heraeus). An excellent book. H. Magnus, Ovzdiz Metamor- 
phoseon libri XV. (Helm), The editor deserves gratitude. E. Norden, Enmius u. 
Vergilius (Pasquali). As important as the author’s Kwustprosa. F.Studniczka, Das 
Symposion Ptolemaios’ IJ.(Rubensohn), The book is instructive and stimulating even 
where it is not convincing. ‘ 


Hermes. L. 4. 1915. 

A. Klotz, Zu den Quellen dev 4 u. 5 Dekaden des Livius. 1. Die spanischen 
Provinzen zwischen den 2 punischen und 3 makedonischen Kriegen. K. agrees 
,with Kahrstedt that the differences between books 38 and 39 point to the use of 
different sources; but as the variations are insignificant, the tradition seems to be 
generally reliable. 2. Valerius Antias und Cl. Quadrigarius. Up to the end of 
bk. 38 V. A. is the principal source for the events in Spain; from bk. 39 onwards, 
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C.Q. E. von Stern, Kleomenes III. u. Avchidamos. Plutarch is right in stating that 
A. was killed dxovros tot KXeopévovs. K. Ziegler, Die Genesiszitat in dey Schrift rept 
tyous. This was inserted by a Christian. O, Lenze, Zu Herahlit. fr. 26 (Diels). A 
restoration and interpretation. 

Mnemosyne. XLIII. 4. rors. 


C. W. Vollgraff deals with nine Argive inscriptions belonging to the third 
century B.c, which have been recently discovered. Of these two are almost complete. 
They contain decrees in honour of foreigners. Vollgraff attempts to restore, interpret 
and date them. J. J. Hartmann writes on the Epitaph of Allia Potestas, inscribed on 
a stone discovered some years ago, and containing some fifty-two verses. The 
epitaph is interesting as being the work of an uneducated person attempting to write 
in the style of Virgil or Horace, but making frequent errors in metre and quantity. 
A. Rutgers van der Loeff, on the Oschophoria, collects the passage in ancient authors 
which throw light on the festival. In its original form he regards it as an initiation 
ceremony by which the ephebi were admitted into the ranks of the men of the 
community. J. C. Naber continues his Observations on Roman Law. The present 
paper, entitled De Nilo censitore, deals with the laws in force in Egypt (particularly 
during the Roman period) relating to the assessment of lands the boundary-stones of 
which had been lost and the area altered by the action of the river. P. H. Damsté, 
on Aristoph. Acharn. 95-97, suggests the reading dpadov for 6/GaApov in the last line. 
J. J. Hartmann on Soph. Tvach. 706-710 proposes to read Ovjcxew for Ovijoxwv in 7. 
L. Rank on Ovid Amor. I. 8. 57 sq. discusses an article by D. A. Slater (Class. Rev. 
Dec. 1913, pp. 257s8q.). He accepts neither the interpretation there proposed nor the 
emendation suggested as an alternative, but would read ‘ecce quid iste tuus praeter 
noua carmina uates | donat? amatoris millia multa se ges.’ 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXIX. Part1. 1915. 


E, Cavaignac, Quelques vemarques suv Vhistovicité de Tite-Live XXI.-XLV. An 
attempt to show that Livy’s authorities had access to original documents of great 
importance, especially to those preserved in the archives of the Senate. B. Haus- 
soullier, Décrets de Nicopolis d’Epive. An examination of an inscription recently 
discovered by Greek excavators in Epirus. S. Reinach, Les communiqués de César. 
A discussion of Caesar, B.G. i. 30-36, which, it is maintained, embodies two contra- 
dictory accounts. A. Reinach, Notes critiques aux chapitres de Pline relatifs & V histoire 
de Vavt. Continued from Vol. 38, p. 245. Discusses: (1) The two Aristeides and 
the Theban School. (2) Nikias and Praxiteles. Were there two artists with these 
names? (3) Aetion and the marriage of Alexander and Roxane. (4) The Paralos 
and Hammonias of Protogenes. (5) Did Apelles paint two pictures of Aphrodite ? 

BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE: Review of O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften. 

Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIII. 1. 1915. 

E, Bignone, New studies in Epicuvean texts and doctrines. Contains emendations 
of two papyrus fragments of Philodemus from Herculaneum, and discusses their 
relation to the doctrine of Epicurus. F. Ribezzo, (1) On the etymology and meaning of 
the words gloria, Lar, and telum ; (2) On the origin of the single oblique case in the dual in 
Greek, discussing the views of Brugmann and Hirt, and advancing fresh arguments. 
F. Stabile, The latinity of the new Psalter published from Codex Casinensis 557. A long 
article on the morphology, phonology, vocabulary and syntax of this Psalter, edited 
by Dom. Antonio Amelli (Rome, 1912): the editor’s ascription of it to Rufinus of 
Aquileia is rejected, and it is argued that the vocabulary points to a much later date. 
E, Stampini, The painter Marcus Plautius. A new interpretation of the well-known 
epigram in the temple of Juno at Ardea recorded by Pliny (N.H. 35. 10). Aban- 
doning ihe view that ‘ Loco’ is a proper name and punctuating ‘ Dignis digna loco. 
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Picturis condecorauit, etc.,’ the writer translates ‘For the worthy painter rewards 
worthy of or suitable to the place’: i.e.a statue or bust of the painter would have been 
out of place in the temple, and the inscription of his name ‘in ipsa pictura’ was 
an honour properly given to him. G. Furlani, 6 ofvpvyxos xapaxtjp. A vigorous 
polemic against the view of Mentz (Rh. Mus. 68) that this phrase means a form of 
writing derived from or current in the city of Oxyrhynchus. E. Fay, De Jatebris 
litterarum in glande saxea Saepinati Osce inscriptis. Offers a new interpretation of an 
Oscan inscription edited by Kent in J.F. 32. 196. ‘Kuru’ in the second line is held 
to be equivalent to ‘ nux’ used sensu obsceno for ‘ testiculus,’ and the English slang use 
of ‘nut’ is held to have the same origin. The numeral IIV. which precedes ‘kuru’ 
is explained as ‘tertius ’=¢estis=testiculus. F. H. Fobes, On a passage of Aristotle. 
Argues for the reading deé re wAarvrépa in Arist. Meteor. II. 3. 358b 12, instead of the 
det tAatutépa of the Berlin editors. G. L. Bisoffi, On Aesch. Ag. 1119-1124. After 
a résumé of the many renderings proposed for this passage suggests a new explanation 
of Evvavire atyais, dvtw having often in tragedy the sense of ‘ going,’ fvvaviTw may, 
like the Latin ‘concedere,’ mean to retire or withdraw. The phrase will then refer 
to the pallor of death: the blood ‘retires or disappears ’ from the face. 


Wochenschrift der klassischen Philologie. 1915. 

July 26 (double number). A. Tresp, Die Fragmente dey griechischen Kultschrift- 
steller (Nestle). A most valuable piece of work. J. E. Harry, The Greek Tragic 
Poets (Busche). The positive results do not quite correspond to the labour and 
ingenuity devoted to the work. F. Sommer, Handbuch dey lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehve. 3 ed.(Zimmermann). Helpful. C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites 
in the Third Century of the Roman Empive (Rosenberg). Valuable. G. Rudberg, 
Neutestamentlichey Text und Nomina sacra (Larfeld). A laudatory review. J. B. 
Aufhauser, Mivacula S. Georgu (Nikos A. Bees). 

Aug. 9. W. Sardemann, Eleusinische Ubergabe-urkunden aus dem V. Jahrh. (W. 
Larfeld). An appreciative review. J. Ziehen, Bemerkungen zu Lucan’s Pharsalia. 

Aug. 16 (double number). W. Hartmann, De quingue aetatibus Hestodeis (Seeliger). 
Shows industry. F. Sommer, (1) Handbuch der latemnischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 
2 and 3 ed, (2) Kvitische Evldiuterungen zur lat. Laut- und Formenlehve (Walde). 
Excellent work: the author has a sound feeling for probability. 

Aug. 23. K. Latte, De saltationibus Graecorum capita quinque (Fehrle). The 
material is well digested. M. San Nicolo, Aegyptisches Veveinswesen zur Zeit dev 
Ptoleméer u. Romer (Wiedemann). A pioneer study of social organization in the 
wider sense. E. T. Goodspeed, The Bixby Gospels (Larfeld). 

Sept. 6. E. Fiechter, Die baugeschichtiliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters 
(Bliimner). The reviewer is not always in agreement. F. Preisigke, Fachwérter des 
offentlichen Verwaltungsdienst Agyptens in der griech. Papyrusurkunden dey ptolemiisch- 
vomischen Zeit (Gemoll). Thorough and practical. 

Sept. 13. O. Apelt, Platons Dialog Sophistes. Ubers, u. erldutert von O. A. 
(Berndt). Valuable. P. Gotzes, De Cuicevonis tribus genevibus dicendi {Nohl). A 
thorough study. A. S. Pease, Medical allusions in the works of St. Jerome (Fuchs). 

Sept. 20. G. M. Calhoun, Athenian clubs in politics and litigation (Cauer). C. 
Ritter, Platons Dialog Phaidros. Ubers. u. erlautert von C. R. (Gillischewski). 
Exact and clear. F. Preisigke, Bevichtigungsliste der griech. Papyrusurkunden aus 
Agypten. Heft 2 (Viereck). Exceptionally valuable. 

Sept. 27. G. Wissowa-Kroll-Witte, Pauly’s Realencyclopaidie. Second series, 
Ra-Ryton (Harder), Severely compressed. A. G. Roper, Ancient Eugenics (Cauer). 

Oct. 4. G. Rudberg, Zum sogenannten zehnten Buch der aristotelischen Tiergeschichte 
(Lehnert). C. Lanzani, Mario ¢ Sulla (Gelzer). Not to be taken seriously. 
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Oct. 11. O. Friebel, Fulgentius dey M ythogvaph u. Bischof (Bogel). The material 
does not bear out the writer’s conclusions. M. Arnaudov, Rites et légendes bulgares. 
A work in the Bulgarian language. F avourably reviewed by N. A. Bees. 

Oct. 18. E. Pokorny, Studien zur griech. Geschichte im IV. Jahrh, v. Chr, (Cauer). 
The reviewer is favourable. E. Petersen, Otto Jahn in seinen Briefen (Giithling), 

Oct. 25. M, Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione (Stiirmer). The reviewer, 
an adherent of the unity theory, finds the standpoint obsolete. Ida Kapp, Callimachi 
Hecalae fragmenta (Kénnecke), A convenient collection, not making any considerable 
advance in the interpretation. 

Nov. 1. H. Gintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arvischen u. Altgriechischen 
(Wagner). Important and almost always convincing. G, Oikonomos, ’Exvypadal rijs 
Maxedovias (Larfeld). 

Nov. 8. Val. K. Miiller, Dey Polos, die griechische Gétterkrone (Engelhardt). 
C. P. Gunning, De Sophistis Graeciae pracceptovibus (Nestle). H. Fischer, Quaestiones 
Aeneanae (Wagner). A valuable study of A. Tacticus. 

Nov. 15. G. Andresen, Kovrvumpierte Eigennamen bei Tacitus. Th. Stang], 
Lextkalisches ; expedientia and paruiloquium in Boethius. 


LANGUAGE. 
Glotta. VI. 4. 1915. 


SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE OF 1912. Greek by Kretschmer; Latin Ety- 
mology, etc., by Felix Hartmann; Latin Metric, Syntax, etc., by Kroll. Review 
of second edition of Hirt’s Handbuch. Witte: rds (~ ~): roudds (— ~). Ehrlich: 
Expiratory accent in Greek from middle of fourth century B.c.; Apocope; grave 
accent a middle tone. Wackernagel’s accounting for lack of vocative *Oce rejected. 
Drewitt: original present value of augment ¢«-. Nazari: Siékovos, a<d+a; 
dyKdvous. diaxdvos: Sabine ancus ‘seruus.’ Schwyzer: car’ abryotw (-ori-: Skr. 
-sthi- ‘stans’), E. Thomas: vupd[vd]écpara. Charlotte Frankel: Oypexos (Cor- 
inthian bowl)=Umbricus. Schwyzer: Cypr. raFiw: Lat. pawio: rato [see A]Ph. 
XXVI. 188; 405]. Kretschmer rejects Solmsen’s DcAn-vés =‘ snub-nose’ [Class. Rev. 
XXIII. 208] for his own derivation [G/. IV. 351 sq.] from Thracian (Aa. Kiihner’s 
Lat. Grammatik: new edition disparaged. Persson: denies Lat. év<vi ; pe<tu-. 
Wackernagel (after Sommer): Latin gen. in -iws: Skr. in -sya (accepted). Brug- 
mann: Lat. impf. subj. compounded of infin.+a form of ive (amédve+ém, etc.) ; not 
explicitly rejected. Collitz: Lat. #=Skr. tye. Fay: sharp polemic against his 
explanations by suffixation (in KZ. XLV. 111-133; AJPh. XXXIII. 377-400; 
XXXIV. 15-42). Thurneysen: litigave modelled on remex, vemigare [but cf. nauigare : 
Skr. navdja, Av. névaza- ‘nauta’|. Wood: polemic against his etymological method. 
E. Thomas: Petronius’ babaecalus = Ba8ai xadds (Aristophanes, Birds, 272); in 63. 3 
read cac<l>i<s>tus (from kardkdewros) for caccitus. Gruenler: etguis, ecquis. 
Wackernagel: Rud. 135, aula extaris, by (sentence) dissimilation for aula *extalis. 
Persson: Lat. feve, ferme ‘mostly’: fert; cf. OHG. bora-lang ‘very long’; fluit: 
[oivo-]PAvE, cf. rop-Pdorvé; for[c]tis: Skr. brhats ‘fattens’ ; Jremit: Ppépe, OHG. 
brewan (IE. bh- / b-); imutare: Skr. vett ‘seeks,’ Slav. vitati ‘ welcome *; stolo : atoXos 
‘prow’ [A/Ph. XXXIV. 19]; ¢[v]d-ma ‘swelling’: tumeo; uia: Skr. [ pada-lvi, cf. 
wena [? Osc. am-vianud ‘circuitu’]. Havet: funus / foenus. E. Thomas: madulsa : 
madet +mulsa, Wackernagel: mar|t}i-tus ; Lith. marti- ‘bride.’ Hirt: miles: dpiros, 
Skr. samikd-m ‘proelium.’ Thurneysen: piz[t]gave.: wtp [xtp: purus in AJPh. 
XXVI. 192]. Baehrens: Beitraege z. Lat. Syntax. Wackernagel: The ‘ Historical’ 
Future. Methner: aliquis: quisquam. F. H. Fowler: guin not=‘why not,’ but x. 
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Lejay : parenthetic -que in absque [Kroll’s objection fails to reckon with the common 
interruption, at or near the beginning of a sentence, of the stream of thought. 
Touching quod ‘though,’ Kroll is right]. Latin word-order : review of works by 
H. Schneider, Marouzeau, Kieckers, Rhys Roberts. Schoenwitz, re- in compounds. 
Prosody and metre: G. Jackmann on ‘ The Iambic Law’ (important). 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIV. 5. 1914-15. 

N. van Wijk, Das litawische langvokalische Pritevitum. WH. H. Bender, The accent 
of Sanskrit mant- and -vant. J. Compernass, Vulgdarlateinisches. 1. mactare * schlagen, 
priigeln.’ 2. nihilominus ‘gleichfalls, ebenso.’ Kar! Brugmann, (i.) Die Entstehung 
des altindischen Prekativs ; (ii.) Zur Geschichte der lateinischen Nomina mit Formans -ti-. 
To the rare Latin words with the simple formative -ti- (as in Greek épacvs) instead 
of the common extension -tion-, like satias belongs also damnas, which does not differ 
essentially from damnatio. With these belong also a large number of masculine 
concretes or adjectives of Old Italic (nostras, etc., penates, Arpinas, Quirites). Oscan 
senateis, and Umbrian fratrecate and mayonatei are interpreted from this point of view. 
(iii.) Zwei oskische Adverbialbildungen. 1, ehss, ex. It is maintained in opposition to 
Skutsch that this form is to be connected with ekkum. 2. pikkapid [plocapid pocapit 
arises from fod, xaré and the indefinite particle -pid, which corresponds to Old Indic 
cit. E. Kieckers, Zur 2. sing. des aktiven Imperfekts und zur 3. sing. des aktiven 
Impevativs des Prasens im Altivischen, Indices. ANZEIGER FUR INDOGERMANISCHE 
SpracH- UND ALTERTUMSKUNDE. XXXIV. 1915. Reviews of H. Adjarian, Classt- 
fication des Dialectes Armémiens ; Liibker, Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums. 8 Aufl. ; 
Hatzidakis, ‘EAAnvixat pedérar; Psaltes, Grammatik dey byzantinischen Chroniken ; 
Nichols, The semantic variability and semantic equivalents of -oso- and -lento-. John Ries, 
Zuv Gliederung der Syntax und der Gesamtgrammatih. Polemic against certain 
criticisms of the author’s views advanced by the late Richard M. Meyer. 


MXXV,. Land 2. 81O85: 
E. Kieckers, Zur ovatio vecta in den indogermanischen Sprachen. 1. An elaborate 


study of the modes of introducing direct quotations, illustrated by hundreds of 


examples, many of them from non-indogermanic languages. K. Brugmann, Uber 
einige zu dvivnys gehirige Nominalformen. The Cyprian name read ’Ovaijos by Sittig is 
shown to be the adjective évdios. +R. Wilsdorf, Exim altlatemischer Dativ der 
finften Deklination auf -iei. Emends the second line of the Scipio inscr. CIL. I. 38 
to progeniei ingenui. O. A. Danielsson, Zu einer arkadischen Verbalform. abevdjov av 
of IG. V. 2. 343, is interpreted as an optative after the analogy of the postulated 
*hép0(v)a form. E. Kieckers, Avmenisehes. C.Cappeller, Noch zwolf Pasakos. Fairy 
tale texts in the Lithuanian dialect of south-eastern Prussia. F*. Holthausen, 
Etymologien. 3. apis is connected with opus. St. Mladenov, Etymologisches. K. 
Treimer, Dey albanische Nationalname. H. Hirt, Zur Verbalflexion. 1. Zum dolischen 
Optativ. The Aorist optative in -e- is regarded as very primitive, and used to 
explain the Latin imperfect subjunctive, whose correspondence is regularly with the 
optative in other languages. 2. Lat. nouit=ags. cnéow. N. A. Dekawalles, Em 
hesychisches Nachwort fiiy ‘onomatopoétisches Gebilde.’ A gloss in Hesychius is thus 
divided: pdpara* rolnpa 7d Bpdpara, and compared with poppav: émt rhs madeKhs 
gwvis* érOiew. The word voinua must then be assigned the hitherto unrecognized 
meaning of dvopatorouia. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1916. 


HESIODEA III. 


THE recently issued volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Part XI.) contains 
new and important fragments from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women ; and the 
two substantial pieces grouped as No. 1358 are particularly welcome as 
shedding light upon two rather obscure sections of that work—the Yijs teptooos, 
and the history of the Sons of Europa and Zeus. It goes without saying that 
the editors’ treatment of these fragments is in every way admirable; and I 
trust it will not be regarded as an impertinence if I endeavour to restore a few 
lines which they have refrained from completing, and to offer an alternative 
reconstruction of a somewhat difficult passage. 


I. 
Frag. 1, Col. i, ll. 16 sqq. 


The editors are certainly right in their view that these lines deal with Sar- 
pedon. The surviving fragment does not suit either Minos or Rhadamanthys, 
and notices of their ‘ honours’ must have followed later. We may observe, in 
passing, that the fragment on Minos quoted by ‘ Plato’ (Minos, 320 D) from 
Hesiod ' is too summary to have served this purpose, and may be supposed to 
have occurred in connection with a notice of a heroine wedded by Minos. 
Two considerations make it worth while to attempt to restore this passage 
further than the discoverers have done: (1) l. 20 can be completed with some 
degree of confidence; and (2) the portent described in Il. 25 sqq. does not 
seem to be that which preceded the death of Sarpedon. 

(1) GH, in dealing with the conflation of the two Sarpedons (p. 45), refer 
to Apollodorus III. i. 2: cal adr@ SiSwor Zeds em) tpeis yeveds Chv—a sentence 
which recalls a line in the complaint of Teiresias in the Melampodia :? 


e / Te x uA \ / > a 
emTa T éml Cwerv yeveds peporrav avOporwr. 


It is possible that it is a coincidence merely, that 1. 20 of the new papyrus ends 
exactly as does the verse from the Melampodia: ]. Kepotrwv avOpworwv; but if 


1 Rzach (1908), frag. 103. 2 Rzach. frag. 161, 
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we take the express statement of Apollodorus about Sarpedon fully into 
account, we may pretty confidently restore 


a \ alk , \ , b) , 
[rpets yap emt Cwew yeved|s peporav avOparrav 


and take this to be explanatory of tyu# in 1. 18. For the first part of the 
following verse I suggest 5’ dsroynpdoxev: such an amplification of the gift 
of longevity was obviously necessary whether Sarpedon ended his long life 
fighting before Troy, or was represented by our poet (see below) as living on 
after his fight with Patroclus. dmoynpdoxew occurs in Theognis (821), but not 
in Hesiod; évréAXew in 1. 21 is not the verb one would have expected in this 
context, but need not create any difficulty. 

(2) The passage (Il. 25-28) describing the portent is somewhat difficult. 
But the colon at the end of 1. 23 indicates that Sarpedon is the personage 
roréuovo Sarjpov, and that we cannot introduce Patroclus as slayer of Sarpedon 
in l. 24: nor can we fit the Homeric \wddes aiwatoécoas into the first part of 
]. 25, where they should occur, if at all, before the participial phrase én’ 
apiot|epd onpata paivwy ; nor, again, can these words, or an equivalent, find 
a place in 1. 27—especially as the editors pronounce aiw|arog out of the 
question. It seems almost impossible, then, to regard the portent under con- 
sideration as that which presaged the death of Sarpedon; indeed, the part 
played by the hero at Troy does not seem to be dealt with until ll. 29-30, 
and the narrative of his death may be thought to begin at l. 31. If this be so, 
the portent is most likely to have occurred as Sarpedon was setting out from 
Lycia for Troy, and ll. 25-26 may be restored in one of two ways. If the 
poet followed the Homeric account of the fate of Sarpedon we might read— 


n ®’ By, / 2759 25 eo / / / 
[76 & dpvev mpoén’ er’ apvotlepa, onpata daivov 
[xjpa te made hirw Leds] apOrta pndea cides, 


though in Homer Sarpedon has no such warning of his fate. I hope I shall 
not be thought perverse, however, in preferring a rather different type of 
reconstruction : 


[odpavoev Se of Hxev Oy’ aot lépa, ojpata haivev 
[voorov 0 vie hitw Leds] apOita pndea eidas. 


Sarpedon did indeed return to Lycia—in the arms of Sleep and Death; but 
if that were the ‘return’ referred to, vooros must be used here in a cruelly 
ironical sense. Is it not possible that the Hesiodic poet took advantage of 
Zeus’ indecision (II. 436-7) to represent—perhaps with ulterior motives—that 
Sarpedon was carried off alive from the battle? He may, for example, have 
tried to smoothe out the difficulties arising from the confusion of the two 
Sarpedons by transferring the Homeric account of Sarpedon I. (Z. 200-202) to 
the life of his composite Sarpedon after he was carried back alive from Troy. 
The process of reconciliation would be complete if we could suppose, further, 
that the hero was represented as being wounded only by Patroclus, and carried 
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back by Sleep and Death: perhaps Hera (as so often) was deceived. All this, 
however, would be building conjecture upon conjecture, were it not that the 
conflation of the two heroes necessitates the transference of the episode 
Z. 200-202 to the end of the life of the single figure, and that, without some 
such supposition, this episode must be thought to have been entirely ignored 
by the Hesiodic poet. 

The whole passage, then, may be restored as follows : 


7H Tot o pev AvKins 7’ evpleins ids dvacce 
/ SY pl / di. / 
Tapmmonréas T’ iOuve rolAeus ev vateTaw@oas 
Lyvos éxov oxnrtpov. tor]dAn & éot oreo Tin, 
\ ® a \ / / an 
THY Ot O@KE TATHP weyadn|TOpL TroLWéVL NADY. 
20 Tpels yap émi Coew yeved|s wepoTwv avOporor, 
>) > / rJ wf / ig, 4 e 
und atroynpacKeu éverein|ato pntiera Zevs 
méurre O€ pv Tpoinvdc. tor]iv & éxpivato Naor, 
AexTovs ex Avxins datas Tp]weao’ éixoupous * 
x ba Ss 8 N an / Py / 
Tous aye Laprndav Kxpvepod] morépworo Sanuov. 
25 ovpavober é of Kev by’ aotlépa, onuata daiver 
vootov 0’ vu ditw Leds] addOita undea cides. 
‘ Jato, apgiBarovears 
ev vap evi pect oid’ dre 6n| AvdOev tépas Hev. 
H méy apiorevoey Te ped’ “Exrlopos avdodovovo 
30 Kal Tetyos pHEev + Aavaoior] dé nde’ EOnxev. 
adn’ Or’ ap’ Eumrvevoev Kpatepov pévols ’Apyeilolice 
Ilatpoxnros 


L. 16. GH (with 7’ inserted). 

L. 18. cp. Hesiod frag. 103. 1. 3. 

L. 20. cp. Hesiod frag. 166. }. 5. 

L. 22. cp. Z. 168, 207: the subject of vréuzre is Zeus. 
ees Cp.Z. 158, 


Pree cp. A. 475. 
L. 30. cp. M. 290-293. 
II. 
Frag. 2, Col. i, ll. 8 sqq. 
Line 8 stands thus in the papyrus— 
is : : : .]? ewe epya* Kae af 


The mark of elision immediately after the initial lacuna suggests that either 
a verb or 7’ preceded by a genitive should be restored, and the «ai? following 
makes the latter almost certain. Probably, then, the final lacuna also covers a 


1 The numeration is that of the papyrus. comma: cp. ll. 9, 26. 
2 The high stop seems to have the value of a 
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race-name in the genitive. In the notices of the ys mepsddos (Hesiod, frag. 60- 
62) only one race-name begins in H- — the ‘Hyixvves. I suggest, then, that 
the line may have ended xal ‘H|usxdvev ayepoyov (the epithet being mock- 
heroic, as in Batrachomyomachia 145). Stephanus of Byzantium? describes 
the ‘Hyixuves as ‘a race not far from the Hyperboreans and the Massagetae’: 
the Hyperboreans are indeed mentioned in the papyrus-fragment (1. 20) ; but 
no reference to ‘Huixuves or Massagetae can be worked in there or near that 
place. It is therefore likely enough that the Hyperboreans were mentioned 
earlier, somewhere above |. 8; and that the first part of 1. 8 was [Maccaryerav 
t]’ él épya. This restoration is, of course, mere conjecture; but it may be 
put forward as a reasonable possibility. 

The discoverers give in their notes (pp. 49-50) a tentative reconstruction 
of ll. 10 sqq., following Professor Murray’s suggestion that the Pidov ’Oveipwr 
may have been introduced here. My reason for offering an alternative is the 
apparent parallelism between Il. 9-10 and 17-18. The former stands as follows 
in the editors’ text— 


i : ; . Katovd|diav + cat Wvy[pacov 
i : : . atre|upectwv pedavo [ 


the latter reads— 


ie : .| weraves Te kar Auf O]coTres peyabupor 
[de Kean lbasot kat Uvypaifoe] apevnrot. 


In one line of each pair the Pygmies and Karovéaio. are mentioned, and in 
the other we have peddvol corresponding to wéAaves. If we accept the editors’ 
peXave[mtepov dyAov, we must pronounce the apparent correspondence between 
the two pairs to be accidental and the result of coincidence; but this is not 
likely. Is it not better to regard 1. 17 as substantially equivalent to 1. 10, and, 
ignoring the accent of peAdvo[ (which it would be hard to retain in any case), 
to restore the latter— 


[Pdra 7’ ame}ipeciwy Meravoelyporwr AiBvwv Te]? 


The correspondence between the two couplets is thus restored; and it is 
a matter of no moment that in 1. 10 the Aethiopians are merely ‘ black-skins,’ 
while in 1. 17 they rejoice in their proper name and the Libyans? are 
called black: to the poet, doubtless, both peoples were equally black. 
pedavoypws indeed seems to have no earlier authority than Euripides 
(Hecuba, 1106); but the Homeric forms peravoypoos (tr. 146) and peravoypoes 
(N. 589) may help to justify its use here. It is a form which a poet might 
conceivably invent for himself if indeed it were not already current. The use 
of a descriptive epithet in place of the noun to which it is ordinarily applied is, 
of course, a characteristic feature of Hesiod, as advoateos (Works 524); atpuxos 
(Fr. 96, 1. 91). 


1 Hesiod, frag. 62. 3 (Rzach). wéXaves is surely confirmed by 1. 15 (as against 
2 The editors’ restoration of 1. 17 roto Al8vs] Professor Murray's KéA\xor yap] méAaves). 
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What, then, of ll. 11-14? Probably the editors’ restoration is as suited to 
the new context as to the old, except that xwpovs is no longer suitable at the 
opening of 1. 13, and Mr. Lobel’s "Eragos might be inserted in ]. rr. And if 
1. 12 does indeed ascribe seercraft to the Libyans, the reference—vague as it is 
—is doubtless to the famous Oracle of Amen at Siwah in the Libyan Desert. 

I have ventured only to change the epithet in 1. 11: ll. 1 3-14 are restored 
to convey the sense that those who seek to outwit the oracle will be misled by 
it and involve themselves in dr (cp. Hymn to Hermes, 546-540). 

For convenience the whole passage, in which the editors’ restorations and 
those suggested above are combined, is here given : 


[Maccayerav 7’] émi épya, cal ‘H [miKvver ayepwoxor | 
[76€ Katovs]aiwr, al Mvy[patov dpueviver, | 

10 [dda 7’ azrelipeciov Medavel ypdtav AvBiav te of 
[rovs ’Erdgde] réxe Tata merwlpn xpnopdroyors te] 
[Mavtoctv]as Te mavoudaio[y Ards eidétas alon, 
[pevoras 8, d|ppa Ocotow bel iw |évoe atac[O@ |ow 
[avOpwrro], Tov pév Te vos [yA]ooohs xaO| vr |epOev. 


Huecu G. EveELyn-WHITE. 


RAMPTON, NEAR CAMBRIDGE, 


SOPHOCLES, ALECTRA, vv. 137 SQQ. 


U of 
arn’ obtot Tov y’ €& ’Aida 
‘4 if: 
mayKotvou Aimwvas TAaTEpa QvoTacels 


” t BA a 
OUTE yoos OUTE ALTALOLD * 


So the MSS. 
In metre these lines correspond with wv. 121-122: 


Q Tal, TAL OUTTAVOTATAS 
"Hréxtpa patpos, tiv’ del TaKels 
QS’ akoperTov oipwydy. 

In a previous article I have cited these lines in support of my emendation 
"Hréxrp’ Grov for the MS. text ’Hré«tpa tov, v. 1075. With Jebb I tacitly 
agreed that the word-order #8’ dxdpeotov oiuwydy was correct. The metre of 
vv. 138-9 odre dors ode ATaiow must therefore be defective. 

Hermann’s emendation ovte yootow ovr’ dvtas has been asa rule accepted 
by subsequent editors. Jebb has pointed out that dvrm is not well attested. 
A further objection is that the poet emphasizes the lament and mourning of 
the unhappy Electra rather than her prayers. Cf. vv. 89 sqq. : 


3 ie / \ 4 \ 

@® Svabeov plonwa, Tol “ovn TATIp 

téOvnkev ; GAXos 8° ovtis ev TéVOEL BpoTayr ; 
a oo” ‘g gh eS t \ 

KAK@S OAOLO, NE o EK YOWY TOTE 


an a / 
Tov vov aTradddéeav of KaTw Oeoi. 


This passage shows that her mourning and her laments were the main 
points of her grief. 
We may compare Il. 17. 37: 


> \ a f \ / ” 
apnToev TOKEVGL YOOV Kat qévOos éOnkas. 


A reference to her \wTaiow or dvtats would therefore be pointless. 


In uncials the scribe read: 
IN ; 
OTTE FOOIC OTIEN@EI 


The two letters IN of ydovouw were first omitted and then inserted above 3 
the line. Under the influence of the preceding ovre, ode became ovre. The 4 
nu (N) was broken up into lambda iota (AI). The unintelligible AwHe. was : 
transformed into AwTais, to which was appended the IN that belonged to 3 


yoous, giving AuTaiow. 
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So the sentence runs: 


GaXN’ ovTot TOV x’ e& Aida 
TayKoivou Aiuvas TaTtépa avoTaceEls 


” / > / 
ovTe yootow ov TrévOeu. 


On palaeographical grounds od évOeu for ote MTatow is to my mind 
quite satisfactory. 

Pitfalls of the palaeographical sort are manifold into which the scriba 
dormitans tumbled. Take for instance Euripides, Helena 1366 sq. : 


ed O€ viv Auaow 
tmrépBare cedava 
Mopha povoy nvxets. 

In his text Murray says: 1366 sq. locus conclamatus. 

The keynote to the whole passage is the mavyvyides eas of v. 1305. 
Dreaming of the moon shedding its rays on the festive hosts the scribe wrong- 
fully transcribed cedava. 

With much diffidence I propose : 


ETAENINAAMACIN 
TITEPBAAECEAENA 
MOP®AI MONONHTXEIC 


Lc, ev O€ viv dApaci 
bmrépBanres, “EXév’, & 
poppe povov nuvyets. 
H. G. VILJOEN. 


MIDDELBURG (CAPE). 


THE FORMAL BEAUTY OF THE HERCVLES FVRENS. 


Many critics have condemned, some have defended, Euripides for com- 
posing a play ‘altogether wanting in the satisfaction which nothing but a unity 
of ideas could produce.’ It helps us little to marvel, with Paley, at the 
‘obtuseness of critics who forsooth prefer “unity of ideas” to profoundly 
moving incidents, etc., though it may be admitted that Paley has detected 
part of the truth when he calls attention to the importance of the fact that 
Athens is, throughout the play, the only possible asylum for the hero. 
Verrall’s analysis has the merit that it attempts to account for the play asa 
whole, but it is hard to believe that the Athenian audience was composed of 
subtle critics, endowed with Verrall’s ingenuity and acumen. Still, though it 
is easy to disagree with Verrall, it is less easy to give the reasons for one’s 
disagreement. In detail one can say: ‘ The straightforward and obvious sense 
of the words is adequate ; the subtle suggestion is not likely to have occurred 
to an audience which had never heard of Schlegel or of Swinburne.’ That 
leaves us with the fact that the impression made on most of us by the whole 
work is not one of formal perfection. To most readers there seem to be three 
episodes, each excellent, but not intimately connected with the other two: in 
the first we are concerned for the fate of the tyrant Lycus, and rejoice at his 
just destruction ; in the second we are moved by the sudden reversal in the 
fortunes of the beneficent Heracles; and in the third we are impressed by the 
magnanimity, and, perhaps, delighted with the Athenian connections, of 
the excellent Theseus. There is a good deal of talk which we ascribe to the 
tendency of Euripides to make his characters the mouthpieces for current 
debate. There are choral odes which we think charming, but, on the whole 
and as a rule, slightly irrelevant to the main ‘ incidents.’ My purpose in this 
paper is to suggest, first, that the audience was occupied with certain quite 
familiar ideas upon which Euripides has built his play, and was, therefore, not 
at leisure to catch at subtleties of detail, suggestions, ambiguities, ironies, 
points of logic and of lack of logic, such as Verrall emphasizes; and, secondly, 
that if we also remember these ideas, we shall find both unity in the construc- 
tion and relevance in the choral odes. 

The drama ends with a formal sentence from Heracles, which, in fact— 
though the critics seem to miss the fact—states in a final summary the theme 
that has given beauty to the whole: 


He hath not health of mind who would possess 
Or wealth or strength—rather than faithful friends. 


i 
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The response of the chorus, as it retires, is relevant : 


And we have lost our friend! 
And so we go in sorrow and in tears. 


The word épodxiSes, spoken by Heracles immediately before his final 
sentence, recalls to the audience (quietly and, indeed, only subconsciously) the 
words with which the hero led his children into the palace (line 631). If you 
will look at the context of those words you will at once perceive the subtlety 
of the formal construction. There, as at lines 1,424 sqq., you will find that the 
phrase so pathetically recalled is followed by the mention, first of human love, 
then, and at first sight strangely, by a reference to the comparative unimpor- 
tance of money : 

Here all mankind are equal. 
Men who are nothing, men of the better sort, 
All love their children. Where’s the difference 
*Twixt have and have-not? Money! Yet the love 
For their own children toucheth all alike. 


The keynote of the play, then, is the thought that human love is better 
than money, better than physical strength. It is an old text of Sophrosyne : 
‘Put not your trust in riches, nor in strength: they are unstable: man knows 
not whether they shall turn to his advantage or his hurt.’ When Theseus 
banishes the thought that Heracles has been transformed by his act of madness 
into a loathsome and abominable pollution, Euripides is grafting upon the 
ancient doctrine a new and pregnant moral.1_ How moving and how beautiful 
the introduction of that moral has been made we shall not realize unless we 
trace the themes of wealth and strength and friendship in the earlier scenes of 
the play. Heracles relied on strength, and his calamity has shown that 
strength can be a man’s undoing as well as his salvation. Lycus, the usurper, 
aimed at riches unjustly, and has met the ruin he deserved. Theseus, the true 
friend, is greatest in his friend’s adversity. 

That thought pervades the play. It is for this that Amphitryon is made 
to end the prologue with the sententious words (lines 55 sqq.) : 


Some of our friends prove false. They that are true 
Have not the power to aid us. ‘Tis the tale 

Told ever by the infortunate, a tale, 

I pray, that none may tell who bear to me 

One thought of common kindness: ’tis the test 

And touchstone of true friends, Adversity. 


Nor is it by accident that Megara, when she takes up the tale, introduces 
the first notes of the other theme, the theme of wealth and kingship. Her 
father, she tells us, was a man 


1 1234 ovdels dd\dorwp Tots plro* x Tov dldwv. 
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Once vaunted high for wealth and happiness 
Because he was a King—and for a throne 

Your happy men run passionate, and welcome 
The spearthrust in the flesh. He wasa King. . 
And blest with children. To your son he gave 
His daughter, mating me with Heracles 

The man of glory. 


The value of that speech will not be apparent unless we remember how 
familiar to a Greek audience is the combination of éA8os and dofa as the 
attributes of Kingship. Heracles is, of course, pre-eminently o xAewos. It is 
with bitter irony that his title is applied by Amphitryon to the usurper at 
line 38, and the fact gives value to the words tovs ‘HpaxXeiovs maidas in 


line 39. The same familiar combination gives pathos to the words of Megara 
at lines 336 sqq.: 


Come, children, come. With your sad mother pass 
Into your father’s house, whereof the wealth 
Owns a new master . . . the good name is ours! 


Nor are these references to the fame of Heracles forgotten in the tragic 
sequel. They contribute, whether we realize it or not, to the emotion stirred 
by the hero’s lament for ‘the good inheritance of glory’ he had hoped to leave 
his sons (line 1,370). 

But there is more than this. Just as Amphitryon’s words prepare us for 
the magnanimity of Theseus and for the great development, in his person, of 
the theme of friendship, so the words of Megara attune our minds for the 
usurper’s covetous ambition and his fall. Before the prelude ends, we hear 
from Amphitryon (lines 101-106) the familiar theme of the mutability of human 
fortune, spoken by him as reason for good hope, but suggesting to the audience, 
who know what is to come, the fall, not only of the tyrant, but also of the 
deliverer. Of the entry of the chorus I will only say that we have no right to 
complain of schoolboy laughter at the fatuity of these old gentlemen, with 
their so frank admission of their feebleness and senility—for all purposes save 
song—unless we explain to our class that Euripides is adapting for a new 
purpose a familiar convention, used with great effect by Aeschylus in the 
Agamemnon. Nor will our explanation make much difference, unless we add 
that the contrast, so conventionally introduced, between the weakness of age 
and the strength of youth is to be developed as one of the main motifs of the 
drama. These old men are weak for all purposes save song. To what purpose 
they will sing, we shall presently see. They are weak, and their weakness 
makes them long for the strength of Heracles. Nor is it accidental that 
their very phrasing is recalled by Amphitryon at 228 sqq. Presently Heracles 
himself will learn, in his own weakness (1,394 sqq.), that strength alone cannot 
save. Need I add that the last words of the epode ofous olous ddéoaca . . . (136) 
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are not without relevance to the last words of the play Ta péyota pidov 
or€oarTes ? 

When the usurper, Lycus, appears we are left in no doubt that he is to 
behave as the typical bad king, or ‘tyrant.’ His might is his right (141), and, 
like all tyrants, he speaks of his persecution as ‘ due regard for safety’ (165) : 
the true caution of a king who looks for safety in his moderation, he lacks. 
He fears, as a tyrant proverbially does, all good men (208); and, in contrast 
to Heracles, the good king who has earned his title by service to his country 
(186, 220), he receives from Amphitryon the name of ‘ worst of kings.’ His 
wickedness culminates in a reassertion of might as the basis of his right, when 
he cries: ‘ Burn the suppliants . . . that they may know, ’tis not the dead 
man is to-day the Master here (xpate? 246), but I.’ What follows? He 
turns to the old citizens who sympathize with the ancient royal house, and 
chides them in the tone of Aegisthus in the Agamemnon, telling them: ‘ When 
the blow has fallen, you will recognize yourselves, the slaves of my Tyrannis !’ 
In that phrase, Tyrannis is not simply ‘ Kingship’: definitely and certainly it 
is an unconstitutional, immoral, violent rule. And the word is used from this 
point onward (388, 474, 567, 644) in the evil sense. Three times in our 
immediate cont ext we hear the odious name of Master (254, 274, 278). The 
thought that Lycus is a wicked tyrant, possessing all the odious characteristics 
of his detestable class, gains further strength from the contrast which the 
choral ode (348 sqq.) implies with the beneficent Heracles, whose claim to be 
a just and rightful king is based upon his service to mankind. 

It was not Antisthenes or Xenophon or Plato who invented the stock 
tyrant and elaborated the contrast between the good king and the bad. 
Homer's good king is ‘gentle, like a father to his people’; and his bad king 
lives and fights for his own gain. Thucydides did not invent the theory that 
the policy of despots is self-seeking : Aristotle did not discover for himself the 
notion that good kings derive their power from their own service to their 
fellow-citizens. Lycus gets his character not from Euripides, but from the 
proverbial talk of generations of democratic or aristocratic poets, politicians 
and gossips. Now one main and almost invariable element in the picture of 
the stock bad king is his greed for wealth, his covetous desire to have riches, 
at the expense, if need be, of justice and of modesty. Lycus is treated as a 
conventional tyrant in order that his fall may illustrate the futility of wealth. 

The hero returns and saves his family. We must ignore, for the moment, 
the main interest of the scene, and fix our attention on the motives and conduct 
of Lycus. In 588 we learn the nature of the ‘civil strife’ which gave him his 
chance of usurpation. His supporters are ‘many poor men, poor though they 
pass for rich, who cause sedition and ruin the city, in order that they may 
prey upon their neighbours—since their own estates had gone in spendthrift 
extravagance because of their idleness.’ We are thus introduced to the 
familiar motive of the tyrant’s ‘unjust gains.’ This thought, that Lycus and 
his party aimed at wealth, and for the moment have won it, is the dramatic 
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reason for several phrases in the chorus (637 sqq.) which praises youth at the 
expense of old age, declaring that good men should have a double span of 
youth to distinguish them from bad, because, at present, Wealth (673) is the 
only sign of superiority. It is because of the relevance of this theme that the 
chorus sing, in our familiar ancient formula: ‘ Not for me the wealth of an 
Asiatic Tyrannis, not for me a house full of gold in exchange for Youth!’ The 
strength of youth is the strength of Heracles. The gold is the gold of the 
usurper. 

In his last short swaggering appearance the tyrant is reminded by 
Amphitryon of the ‘modest mean’ which he has always neglected (709), and 
he passes to his fate in the spirit of a doomed man, confident and free from 
fear (723). 

The chorus which celebrates his fall has been in part elucidated by Walter 
Headlam, who points out that it is clearly modelled on the ideas of Aeschylus 
Agamemnon 381 sqq., 470 sqq. In one point, however, I think that Headlam 
has missed the sense through a false reading.! In the Agamemnon the wicked 
man is destroyed by pride in his wealth and success. That is what actually 
happened to Agamemnon. Lycus became a tyrant through greed for wealth 
and success, which is a different matter. As I have tried to show elsewhere, 
grammar demands the reading $0oveiv for ¢povety in 775. This is what the 
chorus say: | 

‘The gods indeed attend to the injustice and the piety of men... . 
Gold and Prosperity lure a man to envy them, and so produce’ (i.e. by making 
him compass it) ‘a Tyranny: but in the end the Reverse of Fortune is too 
terrible to contemplate. The usurper, having once thrown over law’ (i.e. in 
his usurpation) ‘ gives the rein to his lawlessness’ (as did Lycus in his persecu- 
tion of the children of Heracles), ‘and so smashes to pieces the chariot of his 
prosperity, now black with ruin.’ 

So much for Lycusand his wealth. Let us return to Heracles. He is, of 
course, by no means a conventional ‘good king’: the passionate human spirit 
of this living hero is more moving to us precisely because the tyrant whom he 
overthrows has been presented as a figure of traditional outline and of meagre 
personality. Yet we shall miss not only poetic value, but also tragic sig- 
nificance, if we ignore the lyrics, and treat the hero simply as the creation of a 
free and realistic imagination. He is more than that. He stands for the 
triumphant strength of mortal men, who often, when their strength is greatest, 
stand before the crisis of their mortal weakness. 

We have seen that the choral ode which precedes the hero’s return 
contributes to the drama by contrasting the true ruler with the false. We 
have now to add that it contributes to the greater tragedy by celebrating the 
strength of Heracles, the source of his calamity. The final stanza (436 sqq.), 
in which the old men again lament that the strength of youth has left them, 


* See Headlam, in J.Ph. XXX., p. 297 sq.,___ p. 68 sq. 
and my note in Class, Rev. XXIX., May, 1915, 


a_i, ee 
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heightens once more our sense of the importance of this theme. Before the 
entrance of the deliverer both Megara and Amphitryon speak words on which 
I make no other comment than this: that I hope no critic will now call them 
‘undramatic.’ First Megara tells how Heracles, ‘proud in his strength of 
manhood ’—ominous words—had promised kingdoms (474 Tyrannides) to his 
little sons. Then Amphitryon, in a magnificent oration, laments the fugitive 
hopes of men, and tells us how his own great wealth and reputation have 
melted away. Surely all this is not irrelevant to the coming tragedy? Well, 
if you are not satisfied, look back to the chorus in which the hero’s great 
achievements have just been sung by persons who believe that he is dead. 
‘Phoebus,’ say these mourners, ‘laments for Linus, who died because of his 
beauty. We sing a nobler hero, even Heracles, who perished in toil and 
virtuous labours for mankind.’ No irony is there: no hint to the audience of 
disaster. The main point is the honourable labour, now apparently thrown 
away. The strength (434) to which his children looked for protection is no 
longer with them. Then look again at the ode which celebrates the helper’s 
safe return. See how the theme of strength is now developed (637 sqq.)—this 
time with hints of triumph, and, in one respect, of a very dangerous kind of 
triumph. 

The first passage, which has in mind the conflict with Lycus and his 
wealth, we have already discussed. But the second half, in which the chorus 
say that they still can sing, and would not live without the Muses, is not 
simply (as has been supposed) a sentimental and irrelevant expression of a 
laudable devotion to poetry. Why will these old people cling to their music ? 
To sing, with the aid of Mnemosyne, the triumph song for Heracles! ‘The 
Delian maidens sing their Paean in honour of Apollo.’ This chorus will 
chant its paean too, but for Heracles! Not only does this passage delightfully 
recall the earlier ode (where Phoebus sang of Linus, our chorus of Heracles), 
but surely, also, it reaches a pitch of dangerous praise. The famous Heracles 
is too famous now for security. ‘Let others sing to Apollo. We will sing 
to you, the very son of Zeus!’ (687 sqq.). 

Am I indulging my fancy? Well, when you turn to the hymn of triumph 
over the usurper’s fall, when you have heard of the ruinous end of unjust 
wealth, what follows? You return to the praise of Heracles, and it is 
expressed in very remarkable terms. The Nymphs of the Theban waters are to 
sing for him (lines 784 sqq.); the rocks of Apollo’s Delphi and the haunts of the 
Heliconian Muses are actually to come to Thebes to express their admiration. 
The son of Zeus? Of course he is! (Theseus, and Heracles himself, in his 
right mind, know that it is Euripidean impiety to suppose it, 1,316, 1,341.) 
Time has revealed the hero’s strength in all its splendour. And better Heracles 
as despot (Tyrannus) of the land than the ill-born king that is fallen. 

This excessive adulation is the prelude to the fall of the hero. Do not, 
please, suppose that I am trying to show that Euripides thought the fate of 
Heracles was just. I only suggest that he made it more exciting by this use 
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of the current notion that excessive confidence and excessive praise are 
dangerous. I submit that Sophocles has even more subtly used a similar 
method. His Oedipus, whom the priest has honoured almost, not quite, as if 
he were more than human, is hailed by the chorus as the son ofa god in the 
moment of reckless confidence which immediately precedes his fall. And 
although he certainly is not ruined because of pride, the contrast between his 
transitory, yet almost superhuman, greatness and the sure abiding Kingship of 
the Zeus who governs all the world, contributes much to the tragic significance 
of his fall. Similarly, though Oedipus is not, by any means, an adventurer, 
set on his own profit, Sophocles, to the confusion of the critics, has introduced 
the theme of the unjust gain. Oedipus is disinterested, a ruler who cares 
more for his people than for his own life. Yet, when he thinks a plot is on 
foot against his throne, he behaves for a moment as if he were a suspicious, 
grasping despot. The chorus tremble for him, and fear that he is one ‘ who 
will not follow justice in his pursuit of gain.’ We know that they are wrong. 
But the tragedy moves us all the more because we see that they have some 
excuse for their mistake: and we have little patience with the editors who 
think the Sophoclean ode ‘ irrelevant.’ 

Many details have been omitted. Much illustration would be needed if I 
were to try to show how familiar are the fundamental commonplaces to the 
audience. Enough, I hope, has been said to show the reader the main lines 
on which the criticism of the composition should proceed. Turn again to the 
last words of the hero: 


batus 5é TWAODTOV 7) GOévOs WadXov Hirov 


ayabav memacBat BovreTaL, KaKas ppovel. 


I said that in this play Euripides has given a new and beautiful significance 
to an old text of Sophrosyne. Sophrosyne means that a mortal man should think 
the thoughts that befit a mortal. And, let us remember, 

TO MN) KaK@S ppovely 
Oeod péytotov Sapov. 


How deep is the thought which lies behind the commonplace you may 
realize if you think of the Stoic prayer—not for riches, but for mens sana in 
corpore sano, or of its Christian equivalent, the prayer for ‘health in mind, 
body, and estate.’ Health in estate means, not the wealth of Gyges, Midas, 
Pelops, Lycus, but a modest competence with good sense for its enjoyment. 
Health in body means, not the power to wrestle with lions and to overthrow 
force by force, but a sufficient freedom from great physical pain or weakness. 


1 Here is one good example:—Pindar, Isthmians 
Ill. 1: ef rus dvdpav edruxijoas 4 obv ebddEous 
aéOrors 4) Over mrovTov KaTéxer Ppacly alah 
KOpov. . Here you have the athlete’s strength 
and glory, the rich man’s power and wealth 
combined: and the moral is, of course, Sophro- 
syne: Sher 6 pdocowv brPos omifoudvwy mraylats de 


dpdvecow odxX Spas mavra xpbvov GddrAwv oushel. 
Nor can I refrain from quoting the familiar lines 
in which Theocritus has given so characteristic 
a reading of Sophrosyne : 
bh moe yav Ilédoros, wn wor Kpoloea tddavra 

eln Exew, unde mpdcde Oéew aveéuwv * 
GAN’ bd 7a Terpg TAS’ dooum, dykas EXwy TU... « 
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Health of mind—well, we know that it means contentment with the modest 
measure of prosperity justly won: and we know that this is missed by men 
such as Lycus. We know also that it means a modest sense of the relative 
importance of ourselves and of the universe. The much-abused Euripidean 
discussion of the myth of the hero’s divine origin is not, after all, so irrelevant 
as critics think. But Euripides, if I am not mistaken, has something even 
better to commend than modesty of mind. When the world has learnt the 
insignificance of the wealth which force can ravish, and which force can take 
again from the ravisher . . . or dissipate in the attempt to take it: when it 
has learnt that the force which may be used for the deliverance of the 
oppressed, may also, unless love and reason wield it, be abused, and turn the 
deliverer into the executioner of his own children, the murderer of his own 
hopes: then it may recognize the value of the poet’s craft. In the meantime, 
it is not because the syntax of dead languages affords so excellent an intel- 
lectual gymnastic, but because the Greeks can teach us something of the value 
of such things as moderation, reason, and, above all, friendship, that it is still 
worth while to teach more Greek than chemistry at school. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 
KinG’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


ON TWO PASSAGES OF THE ORESTES. 


696: ‘The populace,’ says Menelaus, ‘when roused to anger, is difficult 
to deal with; but if when it rages one slacks the sheet, watching an oppor- 
tunity, the storm may blow itself out. And when it moderates its blasts, one 
may easily win one’s will of it.! It is capable of pity and nobility, qualities 
most precious to one who bides his time.’ 


éNav Sé Tuvddpewy TE cor TELpacopat 
705 Tod TE TreLoaL TO ALav XpHoOaL KAarOs. 
Kal vads yap évtabeioa mpos Biav Todt 
éBarev, éxtn 8 adOis Hv xara dba. 
pce’ yap 0 Oeds Tas dyav TpoOvupias, 
pucovar 8 acrot’ Set O€ p’, ovK dAXWS AEYO, 
710 catew oe copia pr Bia Ta KpeLcoovar. 
The objection to ll. 704-7 as they stand at present is this. In 706 sq. Mene- 
laus figures himself as a navigator saving the ship by judicious manipulation 
of the sheets in a storm. Now since the ship with which Menelaus is con- 
cerned carries the fortunes, not of Tyndareos and Argos, but of Orestes, it is 
plain that in 705 yp%oat should depend directly on wespdcopat; for as long as 
metoat intervenes between them, Menelaus is made to say that his efforts are 
concerned with the safety of Tyndareos, and that is not only false but in the 
highest degree inappropriate. The two sentences can be reduced to order by 
reading for meicas, wetoas with Hermann, vreiOwv with Weil, or (if anyone 
thinks that an improvement) #é\yv with Wecklein: that is, by sacrificing the 
form of the first couplet. 

Now it is to be observed that 704 sq., if they stood alone, would provide 
perfectly satisfactory sense: ‘I will try and persuade Tyndareos and the city 
to temper passion with discretion,’ or, in short, ‘to behave like gentlemen.’ 
The words 76 Aiayv ypjoOat Kados elude translation, but that, I take it, is what 
they mean, and I venture to think that but for 706 sq. no one would suspect 
that Menelaus, not Tyndareos, could be the subject of ypjo@a:. For if 
Menelaus is the subject, then ro Alav ypholat Kad@s means ‘ to make good use 
of their passion,’ and that rendering leaves upon my mind three unfavourable 
impressions, for I will not claim that they are more than impressions. First 
and least important, that if Euripides had wished us to understand that 


1 [ am not here concerned with the difficulties sense. The metaphor is nautical, and for my 
of 698-701, and give what I conceive to be the present purpose that suffices. 
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Menelaus is the subject, it would have been charitable to write aopas. 
Secondly, that 76 X/av in Euripides is a fault of personal conduct or temper 
scarcely at the disposal of a second party. Thirdly, that ‘to make good use 
of passion’ is an intelligible expression if it means ‘to return to reason ;’ hardly 
so if it means, as on this hypothesis it must, ‘ to bring to reason.’ 

There is one other point. What 708 means I am not certain, and if the 
dislike of heaven and earth for ai dyav mpoOuuiat is Menelaus’s reason for 
employing diplomacy only at this juncture, there is no more to be said. But 
ai dyav mpoOvuias is an odd description of military coercion or the mood which 
prompts it, and Menelaus has said just before (ll. 688 sqq.) and repeats just 
after with emphasis (711 sqq.) that his real reason for not resorting to force is 
that he has no force to resort to; and with that sufficient reason a mere fear 
of appearing officious consorts strangely. But if these dyav TpoOvpac are not - 
Menelaus’s, they are Tyndareos’s and the city’s, and the phrase is, as, after all, 
one expects, a paraphrase of ro Mav. And if so, I suggest that ‘I will try and 
persuade Tyndareos and the city to behave reasonably, for over-vehemence ’ 
(I borrow from Mr. Way) ‘is disliked by gods and men’ is sense, and that 
‘will try by persuasion to make good use of their unreason for, etc.,’ in this 
context is not. The impiousness and unpopularity of ai dyav mpoOupiat are a 
reason which Menelaus will urge with Tyndareos, but they are not among the 
reasons which prompt his own proposed démarche. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, what I ask here is this. First, 
whether having had a ship and storm metaphor in 698 sqq. and got clear 
of it at 702, anyone admires its repetition in slightly different form at 705. 
Secondly, whether 708 would not look better if it immediately followed 705. 
Or, in short, whether 706 sq. are not an adscript parallel to 698-701! which 
has been incorporated by accident and in the wrong place, interrupting the 
sequence of the discourse and compelling us first to emend and then to 
construe unnaturally a straightforward sentence in 704 sq. 

1163: ‘Since I must die,’ says Orestes, ‘I should like to do my enemies 
some mischief first in return for their treachery. I will not disgrace my 
parentage by a servile death, but 

1170 €Nevbépws 
puynv adjcw Mevérewr 8 ticopat. 
évos yap ei NaBoipwe’, edtuxoiper dv, 
el Todev deAmTOs TapaTécot GwTnpia 
KTavovot wn Oavotow + evxopas TAOe. 
0 Bovropat yap HO0 Kat dia ordpa 
mrnvoior wU0og ddarrdvas téprat hpéva. 
‘Evds in 1, 1172 might be either neuter or masculine. If it is neuter, the 
second e¢ clause presumably defines its meaning: ‘ for if we attained one end— 
1 If they are an adscript, the original context though I will not urge that as a reason in favour 
may have contained the missing subject of yadg, of the hypothesis, 
= 
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if somehow we might slay and then be saved from death ourselves—we should 
be fortunate.’ If on the other hand it is masculine and refers to Menelaus, 
then the sense must be (in Mr. Wedd’s words) : ‘ for if we were to escape after 
the murder, then it would be true that if we killed only one enemy we should 
be lucky enough.’ As a sequel to the sentiment ‘I must die, but I will be 
avenged on Menelaus first,’ the renderings leave little to choose in absurdity 
and inconsequence. Mr. Wedd therefore proposes to regard edrvyoiuev av as 
ironical, ‘we should indeed be lucky if . . .,’ that is to say ‘it is impossible 
that . ..’; and, taking évés to be neuter, he paraphrases: ‘I will die in 
punishing Menelaus; die, I say, for there is one thing too good to be true, i.e. 
that I should both punish Menelaus and escape myself.’ Against this sug- 
gestion it may, I think, be urged that the proposed interpretation of evruyotpev 
dv requires a good deal more support than the passages Mr. Wedd quotes, and 
that the logical connexion looks a good deal better in Mr. Wedd’s paraphrase 
than it does in Euripides. The contrast between life and death makes all the 
difference, and Euripides has contrasted not life and death, but death noble 
and ignoble. 

The difficulties of the passage, as it seems to me, mostly disappear if for 
the comma at the end of 1172 we substitute.a colon or full-stop, and then 
regard 1, 1173 asa wish. ‘I will die nobly and be revenged on Menelaus; for 
if we get hold of one we shall be lucky. Would that it were possible to 
combine vengeance and escape. That is my prayer, which I utter for the 
pleasure utterance gives, though I know it cannot be realized.’ What Orestes 
explains in 1172 is why he limits his proposed reprisals to Menelaus when 
there are Tyndareos and others who also deserve punishment. In 1173 he 
contrasts the ideal dénouement with the unfortunate circumstances of which he 
must now make the best. I have not noted a wish introduced by ei? 7oev, but 
ev alone in wishes occurs in Euripides (e.g. Hec. 836), and to this particular 
wish zrofév is an almost necessary addition. Still, if anyone objects to a wish 
so introduced, a possible alternative is to treat 1173 as a conditional sentence 
in which some such apodosis as duewov av ein is replaced anacoluthically by 
eVYowat TAOE. 

In the paraphrase just given I have treated évés as masculine; it might, 
with the proposed punctuation, be either masculine or neuter, and neither view 
is free from difficulty. If it is neuter, then évds AaBéoOau for év NaBetp is, as 
Wecklein says, remarkable. If it is masculine, then there is force in Mr. Wedd’s 
objection that prima facie this implies an intention to do Menelaus personal 
violence, whereas Orestes’s scheme is in fact to requite Menelaus by the 
murder of Helen. On the whole I prefer to regard it as masculine, and to 
suppose (with Paley) that Aa8éo@ar is used in an extended and figurative sense. 

A. 5. F, Gow. 


THE LYRCEIAN WATER. 
® PASSAGE IN APOLLONIUS. 


THERE is a passage of considerable difficulty in Apollonius, i. 124: 


aN érel due Bakw aryerpopévov NpOwr, 

veiov an’ ’Apxadins Avpknvov “Apyos apetwbas 
THY Odor 4 Swov pépe xdmprov, Os p’ évt Bnoons 
pépBeto Aapreins ’EpupdvOvov dp péya tidos, 
Tov wey evi TpeTnot Muxnvatwv ayopnow 
Seopois iAAOpevov peydrwv admreOnKxaro VOTOY, 
autos 8 4 iétnTe mapéx voov EvipuaOhos 
@pundn. 

Heracles had gone to Arcadia to fetch the Erymanthian boar; when he 
had just returned he heard of the voyage of Argo, and, hastily depositing the 
boar at Mycenae, departed to join Jason without the knowledge of Eurystheus. 
Avpknuov ”Apyos apeiyas is supposed to mean ‘having come to Lyrceian Argos.’ 
But, first, aueiBo “Apyos ought not to mean ‘I come to Argos’; dwet8o and 
dyetBopat alike mean either change or pass or leave ; enter they do not mean. 
The lexica quote passages as meaning enter which do not mean any such 
thing; Ovpas or Baroy apyeiBw is ‘1 pass the door or threshold,’ wéAw &« 
Torews awetBo or apuelBoua is ‘1 change one city for another,’ dwetBouar &oxos 
odovtwy ‘I pass the hedge of the teeth,’ and so on. Until I see an instance of 
it I shall not believe that wédw duei8o can mean merely ‘I enter or come toa 
city.’ Nor can we take it to mean ‘ pass’ in this place, because the road from 
Arcadia to Mycenae does not pass Argos. Secondly, what is ‘Lyrceian 
Argos’? Whether a river or a mountain be implied by ‘ Lyrceian,’ it is not a 
Greek expression ; we do not speak of Hymettian Athens or Cephisian Athens, 
of Cithaeronian or Asopian Thebes or Boeotia. There is indeed found the 
expression [Aut “IwAxov in Euripides, Medea 484, and the scholiast on 
iv. 131 says that Turnvidos Ains means ‘ Aea of the river Titen,’ referring to 
Eratosthenes as his authority for the river, but no one else knows anything 
about it, and it is more than probable that Mr. Mooney is right in regarding it 
with suspicion. Thirdly, Heracles did not go to Argos, for he turned aside on 
the road that Eurystheus might not interfere with his joining Jason. But are 
we concerned with a river or a mountain, or was it perhaps both? The 
scholiast says: azo épous ’Apyeiov dxovortéov, dd’ ob “Ivaxos xatadéperat 
motauos. Statius Theb. iv. 117, 711 makes it a river, mentioning it along with 
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Lerna and Inachus. Ovid Met. i. 597, ‘Iam pascua Lernae | consitaque 
arboribus Lyrcea reliquerat arua,’ rather seems to think of it as a river, since 
as such it goes better with watery Lerna and with ‘arua consita arboribus.’ 
Strabo, Hesychius, Steph. Byz., only know it as a mountain. Thus the Greek 
authority, and the best on every ground, says a mountain, and I believe the 
Latin poets, at least Statius and probably Ovid, made a mistake in taking 
it for a river. And I think they may have drawn their water partly from this 
very source. 

Howso? Why should Aupeniov "Apyos suggest a river? It did not; but 
then neither did Apollonius write Avpsjov “Apyos. We have seen that this 
line is excessively suspicious on three distinct grounds: dyetyyas would most 
naturally mean ‘passing,’ the epithet is no epithet for a city, and Heracles 
neither went to nor passed Argos on this journey. The scholiast gives us a 
hint; why should he add the words dd’ ob “Ivaxos Katapéperat Totapmos? 
Because what Apollonius said was that Heracles had just passed the Inachus, 
as he would or might do on his way back from Erymanthus to Mycenae. 

To come to the point, Apollonius said Aupxjiov dpdos, the Lyrceian 
waters. I could never have hit upon this if Mr. Wyse had not some five-and- 
twenty years ago imparted to me a most beautiful emendation of his, which he 
allows me here to publish, in the first line of Eurip. Electra: ® yijs madatov 
dpSos. There also dpdos became *Apyos. About the immense superiority of 
Mr. Wyse’s suggestion to any others proposed there can hardly be two 
opinions; the word dpéos is unimpeachably formed, and if it has perished off 
the face of the earth that is no wonder; the same fate has befallen other rare 
words beyond doubt. And Euripides adds the explanation, "Ivdyou poat; 
Apollonius thus is here simply echoing Euripides, and the two corrections 
confirm one another. 

But now, to clinch the matter yet closer, let us see what Steph. Byz. 
says: épos “Apyous. KadaAtiwayos ‘Exddy. 10 tomixdv Adpxevov vdwp Kat 
Avpxijov. We can hardly be wrong in following Meineke and supposing the 
‘ Lyrceian water’ to come from Callimachus, and this also supports strongly 
my theory that Apollonius was here referring to the river. The Inachus then 
is thus described by the poets : 

Eurip. is maXasov apédos. 
Callim. Avpxnuov (?) ddwp. 
Apoll. Avpsyov dpdos. 
It is no wonder, if this be so, that the Latin poets were misled into in- q 
venting an imaginary river. a 
| ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTES ON HIEROCLES: STOICVS. 


"HA@tK) orovxyetwors Column 2. 27. 

The bear, says Hierocles, is aware that its head is easily injured, and 
instinctively uses its paws as a protection. The three following lines in the 
papyrus are badly damaged—xday ef 7. . . . SenOein tod | Badavelov <lacuna 
of twenty letters> xpnuvod | rddw ba <nineteen letters> édinow é | avriy. 
This is followed by a description of what the bear does when it is pursued and 
comes to a precipice. It inflates itself (doxn@ moujoaca remvevpatopév 
mapamAnotay) and trusts to the inflation to break its fall. Itis hardly possible 
to restore the damaged lines. Von Arnim thinks that the sense required is: 
“wenn die Barin, vom Jager verfolgt, eines Bades bedarf oder auf ihrer 
Flucht an einen Abgrund kommt, radu tr<oatpéwaca ént tods SudKovtas> 
épinow éavtiv.’ But a sensible bear would hardly think of taking a bath when 
pursued by the hunter. It might take to the water; but the Greek for this 
would be somewhat different. As I read the passage, there is no reference to 
the bear as pursued by the hunter till line 34, where I would read zrove? 88 76 
Tovovde <Otwxopévn >, since the phrase e& 6’ ody Siwxopévn in line 38 is 
resumptive, and implies that the pursuit must have been alluded to before. 
But before line 35 H. is only describing what the bear does to protect its head 
in the ordinary routine of its life when it is not harassed by the hunter. It 
wants a bath, and finds that it cannot reach the water without clambering 
down an overhanging bank (xpnuvos). It will not climb down head foremost, 
but guards its head by sliding backwards down the bank. As the bear would 
want its bath because it was hot, it is perhaps not too hazardous to conjecture 
that some phrase such as cay ef m<U>e<COopévn mviryet> Senbein tod B. should 
find its place in line 31. 


Ibid. 5. 13. 

Ta Te EAKN HUAATTOMEY ATpocKpovoTa Kal TadOAnTAT Kotmwpevor Babéws. 

Hierocles is discussing the consciousness of self which all living things 
possess (4. 58 cvvatcOaverat & obv Eavtod To EHov), and is enforcing his argument 
—not very effectively—by appealing to the reflex actions of the human body 
when asleep. Thus we guard a wounded part from being knocked. The 
reading of the papyrus, a@7\nTa, presents us with an unknown and doubtful 
word. The papyrus is a private copy and not free from mistakes, cf. col. 2. 59 
where ézritivovea is written for émuyvotca. Accordingly we need not hesitate 
to correct what is probably a slip of the pen. Cronert in his Lexicon s.v. 
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suggests that the reading should be aera. Should it not rather be dOmurra : 
—a word used by Galen? We guard a wound from being knocked or chafed. ‘ | 


Ibid. 4. 54. 

Maptipia Sé . . . TicTa TOY AOYor TA GUpBaivorTa. : 
Von Arnim will not allow d&émuora to fill the lacuna in the papyrus. — 
Perhaps ov« amiota. Hierocles is fond of the double negative, e.g. od xeipor 


I. 23 ovr ayvontéov 6. 10; ovK av aKkatpos 7.51; ovK avevTpexes 50. 22. 


F. W. Batre 


oy 


AN ATTEMPT TO DATE THE COMPOSITION OF 
SAUNAS DS GSE 


Tue following notes have been made during a long-continued study of 
Aeneid vii. (and viii.), with a constantly growing conviction of the priority of 
these books in point of composition. They deal with internal evidence and 
literary correspondences only. Examination of the metre has not produced 
any very definite results, so when I noted in one of the most recent articles on 
Vergilian metre? the statement that ‘a comparison and analysis of the separate 
books of the Aeneid does not give any results worthy of note’ (with an exception 
that has not much bearing on this investigation), it seemed that these notes 
might appear without further waiting, though their argument is almost 
entirely subjective. 

The passages from book vii. follow in the order of their occurrence. 


matory rerum mihi nascitur ordo ; 
maius opus moueo. 


Vil. 44, 45. 


All commentators find some difficulty in this; how could the warfare in 
Italy compare with the fall of Troy, or with Aeneas’s tremendous experiences 
in the underworld? It is possible to say, of course, that Vergil as an Italian 
felt that the war in Italy was the culmination of the life of Aeneas and the 
beginning of the mighty history of Rome, and that therefore books vii.—xil. 
form a maius opus than i—vi.; but all trouble would be avoided if we could 
suppose book vii. to be the first work taken in hand after the completion of the 
Georgics® Prof. Ridgeway, in an article in a recent C lassical Quarterly,* gives 


some slight support to this. He quotes lines 37 sqq. : 


nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum, 


expediam, et primae reuocabo exordia pugnae. 
tu uatem, tu, diua, mone, 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philo- Prof. A. Gercke’s Die Entstehung der Aeneis. Iam 


logical Association, at Haverford College, on 
Wednesday, December 30, 1914. 

2 W.G. D. Butcher, ‘ The Caesura in Vergil,’ 
Classical Quarterly, viii. p. 127. 

3 This was written before the appearance of 


glad to see that he takes maior maius to allude 
to the Eclogues and Georgics, quoting in addition 
Ecl. iv. 5, magnus ab integro saeclorum mascitur 


ordo (pp. 74, 75): 
4 Vol. vi. p. 239. 
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and says, ‘ This passage is more in the true Homeric style [than the opening 
of the first book], for not only is there no obtrusive ego, but he piously invokes 
the Muse, which he had omitted to do in the opening of the work.’ [Not 
quite true, as in line 8 of book i. Vergil does say, Musa, mihi causas memora, 
but this is much less elaborate than the exordium in book vil.] If book vii. 
was the opening of the work, the invocation to the Muse would be all the more 
in place. The well-known lines of Propertius (II. xxxiv. 65, 66) 


cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai: 
nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade 


may have a direct reference to this. The four preceding lines 


Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi 
Caesaris et fortis dicere posse rates, (sc. iuuet) 
qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma 
iactaque Lauinis moenia litoribus. 


clearly refer to Aeneid vii., viii. 

These lines of Propertius, according to the Suetonian Life, were written 
very soon after Vergil began to write the Aeneid. They can be dated by other 
allusions in the poem to about 26 B.c. Butler ad loc. says, ‘The fact that 
Propertius seems to allude to a passage in book viii. does not prove that the 
book was already written. The passage referred to may well have existed 
independently of the book, in which it was ultimately intended to be included.’ 
_ This is of course quite true with regard to the episode of the Shield, but the 


lines 
qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma 


iactaque Lauinis moenia litoribus 


would refer most naturally to book vii. and especially to the walls made by 
Aeneas on his first landing, e.g. vii. 157: 


ipse humili designat moenia fossa,! cett. 


1 Prof. Gercke (/. c. chap. iv.) draws similar 
inferences from the lines of Propertius, but thinks 
(following Rothstein) that they also refer to the 
prooemium to book i. : 


seems very plausible, though it does not appear 
necessary to refer 


iactaque Lauinis moenia litoribus 


to the foundation of Lavinium, which does not 
Arma uirumque cano, Tyoiae qui primus ab occur in the existing epic, and therefore to suppose 


oris . a later curtailment of Vergil’s plan. The line 
Italiam fato profugus Lawinaque uenit 


litova, multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 

ui superum saeuae memorem Iunonis ob iram, 

multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet 
urbem 

inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 

Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae. 


(i. 1-7). 
He would conclude therefore that ‘im Jahre 
26 v. Chr. Vergils Aencis mit den Versen i. 1-7 + 
vii. 37 e¢ seg. begann, und dass der Dichter die 
ersten drei oder vier Jahre seiner Arbeit an dem 
neuen Epos lediglich auf die Dichtung der 
romischen Ilias verwendet hat’ (p. 76). This 


quoted above (Aen. vii. 157) is enough to justify 
the reference in Propertius, 


I might say here that I am unable to follow — 


Prof. Gercke in his elaborate attempt to dissect 
the Aeneid and date its various portions, but I am 
in substantial agreement with chap. iv., so far as 
it deals with the priority of book vii. In chap. v. 
Prof. Gercke proceeds to analyze book vii. and 
the rest of the last half of the Aeneid, and to label 
the fragments ‘alt,’ ‘jung,’ etc. His judgments 
would in many cases run entirely counter to the 
literary considerations I have tried to bring for- 
ward in this paper, 


eo 


a 


aes © 
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Rothstein’s? argument that Vergil copied Propertius in the Aeneid, while 
Propertius copied the Georgics and Eclogues, does not seem convincing. One 
might profitably quote Prof. Wight Duff:? ‘ What baffles exhaustive dis- 
entanglement is the manifest interplay of genius. Professor Mackail cites the 
parallel of the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. The Ancient Mariner is Coleridge’s, 
but it owes to Wordsworth elements which we definitely know, and others 
which we might guess but can never know. Similarly the Wordsworth of 
these Ballads is not entirely himself: he is in part Coleridge.’ 

A minor coincidence in English poetry is perhaps interesting. Words- 
worth in the Prefatory Sonnet writes: 


Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest Peak of Furness Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells, 


while Keats, in his sonnet ‘ O Solitude,’ has, 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 


Too much should not be made of these correspondences, but it seems to me 
that the lines of Propertius would suggest that before 26 B.c. he had heard 
read Aen. vii. and viii., and that therefore these books came early, if not 
earliest, in point of composition. 

Vil. 59-63. The description of the laurel in the midst of Latinus’s palace 
may be compared with the laurel in Priam’s palace, ii. 512-514. Note that 
there are five lines in book vii. as opposed to three in book ii. Also note that 
in vii. there immediately follows the prodigy of the swarm of bees (densae, 
1. 64)., and in ii. the simile of the doves (condensae, 1. 517). Also altaria in the 
same place in the line, and with elision before it follows in both passages. 

vil. 71. dum altaria taedis|. 

il, 515. nequiquam altaria circum. | 

vii. 71-77. (Lavinia’s hair catching fire) may also be compared with 
ii. 681-686 (of Ascanius). There are seven lines in book vii. to six in book ii. 
The resemblance in wording is not very close, 
but vii. 72. iuxta genitorem 
may be compared with 

ii. 681. manus inter maestorumque ora farentum. 
and vil. 75. ac-censa comas with 

ii. 684. flamma comas, where comas appears in the same place in the line. 
Also subitwm appears in vii. 67, and in ii. 680. 

106-115. I have referred in a note in the Classical Review? to the close 
resemblance between these lines, which describe the landing of the Trojans at 
the mouth of the Tiber, and the first meal eaten on shore, and those in the first 
book (especially lines 169, 173, 177-8) dealing with their similar experience in 


1 Hermes xxiv. (1889) 1-34. 3 Class. Rev. xx. 113 et seq. 
2 Literary History of Rome, p,. 487. 
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Africa ; and to the conflation of the two passages by Ovid.!_ For the present 
purpose it will suffice to note that two striking words Cereale . . . Cererem. 
Vil. ITI, I13, are brought into a single line in i. 177, 


tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
expediunt. 


I shall try to show the significance of this later. 

109-129. The impossibility of harmonizing this passage—the eating of 
the tables—with the prophecy in book iii. 250-257 is well known; and the same 
difficulties occur in the story of the white sow in book viii., where no reference 
is made to the prophecy of Helenus, iii. 390 sqq. In book vii., when Aeneas 
accepts the omen, he refers the prophecy to Anchises, with four lines purporting 
to give his exact words. Now supposing this book to have been written first, 
before the poet had decided on the details of the earlier part of his story, 
Anchises was the obvious person to whom a prophecy of the future of the 
Trojans might be assigned. But is it conceivable that after writing the 
elaborate story of the Harpy in book iii., where Anchises himself prays for 
the omen to be averted, Vergil could ‘by a curious slip’ (Sidgwick ad loc. ; 
Page calls it ‘a clear oversight’) attribute the prophecy to Anchises? Note 
too that the Harpy’s curse is twice afterwards referred to in book iii.; Aeneas 
relates it to Helenus, and Helenus speaks of it in his reply. 

I had noted this before reading Boissier® on the episode. He says: ‘II 
est donc vraisemblable que la prédiction des Harpies a été ajoutée plus tard 
par le poéte. Je ne crois pas qu’il soit téméraire de supposer . . . que Virgile 
ne l’a fait que parce qu’il craignait le mauvais effet que pouvait produire son 
récit sur quelques lecteurs et qu’il voulait le justifier et les y préparer d’avance.’ 
Above he remarks on the suitability of this réle for the Harpies, ‘vieilles 
divinités grecques, grossiéres et un peu grotesques.’ 

Heinze* draws from the fulfilment of these two prophecies in vii. and 
viii. conclusions similar to mine, though he is less concerned with the 
priority of vii. and viii. than with the late composition of iii. He concludes 
that at least some two-thirds of the whole poem had been composed when 
lil. was written. He thinks that Vergil wrote book iii. to fill up the gap 
between Troy and Carthage, and worked in the prodigies and prophecies with 
a single eye to the unity and artistic perfection of iii. without regard to the 
later books already written. This left much to alter in the later half; in 
vil. the whole account of the landing required reconstruction. 

192-285. The general resemblance of the description of Ilioneus’s missions 
to Latinus in book vii. and to Dido in book i. has been often enough noticed, 
but the passages will bear examination in detail. I append a parallel table of 
the most striking resemblances, but one point may be referred to especially. 


1 Metam, xi. I19-124. the sovereign and the ambassador, so the episode 
2 Nouvelles Promenades Aychéologiques, p. 272, n. is longer and more elaborate. There are also 
3 Virgils Epische Technik, pp. 85-93. parallels to the meeting with Euander in book 


* In the first book Aeneas appears, as well as viii. 
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Compare vii. 249-250 

talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 

obtutu tenet ora, soloque immobilis haeret 
with i. 495, 

dum stupet obtutuque haeret defixus in uno, 
said of Aeneas just before the entrance of Dido and Ilioneus. Surely the line 
in the first book was written after those in vii., since it brings the three salient 
words of two lines together in the middle of a single line. Elsewhere! I have 
used a similar argument to support a proposed reading in Horace. In 
Odes III. iv. 9, 10, I would read 


me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
nutricis extra limina Dauniae 


(adopting Paldamus’s conjecture, read by Ritter, for the corrupt limen A puliae), 
and would support the emendation from Odes I. xxii., where the three salient 
words are scattered through three stanzas (fabulosus 1. 7, Daunias 1. 14, nutrix 
1.16). The parallelism of thought between the two passages, Odes I. xxii. and 
Odes III. iv. 9-36, is very striking. I quote this now because the date of the 
third book of the Odes is usually accepted as being later than that of the first 
book. In Vergil the dating of the books is the very point at issue, so the 
argument from analogy is of some value in attempting to argue that the 
condensed passage is the later.? 


PARALLELS BETWEEN THE Two EMBASSIES OF ILIONEUS. 


Aeneid vii. 168-285. 


(1) 192-3. Latinus receives Trojans in a 
temple, of which a description and 
history has preceded. 

(2) 194. atque haec ingressis placido 
prior edidit ore (of Latinus). 


(3) 195-6. neque enim nescimus et urbem | 
et genus. 

(4) 197-8. Latinus asks questions. 

(5) 205. Atque equidem memint (Latinus), 
[Latinus’s first speech seventeen 
lines, second fifteen lines. ] 


(6) 213-248. Ilioneus’s speech thirty-six 
lines (including a half line). 

(7) 234-5. siue fide, seu quis bello est 
expertus et armis [of Aeneas]. 


1 Class. Rev. xx. 304 sq. 

2 See note above, Cereale . 
Bly Satiete 

3 There are various parallels with the Euander 


. . Cevevem, vii, 


Aeneid i. 441-655. 
505-6. Dido . 


520-1. Postquam introgressi... fpla- 
cido sic pectore coepit (of Ilio- 
neus). 

565. Quis genus Aeneadum, quis Troiae 
nescrat uvbem ? 

539-540. Ilioneus.. . 

619. Atgue equdem Teucrum memim 
(Dido). [Dido’s first speech seven- 
teen lines, second sixteen.] [Com- 
pare also vill, 157 nam memint. 
(Euander) ].3 

522-558. Ilioneus’s speech thirty-seven 
lines (including a half line). 

544-5. quo iustior alter | nec pietate fuit 
nec bello maior et armis [of Aeneas]. 


episode ; note especially viii. 171 : 

auxilio laetos dimittam opibusque iuuabo 
compared with i. 571 : 

auxilio tutos dimittam opibusque iuuabo. 
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(8) Gifts (especially gestamen 246 [com- | 647-655. Gifts (especially quod gessevat 


pare ili. 286 (of Aeneas), magni 653). 
gestamen Abantis)]). 

(9) 249-250. defixa . . . | obtutu . . . | 495. obtutuque haeret defixus (Aeneas). 
haevet (Latinus). 

(10) 263-6. Wish for Aeneas. 575-6. ditto. 

(11) 278. montha. 654. monile (only places in Vergil except 

Civis, 170). 
(12) 278-9. aurea... auro...aurum. | 44809. aerea . .. aere .. . aemis, 


(Compare also iv. 138-9, xi. 774 6.) 


286-322. It isin this passage that perhaps the most instructive parallelism 
with book i. occurs. A comparison of Juno’s soliloquy here with that in the 
first book will bring out some striking points. One might argue again that the 
shorter passage is the later—thirteen lines in book i. as opposed to thirty in 
book vii. The use of elision is very marked in both, as is natural in a 
passionate speech, but while in book vii. there are twenty-one elisions in thirty 
lines, a high proportion, in book i. there are fourteen elisions in thirteen lines, 
i.e. more than one a line. I imagine this would be difficult to parallel; as 
compared with the passage in book vii. the speech seems raised to the n# 
power of condensed fury. 

In book vii. two divinities, Mars and Diana, are mentioned as having 
gratified their lust for vengeance by the punishment of whole peoples, in 
contrast to Juno herself, who cannot get revenge upon Aeneas. In book i. 
the one goddess Pallas, Juno’s partner in the war (Horace, Odes III. iii. 22, 23), 
is used to point the contrast by her success in punishing Ajax. The com- 
parison seems much happier. 

Note further that while in each case Juno has recourse to the aid of 
a subordinate deity, the Aeolus incident seems worked out in a more satisfactory 
way than the one with the Fury; at least, the way in which Aeolus produces 


the storm 
cauum conuersa cuspide montem 


impulit in latus cett. 


has less of magic in it than the tale of the snake hurled at Amata or the 
firebrand at Turnus. The snake episode is very curious. Vergil seems to 
have hovered between the idea of a real and of a figurativesnake. His account 
of the infusion of the, poison is pure magic : 


ille inter uestes et leuia pectora lapsus 
uoluitur attactu nullo, FALLITque furentem 
uipeream INSPIRANS animam. (349-351) 


' It is perhaps worth while to note thateach i, 34, 35, 


passage begins with a reference to Sicily : uix e consfectu Stculae telluris in altum 
vii. 298-9 uela dabant Jaeti. 
7 ? 
The chiastic arrangement (LAETUM . . . SICULO 


et / aetum Aeneam classemque ex aethere longe 


: : VOSPEXIt, CONSPECTU SICULAE . , . LAETI) seems 
Dar daniam Siculo prospexit ab usque Pachyno. p aes ate ee 


to indicate that the correspondence is not acci- 
dental, 
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Compare this with the highly-finished account of Dido and Cupid in i. 657- 
722, especially 685-688 : 


ut, cum te gremio accipiet laetissima Dido 
regales inter mensas laticemque Lyaeum, 
cum dabit amplexus atque oscula dulcia figet, 


occultum INSPIRES ignem FALLASque ueneno. 


Grant the existence of Cupid, and the process of infection is quite scientific. 
Note also inspires and fallas brought into the same line, as opposed to fallit... 
imspirans in vii. 350, 351; also the bold construction of fallas ueneno in contrast 
to the simple Graecism fallit inspirans.1 

The magical element in the firebrand passage (vii. 413-459) is less marked, 
because the Fury appears to Turnus in his sleep (414, 427, 458), and the 
mixture of sleeping and waking in the story makes it less needful to inquire 
whether she hurls at him dream torches or real ones— 


sic effata facem iuueni coniecit et atro 
lumine fumantes fixit sub pectore taedas, 
olli somnum ingens rumpit pauor. (456-8) 


376-7 tum uero imfelix ingentibus excita monstris 
immensum sine more furit lymphata per urbem. 


said of Amata. 
Compare iv. 68-69 : 


uritur infelix Dido totaque uagatur 
urbe furens. 


' Notice again that the passage in book iv. is shorter.? 

The resemblance has of course often enough been pointed out; it is 
quoted here in support of the main argument. Note too that in book iv. there 
follows the lovely simile of the wounded deer; here the grotesque one of the 
top. Observe especially vii. 382, wolubile buxum,; iv. 71, uolatile ferrum. 

The word lymphata does not occur elsewhere in Vergil (it occurs in 
Horace, Odes I. xxxvii. 14), but it is found in Catullus, Ixiv. 254, in a passage 
which Vergil imitates in his account of the Bacchic frenzy of Amata, 384- 


403: 


1 I have noted a number of passages where (Il. 13, 14), which is of course modelled on dre in 


an author’s bold construction seems a case of 
‘ going one better’ than himself in a previous 
passage, or the predecessor he is imitating. 
E.g. would Horace have written curis... expeditis, 
Odes I. xxii. 11, if it had not been for solutts . 

curis, Catullus xxxi. 7.2? Again, perhaps ‘mihi 
cumque salue | rite wocanti’ (Odes I, xxxii. 15, 16) 
can best be explained as a further experimenta- 
tion of Horace in the use of the participles, led 
up to by quipfe . . . vewisens in the preceding ode 


Greek with the participle. 

2 Nettleship (Verg. p. 131) has already pointed 
out that Amata in the last six books plays a 
part somewhat similar to that of Dido in i. and 
iv., but the idea of Amata as understudy to Dido 
will bear more emphasis. Vergil’s treatment of 
Amata is distinctly unsympathetic, in great con- 
trast to his portrait of Dido. But compare Mr. 
Garrod’s remarks on the way Dido outgrew the 
original intention of her creator (English Liteva- 
tuve and the Classics, pp. 150 sqq. 
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per medias urbes agitur populosque feroces. 
quin etiam in silvas, simulato numine Bacchi, 
maius adorta nefas, maloremque orsa furorem, 
euolat, 


389 euhoe, Bacche, fremens, solum te uirgine dignum 
uociferans: etenim molles tibi sumere thyrsos, 
te lustrare choro, sacrum tibi pascere crinem, 


395 Ast aliae tremulis ululatibus aethera complent, 
pampineasque gerunt incinctae pellibus hastas. 
ipsa inter medias flagrantem feruida pinum 
sustinet ’ ; 4 ‘ 

403 ‘ Soluite crinales uittas, capite ovgia mecum.’ 


Further on 580, 581: 


tum, quorum attonitae Baccho nemora auia matres 
insultant thiasis.} 


Compare Catullus lxiv. 251 sqq.: 


at parte ex alia florens uolitabat Iacchus 

cum thiaso Satyrorum et Nysigenis Silenis, 

te quaerens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus amore, 
quicum alacres passim lymphata mente furebant 
euhoe bacchantes, euhoe capita inflectentes. 
horum pars tecta quatiebant cuspide thyrsos. 


pars obscura cauis celebrabant orgia cistis, 
orgta, quae frustra cupiunt audire profani, cett. 


I quote this because I would suggest that Vergil in the passage in book vii. 
had Catullus’s lines in mind (I have noted several other reminiscences of 
poem Ixiv. in Aeneid vii.; compare Horace’s imitations of Catullus xi. in his 
first Sapphic ode). Then in the more highly finished lines in book iy. he 
improved on both himself and Catullus, both in iv. 68-69 already quoted, and 
in another highly condensed passage in which every word tells: 


Iv. 300-303, 
saeuit inops animi totamque incensa per urbem 
bacchatur, qualis commotis excita sacris (cp. vii. 376) 


1 Thiasus is not used elsewhere in Vergil, thiasos inducere Bacchi 
except in Bucolics v. 30, 31: et foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas. 
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Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
orgia,* nocturnusque uocat clamore Cithaeron. 


Vergil has used and condensed this material also in vi. 517-519 (again of a 
wife deceiving her husband, like Amata), where Deiphobus says of Helen on 
the last night of Troy: 


illa chorum simulans euantes orgia circum 


ducebat Phrygias; flammam media ipsa tenebat 
ingentem. 


Norden ad loc. comments that euantes seems to be taken from Catullus. I should 
prefer to say that in the lines from book vii. Vergil imitated Catullus closely 
(especially compare vii. 389, euhoe, Bacche, fremens, with Catullus Ixiv. 255, 
euhoe bacchantes, euhoe, in both cases at the head of the line). Euhoe does 
not occur elsewhere in Vergil, and euantes only in the passage just quoted 
from vi. Note the strained Greek construction of euantes orgia, and compare 
note on fallas ueneno, above. 
With regard to lines 
601-607 Mos erat Hesperio in Latio, quem protinus urbes 
Albanae coluere sacrum, nunc maxima rerum 
Roma colit, cum prima mouent in proelia Martem, 
604 siue Getis inferre manu lacrimabile bellum 
Hyrcanisue Arabisue parant, seu tendere ad Indos, 
Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa. 
607 sunt geminae Belli portae, cett. 


editors have generally agreed that 606 at least was added later, as the standards 
were not recovered till 20 B.c. (though they were demanded in 23 Vee SOE 
may have been written by Vergil within a year of his death. I should be 
inclined however to think that 604-6 were all a late insertion by the poet, and 
that the passage originally read : 


mos erat Hesperio in Latio, quem protinus urbes 
Albanae coluere sacrum, nunc maxima rerum 
Roma colit, cum prima mouent in proelia Martem. 
sunt geminae Belli portae. 


I would point out for what it may be worth that the four lines 602-5 have 
all of them a third trochaic caesura. I have not noted any other instance in 
the Aeneid of four consecutive lines with third trochaic caesuras (there are 
three, vii. 805-7); this may perhaps have some bearing on the question of later 


insertion, as the original passage would have had only two if my suggestion is 
correct. 


[NoTE on Boox VIII.—I will not make here any detailed examination of 
book viii., but will only say, with much diffidence, that it appears to me that 


1 Compare Georgics iv. 521, ‘ nocturnique orgia Bacchi,’ 
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viii. was composed continuously with vii., the two forming practically one 
episode, but that viii. has received much more careful polishing than vil. 
It may be noted that the picture in viii. 720 sqq. of Augustus seated in the 
temple of Apollo has perhaps more vividness if we suppose it to have been . 
written soon after 28 B.c., when Augustus built the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine. There are many parallels in these two books with Livy I., but they 
consist mainly in the subject matter. It is worth while to compare Livy and 
Propertius for the Cacus episode (Aen. viii. 185-268). Compare especially 
Livy I. 7, § 4: loco herbido ut quiete et pabulo laeto reficeret boues et ipsum 
fessum uia procubuisse 

with Propertius IV. ix. 4, 


et statuit fessos fessus et ipse boues. 


The poetical language used by Livy in this episode has often been noted; 
should we imagine that all three authors were drawing from a common original 
in verse ? | 

GERTRUDE HIRsT. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


TERGA FATIGAMVS HASTA. 


WHEN we read the Latin Grammarians’ Rules of Prosody, we are puzzled 
now and then. (They are to be found in the Prosody-sections of Keil’s 
Grammatict Latini, and deal mainly with the Dactylic Hexameter and with 
Virgil.) One thing that puzzles us is their silence about the features of 
difference between Latin Prosody and Greek. They often seem to take it for 
granted that Virgil’s Prosody is identical with Homer’s. This point of view is 
perhaps not surprising, since these Grammatici often speak of Latin as a mere 
dialect of Greek (Charisius 292, 16 K. ‘cum ab omni sermone Graeco Latina 
lingua pendere uideatur’; Diomede 311, 3 ‘cum ab omni sermone Graeco 
Latina loquella pendere uideatur’). But it has its disadvantages. Every 
schoolboy knows that moenié Troiae is as natural in Virgil as tetyved Tpoins 
would be unnatural in Homer; and every school-manual of Latin Prosody 
confines its examples of a Mute and Liquid (1) lengthening, (2) not lengthening 
a preceding syllable to examples of a Mute and Liquid in the middle of a 
word. If it mentions Catullus’ impotentia freta, it calls this a Greek, not a 
Latin type. Not so the Grammatici. Diomede’s examples of a short syllable 


before FR, FL are (429, 3 K): 
ore fremebant 
talia fammato. 


And we are puzzled by the arrangement of the rules for Lengthening by 
Position. The Grammatici, one and all, follow this procedure. They 
enumerate the letters which (1) contribute, (2) do not contribute to length by 
Position—in this style, appending nearly always the same pair of examples : 


R, L, N after a Mute, e.g. (1) etc., (2) etc. 
Kk, L after F, e.g. (1) etc., (2) etc. 
S, e.g. (1) unde spissa coma (by an unknown author). 
(2) ponite. spes sibi quisque. 
H, e.g. (1) terga fatigamus hasta. 
(2) hic vir, hic est. 
The last item is the most puzzling of all. Why should the letter H be 
treated separately? There is nothing in Virgil’s practice to justify this 
prominence being given to H. For Virgil and for his contemporaries and 
predecessors (including the Dramatists, pace Prof. Birt) there exists no 
distinction whatsoever, so far as Prosody is concerned, between an initial 
syllable which begins with H and one which begins with a vowel. No one, 
that is to say no one with unprejudiced mind, who reads through the Virgilian 
poems with a view to compiling rules of Virgilian Prosody would ever dream 
of selecting terga fatigamus hasta as illustrative of a peculiar type of lengthening 
‘in arsi.’. He might with good reason make one type (a) ‘lengthening at 
a pause in the sense,’ e.g. 
omnia uincit Amor—et nos cedamus Amori, 
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another type (d) ‘lengthening at the Caesura of the line’ (presumably justified 
by the genesis of the Hexameter out of two short lines), e.g. 


dona dehinc auro grauia | sectoque elephanto. 


But the presence or absence of an initial H does not play any part in the 
lengthening. There is nothing that would suggest such an idea to the 
unprejudiced reader. This item of the ancient Rules of Prosody offers a 
puzzling problem. 

And it is a problem worth solving. For we know that one of the features 
peculiar to the Later Latin verse of the Christian poets, is precisely this novel 
treatment of initial H. We may take the Prosody-section of Bede, de Arte 
Metrica, as a convenient summary of the Rules of Christian Latin Prosody. 
Bede says there (230, 27 K.: ‘item natura breuis syllaba ad uotum poetarum 
transferri potest in longam, cum correpta uocalis in consonantem desinit et 
excipitur ab H littera: est enim natura breuis in hoc: 


porcinum tenuere gregem, niger, hispidus, horrens ; 
est uoluntate poetae longa in hoc: 


uir humilis maesto deiectus lumine terram, 


et item 
mors fera per hominem miserum sibi subdidit orbem.’ 


Bede, who often contrasts favourably with the Grammarians of the Empire 
and refuses to join in some of their parrot-cries, adds a criticism of their 
example terga fatigamus hasta, pointing out that the presence or absence of H 
makes no difference to Virgil. But although his remark is just, there seems 
no reason to doubt that it was this Rule of Prosody in these Grammarians, 
supported by this example from Virgil, which caused the new departure in 
Christian Latin poetry. What othercause could therebe? The pronunciation 
of H had not become more marked, more consonantal in course of time. On 
the contrary it had begun that process of weakening which ended in its being 
dropped altogether in pronunciation (e.g. French homme, Spanish hombre), if 
not also in writing (e.g. Italian womo). Prof. Meyer-Liibke, the chief authority 
on the Romance languages, tells us that there is not any vestige in them of 
Latin H, however far back we go. ‘Das H ist im Volksmunde schon gegen 
Ende der Republik véllig geschwunden.’ What produced the change in Later 
Latin versification (an artificial thing, learned from Rules of Prosody as we 
learn to write Latin Verse) was this particular rule and nothing else, this rule 
which every student learned at school or college. What then was the cause 
of the rule ? 

I think I can supply the answer. The first compilation of rules for Latin 
Prosody was, I take it, made by a Greek, some ‘ Graeculus esuriens.’ He did 
it in the way which gave him least trouble. He took some standard Greek 
manual of Rules of Prosody (based on Homer’s poems) and merely translated 
them into Latin, substituting Latin examples from Virgil in place of the Greek 
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examples from Homer. Anyone who read through the Iliad and Odyssey in 
order to frame Rules of Homeric Prosody would have to assign a separate 
paragraph to Homer’s lengthening of a final syllable before what would then 
be called merely an initial Aspirate, but which we now with better knowledge 
would describe as an Aspirate which represents an original Digamma. This 
rule having been translated into Latin, the ‘ Graeculus esuriens’ would hunt 
for an example in Virgil which could replace the Greek example (let us suppose 
Homer’s dpvipevos Hv, where the Aspirate represents of, as in Latin suus). 
When he ultimately found terga fatigamus hasta, down it would go, without 
further inquiry, into his translation; and he would turn, with a sigh of relief, 
to the next Greek rule. That is an imaginary description. Yes, but it tallies 
exactly with the actual features of these Latin Rules of Prosody. It explains, 
for instance, why the ‘ Mute and Liquid’ examples are often more suitable to 
Greek Prosody than to Latin. 

And it explains a supposed lacuna in Charisius (14, 9 K.). Charisius’ list 
of letters which (1) contribute, (2) do not contribute to length by Position 
includes not merely the usual Liquid, S, H, etc., but also one excluded by the 
other Grammatici : 


V, e.g. (I) inualidique patrum referunt ieiunia nati, (2) deest. 


Keil indicates a lacuna. But a reference to Priscian’s more extended treat- 
ment of the question shews us that Charisius, who confines himself to the 
Dactylic Hexameter, deliberately withheld the example of V not contributing 
to length by Position, because it came from Terence. Charisius we may 
believe to have drawn from the same original as is more fully transcribed by 
Priscian. Priscian (p. 16, K.), in an extremely interesting account of the 
Aeolic Digamma, says: ‘est quando in metris pro nihilo accipiebant, ut: 


apes & Fecpjvavt ro de yap Oero Maca diyera 


(where it does not prevent elision of the vowel of dé); est enim hexametrum 
heroicum. Apud Latinos quoque hoc idem inuenitur pro nihilo in metris, et 
maxime apud uetustissimos comicorum, ut Terentius in Andria : 


Sine inuidia laudem inuenias et amicos pares ; 


est enim iambicum trimetrum.’ 


Here too the rule has the same genesis. It is a rule originally of Greek 
(Aeolic) Prosody. For Latin students of Prosody the same rule is utilized, 
and an example of it is found, by hook or by crook, in Latin poetry. 

I think we may fairly accept this version of the facts, and believe that the 
actual cause of the new feature of Christian Latin poetry, a scansion like 
‘per hominem,’ was immediately the manual of Latin Prosody used by students 
—‘argilla quiduis imitaberis uda’—and ultimately the careless blunder of a 


Greek pedant. 
W. M. Linpsay, 
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Tl -167-170 : 
tunc longos iungere fines 
agrorum et quondam duro sulcata Camilli 
uomere et antiquos Curiorum passa ligones 
longa sub ignotis extendere rura colonis. 


Tuis well-known passage refers to the growth of Jatifundia, a symptom of 
Rome’s decadence. In v. 170 ignotis is generally taken to mean ‘unknown to 
the owners,’ and thus, it seems to me, the point of the passage is missed. 
There is a double antithesis ; longa is contrasted with brewia, parua, and 1gnotis 
with notis, inlustribus, or the like. The latter antithesis is implied in Camilli, 
Curiorum ; the other is left to be understood. In the good old days farms were 
small, but were cultivated by the most eminent citizens, men like Camillus 
and Curius Dentatus ; now these small farms are combined to form latifundia, 
managed by nobodies (ignotis), whether slaves or tenant farmers. The juxta- 
position of longa and sub ignotis is intentional. 


No one who knows Lucan will be troubled by the repetition longos—longa 
(see CO ev ils 0.91 02) 


I. 291-295—The effect of Curio’s speech on Caesar: 


sic postquam fatus, et ipsi 
in bellum prono tantum tamen addidit irae 
accenditque ducem, quantum clamore iuuatur 
Eleus sonipes, quamuis iam carcere clauso 
immineat foribus pronusque repagula laxet. 


The last two lines of this passage have caused some trouble, though the 
general sense is quite clear. The eager racehorse is pictured as stretching 
his head over the top of the barrier and impatiently striving to burst open 
the door. Hosius in his first edition printed his own conjecture pedibus for 
pronus, and he has been followed by Lejay. The emendation was suggested by 
Ov. Met. II. 155 pedibusque vepagula pulsant, and the ‘ correctors’ of some of our 
MSS. actually give us pulset for laxet in the above passage of Lucan. But 
Lucan must be allowed some originality even in his imitations, and in any case 
it is not easy to see why a scribe should have changed fedibus to pronus. As 
Hosius still thinks his conjecture worthy of mention in the apparatus, it appears 
that the meaning of pronus is not quite clearly understood. It may be well, 
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therefore, to cite Stat. Th. X. 509 sqq.: tandem umeris obnixus Acron et 
pectore toto | pronus Achaemenides ferratae robora portae | torserunt. Here, as 
in Lucan, pronus means ‘ throwing his weight forward,’ ‘pushing hard.’ Lucan 
has such a habit of repeating words at short intervals that the occurrence of 
prono in v. 292 is actually a confirmation of the reading pronus in v. 295. 

Francken finds it impossible to accept the traditional reading iam carcere 
clauso, owing to the difficulty of taking iam with tmmineat when it would 
naturally go with clauso. This objection comes unexpectedly from the editor 
of a poet, especially of a poet such as Lucan, In III. 184 sq. we find iam 
dilecta Ioui centenis wenit in arma | Creta uetus populis, where 1am goes with uenit, 
not with dilecta; yet Francken finds no fault with the reading. Scmper is 
similarly used in III. 21: semperque potentis | detrahere in cladem fato 
damnata maritos | innupsit . . .; here semper goes, not with potentis, but with 
the main verb. To pass from temporal adverbs, we find a still more awkward 
use of paene in V. 242, cum paene fideles . . . manus destituere ducem; cf. Hor. 
C. III. 6. 13. We may compare also the use of frustra, IX. 952. Lucan 
seems to take a malicious delight in placing mon ambiguously before an 
adjective when it really modifies the verb or the whole sentence, e.g. 
I. 339, 455, V. 541, VI. 107, 120, 166, VII. 44. He also has zam in stranger 
positions than it occupies in the instances cited above, e.g. IV. 652, Alcides 
medio tenut iam pectora pigro | stricta gelu, where iam modifies stricta. Nor is 
Lucan alone in his treatment of this word. 


I. 303 sqq.—Caesar tells his soldiers of the preparations which are being 
made to resist him: 
non secus ingenti belloruam Roma tumultu 
concutitur quam si Poenus transcenderit Alpes 
Hannibal: implentur ualidae tirone cohortes ; 
in classem cadit omne nemus; terraque marique 
iussus Caesar agi. 


The reading walidae is much better supported than walido. Lejay, who, 
like Francken, rightly refuses to take implentur in the sense of augentur, 
explains walidae with good reason as an instance of Prolepsis, but he does not 
tell us why Pompey’s tirones are said by Caesar to make strong cohorts. 
Francken (who, however, reads walido) talks of the robusta rustica iuuentus, and 
thinks that Caesar is wilfully exaggerating the gravity of the preparations 
which are being made by his enemies. But that is precisely what Caesar does 
not wish to do, and does not do: see vv. 311 sqq.: ueniat longa dux pace 
solutus | milite cum subito partesque in bella togatae, etc. The preparations are 
represented as being brisk and noisy, but not formidable. Surely ualtdae tirone 
is a contradiction in terms, used with grim irony. Pompey, says Caesar, is 
busily raising fresh forces—fine, strong battalions—of raw recruits! For other 
instances of the ironical use of adjectives in Lucan, see V. 227, en improba 
nota! IX. 1108, O bona libertas ! 
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I. 540-544: 
ipse caput medio Titan cum ferret Olympo, 
condidit ardentes atra caligine currus 
inuoluitque diem ; qualem fugiente per ortus 
sole Thyesteae noctem duxere Mycenae. 


The mythological allusion in vv. 543 sq. does not require explanation, but 
the precise meaning of the lines has been the subject of dispute. Francken 
objects to duxere, and reads induxere (sc. sibt). ‘ Non agitur,’ he says, ‘ de longa 
h.l. sed de alta caligine.’ But it is surely quite natural to compare the dark- 
ness at Rome, when the gloom of night ‘enshrouded the day,’ with the pro- 
longed night inflicted on Mycenae. In each case night usurped the place of 
day. Qualem ... noctem duxere Mycenae means ‘’twas like the prolonged 
night which Mycenae suffered,’ not ‘’twas like the night Mycenae prolonged.’ 
Ducere often means, not ‘to protract,’ or ‘to prolong,’ but ‘ to experience a 
prolongation of,’ or ‘ to endure for a long time.’ Such must be the meaning 
here, for if we take duxere Mycenae in the sense of ‘ Mycenae prolonged ’ (by its 
crime), we shall have to adopt an unnatural view of fugiente per ortus sole; the 
crime of Atreus’ feast surely occurred before the punishment, not simultaneously 
with it! The same objection applies with perhaps even greater force to 
Francken’s induxere, which will be intelligible only if we take fugzente . . . sole 
as an attribute of noctem, a construction which cannot be called impossible, 
but which is less simple and natural than the other. Thus there is no need to 
alter the traditional text. 

I. 688-690: 

nunc desuper Alpis 
nubiferae colles atque aeriam Pyrenen 
abripimur. 


These words are uttered by the Roman matron who ina state of inspired 
frenzy seems to be carried through the air to the various parts of the world 
where the chief events of the Civil War are destined to happen. First she is 
snatched away in spirit super aethera, and as she feels herself being lowered to 
earth she exclaims (678 sq.) : 


quo feror, O Paean? qua me super aethera raptam 
constituis terra ? 


She is wafted to the region of Pharsalia, to Egypt, and then to Libya; from 
Libya she is borne away to the Alps and to the Pyrenees, where she beholds 
fresh horrors. 

The use of desuper in v. 688 is very puzzling. The prevalent view seems 
to be that the word is used as a preposition with the sense and construction of 
super. This use would be absolutely unique, and probability and reason are 
entirely against it. On the other hand, if we take desuper as an adverb and 
colles as Acc. of Motion To (like Syrtim and Libyen in the preceding sentence), — 
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we are faced with the question why the woman is said to go down from Africa 
to the Alps and the Pyrenees. Emendation has, of course, been attempted, 
but the results have not been encouraging. Lemaire supposes that as the matron 
is carried from place to place super aethera (v. 678, already quoted) she would 
of course land on the Alps from above (desuper). This is true enough, but it 
is not what Lucan makes the woman say. If the verb modified by desuper were 
aduenimus, such an explanation would hold good, but the verb unfortunately is 
abripimur, ‘I am being snatched away’ (from Africa). It would seem, then, 
that Lucan conceived the Alps and the Pyrenees as lying lower than Africa. 

The explanation of desuper is, I think, to be sought in the crude language 
of popular physical geography which Lucan is not ashamed to reproduce in 
IX. 351, where he says that Libya is of all lands the nearest to the sky: 


nam proxima caelo est, 
ut calor ipse docet. 


With this conception in one’s mind, one might well imagine the journey from 
Africa to any other part of the world, even to the towering Alps, as a journey 
downwards. Lucan was no doubt glad to use the idea, for it gave him an 
opportunity to introduce a paradox (‘down to the Alps and the Pyrenees’), 
one of those cheap devices which delighted the rhetorically trained Roman. 

I regret that I recently took Hosius to task for not branding the traditional 
reading of v. 688 as impossible (Class. Rev. XXVIII. p. 236). Needless to say, 
the explanation given above had not then occurred to me. 


VIII. 192 sqq.: 
sic fatur: at ille 


iusto uela modo pendentia cornibus aequis 
torsit, et in laeuum puppim dedit, utque secaret 
quas Asinae cautes et quas Chios asperat undas, 
hos dedit in proram, tenet hos in puppe rudentis. 


Pompey has sailed from Mytilene, taking Cornelia with him. When evening 
comes on the sight of the stars suggests some questions on navigation. The 
skipper replies to these, and then asks Pompey in what direction he is to go. 
Pompey answers that he does not care, provided that the ship avoids Italy and 
those fatal shores of Thessaly from which he has just fled (189-190). 

The boat had obviously rounded the south-east corner of Lesbos, and was 
therefore in the strait between that island and Chios when Pompey was asked for 
instructions. The skipper then turned to the left (194), i.e. to the south. The 
course decided upon may well have lain between the Oenussae islets and the 
west coast of Chios, as Dr. Postgate believes (C.Q. I., p. 77). But the readings 
of the MSS., Asinae, Sasinae, are impossible, and the familiar conjectures A stae 
and Samiae are little better. Dr. Postgate therefore suggests that ‘until 
something better be proposed’ we should delete quas at the beginning of v. 195 


and read : 
Oenusae cautes, et quas Chios asperat undas. 
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This conjecture is somewhat bold, as the author admits, but it at least gives us 
something which is intelligible. It seems not unlikely, however, that the 
meaningless Lasinae, mentioned as a variant at the end of Stephanus’ edition 
(1545) may point the way to a solution of the difficulty. If we read Lasiae we 
obtain excellent sense. asia was another name for Lesbos, according to 
Pliny, H.N. V. 139. ‘The waters ruffled by the rocks of Lasia and of Chios’ 
will then be the channel between Lesbos and Chios. The skipper turns to the 
south and cuts across (secat) these waters. 

The reading Lasinae, as far as I am aware, rests solely on the authority of 
Stephanus, but it is not likely to have been invented, and it (or, better still, 
Lasiae) may yet be found in some of the numerous extant MSS. of Lucan. 


VIII. 637-639—Cornelia, seeing the murder of Pompey, cries out in agony. 


At non tam patiens Cornelia cernere saeuum 


quam perferre nefas miserandis aethera complet 
uocibus. 


This sentence has troubled the commentators sorely. ‘But Cornelia, not 
having so much strength to behold the cruel outrage as to endure it, filled the 
air with pitiable cries ’"—such is the usual rendering of the passage. Obviously 
this will never do, and we need not wonder that emendation has been 
attempted. It certainly looks at first sight as if perferre were wrong. Heinsius 
most ingeniously conjectured wir ferre, which gives good sense at the expense 
of smoothness and palaeographical probability. Haskins would understand 
patiens fuisset with perferre, and one might be thankful to acquiesce in this if no 
other explanation of the traditional text were possible. But with two 
inveterate misconceptions removed the meaning of the sentence will become 
quite clear. 

In the first place, saeuum nefas means ‘cruel wrong,’ not ‘ the cruel wrong’; 
it is quite general in meaning, and covers many tragedies besides the murder 
of Pompey. In the second place, non tam patiens = quae non tam patiens erat (or 
esse solebat): it denotes not a temporary but a habitual state. Cornelia is the 
Griselda of the poem. Heer life, from the battle of Carrhae onwards, was full 
of tragedy and sorrow, but as depicted by Lucan she thinks of her troubles in 
the most unselfish manner, scarcely considering her own sad plight, but always 
considering how each blow affects Pompey, or later, Pompey’s memory. This 
is the Cornelia whom the poet describes as ‘ever stronger to endure cruel 
wrong than to witness it.’ : 

The use of the Present Participle as an attribute expressing a constant 
characteristic is occasionally found in the classical period (e.g. Cat. LXII. 8, 
Hor. C. II. 14. 15: 1b. 16. 23), but did not become common till post-Augustan 
times. Lucan, like Seneca, has many examples ; to those cited by Mr. Heitland 
(Haskins’ ed. p. cvi) add I. 104, 358, 529; IV. 189; V. 6,619. If Lucan had 


written nwmquam tam patiens his commentators would probably have under- 
stood him better : cf. II. 650: 
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at numquam patiens pacis longaeque quietis 
armorum, ne quid fatis mutare liceret, 
adsequitur, generique premit uestigia Caesar. 


VIII. 767-770: 

Fortuna recursus 
si det in Hesperiam, non hac in sede quiescent 
tam sacri cineres: sed te Cornelia, Magne, 
accipiet nostraque manu transfundet in urnam. 


These words are spoken by Cordus, the soldier who gave Pompey’s body 
a hasty burial on the Egyptian shore. He hopes, if he should be so fortunate 
as to return safe to Italy, to convey the ashes to Cornelia. The difficulty 
involved in nostra manu has been well explained by Dr. Postgate (C.Q.I., p. 221), 
and has been noticed by many others, giving rise to various conjectures, such 
as propriaque, castaque, maestamque, for nostraque. Dr. Postgate ingeniously sug- 
gests nostroque sinu. We should certainly have expected sua, not nostra manu, 
for nostraque manu transfundet in urnam cannot mean ‘and shall pour them into 
the urn, taking them from my hand.’ If we retain the traditional reading we 
must follow Francken in explaining nostra manu as equivalent to nostra ope, but 
this is unnatural; the context justifies us in believing that manu here means 
‘hand.’ Discussions of the passage seem to have given too little attention to 
the fact that manu in v. 770 is contrasted with manu in v. 767. Almost the 
saddest feature of Pompey’s end, from the ancient point of view, was the fact 
that no relative was near to light the pyre and to gather the ashes and give 
them due burial (cf. IX. 56-68, which deserves to be studied in connexion with 
the passage under discussion). The soldier realizes this. Apostrophizing 
Pompey’s shade he pleads that his service may be accepted, urging that the 
hand that lights the pyre is at least a Roman hand, Romana succensa manu est, 
i.e. if it is not the hand of a near relative, it is at any rate not the hand of a 
foreigner (manus Aegyptia, IX. 63). But he does not rest content with this. 
His hand, though Romana manus, is the hand of a humble stranger. The last 
sad office should be performed by the hand of one whom Pompey knew. and 
loved, and Cordus promises that it shall be so, if only he be spared to return to 
Italy with the hero’s ashes. The kind of epithet required for manu in v. 770 
ought now to be fairly obvious. Surely Lucan wrote: 


sed te Cornelia, Magne, 
accipiet, notaque manu transfundet in urnam. 


It is scarcely necessary to cite examples of the confusion of nota, etc., with 
nostra, etc., but one may refer to Markland’s interesting note on Stat. 
Pel. 2. 142. W. B. ANDERSON. 
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THE Teubner edition of Festus de Verborum Significatu had scarcely 
appeared when Professor Anspach announced (in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
of November 29, 1913) his discovery of a MS. of Isidore’s Etymologies (A 18 of 
the Vallicelli Library, Rome) with some Scholia taken from Festus. Last 
Easter, in the limited time at my disposal, I transcribed from the MS. the 
greater part of this Isidore Commentary and, later, received a transcript of 
the remainder from Abbé Liebaert some weeks before his death. Although 
hampered by the deficiencies of our University Library, I am unwilling to keep 
this new evidence any longer from students of Festus. 

The whole Commentary might well be published (under the title ‘Anecdoton 
Anspachii’) as, at the very least, an interesting specimen of mediaeval editing, 
but would occupy too much space. It is here reduced to workable size by the 
omission of most of the Scholia taken from the Christian Fathers and many 
of those from Pliny Naturalis Historia. Pliny’s encyclopaedic work has been 
much used by the commentator. Some Scholia indeed which, at first sight, 
would be referred to Pliny are in reality taken directly from Pliny’s imitator, 
Solinus. Still a certain number are explicitly ascribed to Pliny himself (e.g. 
Refert Plinius Secundus fol. 78, fol. 79”; Plinius Secundus refert fol. 84%), 
just as a certain number are explicitly ascribed to Christian writers (e.g. I 
expositione beati Ieroni<mi> super epistolam ad Galatas fol. 31%; ut att Ambrosius 
fol. 48%; Secundum Gregorium fol. 107"); others have patently been copied, 
word for word, from the Naturalis Historia. My notes shew that I deliberately 
refrained from transcribing, apart from Christian Scholia, the following : 
(r) on foll. 27", 68, 69", 70%, Medical Scholia, (2) on fol. 68", one about the 
Emperor Theodosius, (3) on foll. 71°-78¥, 80'-81', Natural History Scholia, 
(4) on foll. 81’, 82v, 83%, Physics Scholia, (5) on foll. 84¥-86", 92%, 93", 94’, 
Geography Scholia, (6) on foll. 100’, 102", 106", Mineralogy Scholia, (7) on 
foll. 112'-115¥ Botany Scholia, (8) on fol. 116", instances of fortitude, etc. 
They seemed all (except the second) to come from Pliny (or Solinus), or at 
any rate to have nothing to do with Festus. But now that the importance of 
these Scholia (for other authors as well as Festus) has revealed itself, it is 
clearly necessary to examine carefully every one of them. Perhaps some 
resident at Rome, when the Vallicelliana is again accessible, will kindly 
supplement the account which follows here: 
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ad Isid. Etym. 1, 28, 1] Analogia, id est assimilatio sermonum uel rationum. 

3, 21,5] Pythaules dicti sunt a Pythone qui primum tibiis aeneis cecinit. 
Idem et spondaules dictus est. 

3, 28] Gaueriosus (/eg. Berosus) quidam in tantum in astrologia claruit, ut ei 
ob diuinas praedictiones Athenienses publice in gymnasio statuam inaurata 
lingua statuerent (cf. Plin. N.H. 7, 123). 

. 3,54, 1] Lunae rationem primus Endymion deprehendit, ideoque fabulose 
dictus est Lunam amasse (? cf. Plin. N.H. 2, 43; ?? cf. Fulgent. Myth. 
58, 5 H). Luna humorem cum calore permixtum ... corrumpuntur 
putredine (= Basil. Hexaem. 933 C-D of Migne’s edition. At the side: 
BAciLIUS): 

3, 71, 26] Anaximander Milesius primus signa XII... sequitur Septem- 
triones (= Plin. N.H. 2, I10). 

5, 24,14] Codicillus intelligitur hoc quod minus est in testamento suppletio. 

5, 29,1] Momentum a motu siderum celerrimo nuncupatur. Plurimi scrip- 
tores indifferenter breuissimum illud temporis spatium quo palpebra oculi 
nostri moueri potest, quod in ictu pungentis transcurrit, quod secari et 
diuidi nequit, nunc momentum, nunc punctum, nunc atomum (athomam 
cod.) uocant (= Bede Temp. Rat. iii). 5, 30,5] Dies nomen inde sumens 
quod tenebras a luce disiungat ac diuidat (ibid. v in.). 

5, 33, 3] Priusquam Caesar Augustus XII menses statueret, nonnumquam 
accidebat ut menses qui fuerant transacti hieme modo aestiuum (-vo cod.), 
modo autumnale tempus inciderent. Itaque uniuersam hanc inconstan- 
tiam Caesar incisa temporum turbatione conposuit (=Solin. I, 44-45). 
Commodus imperator Ianuarium mensem Amazoneum, Septembrium 
Commodum censuit appellari. 

5, 33, 11] Domitianus Septembrem Germanicum, Octobrem suo nomine 
censuit appellari. 

5, 36, 4] Temporibus Augusti Caesaris cursus annui perspecta ratio est quae 
antea profunda caligine tegebatur. Nam apud Romanos decem mensibus 
computabatur, apud Arcadas tribus, apud <A>>carnanas sex, apud 
Lauinios tredecim. Gallif[s] sexta luna principia mensuum annorumque 
faciebant (cf. Solin. 1, 34-35). 

5, 37, 2] Quinquennium fuisse quo senator nullus (-li cod.) . . . condidere 
Ge Flin, N-H. 7, 157). 

5, 38, 3] Apud Gallos saeculum XXX annis habebatur. 

6, 8,9] Stromatum qui dicuntur libri in Latinum dici possunt opere uario 
contexti. Hypotyposeon libri sunt quos nos possumus dicere informa- 
tionum uel dispositionum (?? cf. Jerome de Virts Illust. 38). Hypomnes- 
ticon commonitorium. 

6, 17,27] Bissextum Caesar Augustus instituit annumque CCCLXV dies et 
quadrantem habere statuit (? cf. Bede Temp. Rat. xii, ad fin.). 

7,11, 4] Apollonia uirgo apud Alexandriam iam grandaeua aetate elapsa 
impiorum manibus in ignem praeparatum sponte prosiluit. 
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7,12, 18] Sacerdotes feminae quae in templo Berecinthiae erant Melissae 


dicebantur, a Melissa quadam quae prima sacerdos fuerat sic appellatur 
(sic) (cf. Lact. Inst. 1, 22, 20). 


Flamines, id est sacerdotes paganorum, calce<i>s de morticinis 
pellibus non utebantur. 


8, 7,6] Hos Hyginus (eginus cod.) primum frusta[m] hircinae tarnis praemium 
accepisse dicit et inde nomen traxisse, scilicet a trago quem Latini hircum 
uocant ; siue quod faece uultus suos linirent, quia personae usus nondum 
erat inuentus, tryga autem Graece faex dicitur; siue a uino quod praemii 
nomine accipiebant. Nam tryx uinum dicitur, unde et trygeton Graece 
uindemia dicitur. 
ibid. Sed comici] Hi et comastes sunt dicti quia circum uicos dicta dicebant, 
faece oblita facie ne erubescerent ; unde ligadae sunt appellati. 
8, 7, 8] Coraules operti palliis uoce canebant, unde et appellati sunt (? cf. 
Hyginus Fab. 273, p. 147, 9 S.). 
8,9, 8] <(Marcello> Circa mortem cum periit ab Hannibale sacrificante in 
extis iecur defuit, exitium ei portendens. Item Gaio principi, cum iniret 
- est ueneno. Caesari ... sacrificantibus in extis cor defuit. Diuo 

Augusto . . . annum imperium (= Plin. N.H. 11, 189 et 186). 

, 11, 26] M<y>iagrum pagani dicunt muscarum deum (cf. Plin. N.H. 10, 
75; S0lins 2, aE 

» II, 34] Scholia from Lact. Inst. 1, 20, 33; 1, 22) 395.5 peeOee een 
30) d°. 1, 22, 9-11... ibid..45| d°. 1, 6, 2.saq 

, 11, 30] Herculem credebant deum uirtutis. Dicitur autem Hercules 
Graece Heracles quasi eron cleos, quod Latine uirorum (utr- cod.) fortium 
famam dicimus. Fuit autem, ut scribit Festus Pompeius (-ponius cod.) 
agricola ideoque Augei gregis stabulum stercoribus purgasse refertur, 
quia proprie agricolarum est stercorare agros. Quod mala ab Hesperi- 
dibus petisse fertur, pecorum per hoc cura signatur, quae Graece mila 
dicuntur. Item armenti, cum Geryonis boues abegisse narratur. Per 
aprum autem quod supinum portasse fingitur, sues feros mansuetos fecisse 
monstratur. Per canem tricipitem uenandi studium gessisse intenditur. 

8, 11, 61] Angerana (sic) dea silentii obsignatum os habens Romae colebatur 
(cf. Solin. 1, 6). Curetes, Iouis filii, a curandis corporibus dicti. Forna- 
cem deam pagani colebant, cuius festa Furnacalia (sic) dicebant. Cunina 
quae infantes tuetur in cunis ac fascinum (hac farc- cod.) summouet (= Lact. - 
Inst. 1, 20, 36) dea dicta est. Veneri Caluae (Venericule cod.) simulacrum 
colebant[ur] pro eo quod Gallis urbem occupantibus ex mulierum capillis » 
tormenta et pugnatricia facta sint (cf. Lact. Imst. 1, 20, 27). Venerem 
armatam ob hanc causam colebant Lacedaemones. Cum contra hostes 
suos exissent, his armatae mulieres auxilium ferentes obuiam ierunt, sed 
cum uiros suos cernerent parare se ad pugnam, corpora sua nudauerunt; 
at illi uxoribus cognitis sicut erant armatae (sic) permixti sunt: ob hoc 
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Veneri arma apposuerunt (cf. Lact. Inst. I, 20, 30-32). Pauorem et 
Pallorem ut deum Tullus Hostilius coluit; Mentem quoque ut deam 
senatus coli instituit (cf. ibid. rz et 13). Le<ae>na apud Athenienses 
quaedam meretrix tyrannum occidit, et quia turpe fuit simulacrum con- 
struere meretrici, templo animalis . . . gerebat (ibid. 2-3). Faula apud 
Romanos quaedam meretrix, pro eo quod Herculi[s] occubuit, dea dicta 
est (cf. ibid. 5). Bellona dea belli; haec et Hymirinis (? leg. etiam 
Erinys) dicitur. Febris quoque fanum Romae in Palatio publice fuit 
dicatum et Malae Fortunae in Esquilio monte (cf. Plin. N.H. 2, 16). 

8, 11,68] Flora meretrix magnas opes ex meretricia arte conquisiuit ac 
populum scripsit heredem. Hinc Romani festum ei celebrant quem 
Floralia uocant. Eandem finxerunt deam florum esse, quia turpe duce- 
bant meretricem coli. Ipsa est et Chlores (sic), Zephyri uxor, quia 
Zephyrus uentus flores creat (cf. Lact. Inst. 1, 20, 6 sqq-). Leda, quia 
cum ea Iuppiter concubuit, ex qua Castor et Pollux et Helena nati sunt, 
dea est habita: ipsa est Nemesis. Mutam deam colebant et hanc esse 
dicebant ex . . . Larundam (=ibid. 35). Caca (Ce- codd.) dea colebatur 
quia Herculi indicium fecit de furto boum, quos Cacus frater eius furauerat. 
Sterculus deus dictus est quia agros stercorare docuit (cf. ibid. 36). Esus 
et Teutanes Gallorum dii (cf. Lact. Inst. 1, 21, 3). Tutinus dicebatur 
apud stultos deus in cuius... delibasse putaretur (=id. I, 20, 36). 
O qualis dementia ! 

8, 11,97] Pietatis sacellum apud Romanos fuerat ob hoc ita appellatum. 
Dum enim pater cuiusdam puerperae in carcere clausus esset et ei 
alimonia negarentur, filia ad eum dum introiret et exquireretur a custodibus 
ne forte cibum parenti ministraret, alere eum uberibus deprehensa est ; 
mox morti destinatus pietati[s] filiae donatus est et locus sacer effectus 
(cf. Solin, 1, 124-128). 

8, 11, 84] Osiris, Isidis filius, Aegyptiorum daemona deus. Hunc Serapidem 
dicunt (cf. Lact. Inst. 1, 21, 22). DE SACRIFICIIS DAEMONVM. 
Ioui Cretenses capram immolabant. Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam 
Ioui immolabant. In festiuitate Iouis Capitolini uirgines cursu certabant. 
Apud Tauros hospites Dianae immolabant, etc. This long Scholium is 
patently a summary of Lact. Inst. 1, cap. 21 and 22,15. It ends: Idcirco 
in sacris Faunae, uxoris Fauni, obuolutam uini amphoram ponunt quia 
ipsa cum (? leg. clam) olla biberat, propter quam causam a uiro suo 
extincta est; et quia in uita sua tantum a uiro suo uisa est, ideo et 
mulieres in operto (ap- cod.) sacrificant (cf. Lact. Inst. 1, 22, 9 Sqq.). 

8, 11, 102} Lamia dea siluae dicitur, habens pedes similes equi, Manus uero 
et totum corpus pulchrum simile mulieris; et uiderunt multi et manserunt 
aliqui cum eis. (On maneo see Arch. Lat. Lexik. 3, 540.) 

g, 1,1] Rex Ponti Mithridates . . . dixit (=Solin. 1, rog). 

9, 2,95] Lecha fluuius est qui apud Germaniam per barbarorum fines currit, 
ex alia ripa Alamannos habens, a quo et Lechmanni, id est Lechae 
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homines, dicti sunt; nam apud eos man homo dicitur. Langi quippe 
eorum lingua longa, bardu barba dicitur. 

9, 3, 29] Tribuni plebis uocati quia eos sibi, dum a senatu et populo pre- 
meretur, ob defensionem sui plebs creauit. 

9, 3, 49] Subsidium dicebatur cum post proeliantes subsidebant ut cedenti 
acie ei auxilio essent; quod genus militum erat triariorum, qui iam 
emeruerant iusta stipendia et tamen retinebantur in castris. Et dicti 
triarii quod in tertio ordine militarent ; ante hos qui in secundo loco erant 
praesidiarii uocabantur (cf. Fest. 398). 

9, 3, 60] Classon («Xdcov) Graece diuide dicitur. 

9, 4,9] Senatores primum Romulus centum elegit ad consilium tribuendum, 
quos et a senectute senatores uocauit. 

9, 4,43] Siquis tempore famis aliquem nutriendo saluasset, eum famulum 
habebat. Hinc et famulus dictus, ut quibusdam placet. 

9, 4, 48] Hos Romani alio nomine Orcinos dicunt, ideo forsitan quia acce- 
perint libertatem, sicut et uas quod aquas accipit orca dicitur; sicut et 
qui apud gentiles putatur mortuos accipere, Orcus. 

9, 5, 10] Regi Antiocho ita quidam Artemon simulauit ut, defuncto Antiocho, 
Laudice uxor eius Artemoni diadema imponeret tamdiu quousque ex arbi- 
tratu eius regni successor ordinaretur. Pompeius et Vibius Romae alter 
pro altero uocabatur. Gemini frequenter similes generantur ; quales etiam 
nostris diebus duo fuerunt Ceneta orti, e quibus alter Graso, alter Alo 
dictus est, adeo similes ut inter’ eos discernere difficile fuerit. Solent 
etiam et hi qui consanguinei non sunt similes esse. Nam apud Romanos 
Messala et Monogenes in tantum similes extiterunt ut non alium Messalam 
putarent quam Monogenem, nec Monogenem quam Messalam. Quaedam 
ancilla de duplici adulterio duos procreauit, utrumque patri similem. 
Similauit de Armentario mirmillo (‘a gladiator of A.’ ?) et Cassio (? leg. 
-um), et Plancus et Rubrium histrionem (cf. Solin. 1, 80 sqq.; but the 
story of the Ceneda twins is added by the compiler). 

9, 7,27] Fantela uxor Fauni, ut Varro scribit, tantae pudicitiae fuit ut 
nullus eam, usque ad uixit, praeter suum uirum uiderit (cf. Lact. Inst. 
13122,-10). 

II, I, 12] Cyrus tantae memoriae fuit ut omnes de suis nominibus propriis 
appellauerit. Fecit hoc idem in populo Romano Lucius Scipio. Cineas 
Pyrrhi . . . salutauit (=Solin. 1, 108-109). 

II, I, 14] Corpus compositum est ex corrupto et integro: cor a corde, pus 
integrum est, quod intelligitur custodia; sicut alibi ‘in pure positis solus 
hic euasit.’ Et intelligitur corpus cordis custodia (cf. Virg. Gram. 
p. 85, 20 H.; the Abbreviatio of Priscian by Bp. Ursus of Benevento, ed. 
Morelli, p. 11=p. 291). 

II, I, 21] Strabo nomine quidam de Libitinario (sic) litore in portu Siciliensi 
per centum triginta quinque milia naues aspexit; et ut fidem uerborum 
faceret, etiam numerum eorum dixit (cf. Plin. N.H. 7, 85; Solin. 1, 99). 
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II, I, 52] Quibus gemini procedunt a dextera parte dentes fortunae blandi- 
menta permittunt (sic), quibus a laeva detrimenta (=Solin. 1, 71). 
Dentes tantum inuicti sunt ignibus ne crementur cum reliquo corpore 
(=Plin. N.H. 7, 70). 

II, I, 83] Varro asserit Tritanum gladiatorem rectis et transuersis neruis 
fuisse non tantum crate ... tactu superasse. Eius filium.. . repor- 
tasset (= Solin. 1, 75-76). 

11, 2,4] Infans a die quadragesimo ridere inchoat. Unum nouimus eadem 
hora risisse, Zoroastre<m> (cf. Solin. 1, 72). 

11, 2,18] Mulieres antiqui uiras appellabant, unde adhuc permanent uirgines 
et uiragines (= Fest. 314, 15; cf. Etym. 11, 2, 22-23). 

11, 2, 36] Defuncta uirorum corpora supina fluitant, feminarum prona. Sic 
pudoris disciplinam etiam inter defuncta corpora natura decreuit (sic) 
(cf. Solin. 1, 95). 

II, 3, 26] Pygmaei ipsi sunt nani quos uulgus septem caulinos uocat eo quod 
sub uno caule requiescere possint. 

12, 1,50] Gilbum nos blancum uocamus. 

12, 1,60] Asturcones dicuntur quos nos celdos (sic) uocamus (cf. Plin. N.H. 
8, 166). 

12, 4, 24] Celidri plurimi in Calabria sunt (? cf. Solin. 2, 33). 

12, 5,3] Sanguisuga et hyrundo alio nomine dicitur (? cf. Plin. N.H. 8, 29; 
32, 123); ut est illud (Ser. Samm. 784): sunt quibus apposita siccatur 
hyrundine sanguis. 

12, 7, 38] Ulula nos oloccum uocamus (cf. Serv. auct. Ecl. 8, 55). 

12, 7,51] Anatis caro suauior est pectore et ceruice. Unde et poeta (Mart. 
13, 52): Tota tibi (sc) ponatur anas, sed pectore tantum Et ceruice (sic) ; 
caetera redde coco. 


12,7, 61] Unde et Ouidius (Am. 2, 6, 56): Oscula . .. mari. 
12, 7,62] Palumbi caroin cibum sumpta premit libidinem. Unde et Martialis 
(13, 67): Inguina torquati .. . salax. 


12, 8, 13] Culices zinzalas dicimus. 

12, 8, 14] Scinifes uulgo zinzales nominantur. 

13, 21, 26] Padus apud ueteres Budincus etiam uocabatur (cf. Plin. N.H. 3, 
122). Padus autem a palude nominatur (cf. Isid.). 

14,4, 18] DE ITALIA (red). Italia ob uini copiam Oenotria appellata est. 
Italiam Cato appellatam ait ab Italo rege; Timaeus quod in ea boum 
quondam fuerit multitudo, Graecos autem antiquos solitos esse uocare 
tauros italos, a quibus! uidentur dicti uituli. In Italia inter Appenninum 
Padumque longior hominibus uitae (leg. uita est), ut Plinio Secundo 
(N.H. 7, 162) placet. 

Samnitibus nomen est inditum propter genus hastae quas saunia 
appellabant, quibus uti solebant. Alii dicunt ex Sabinis uere sacro natos 
circiter hominum septem milia duce Cominio Castronio profectos occu- 


1 So read in Paul. Fest. 94, ro ab italis sunt dicti. 
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passe collem cui nomen erat Samnio, indeque traxisse uocabulum 
(= Fest. 436). 

Picena regio, ubi est Asculum, a Sabinis est appellata quod inde uere 
sacro nati cum Asculum proficiscerentur, in uexillo eorum picus con- 
sederat (= Paul. Fest. 235). 

Apulia a perditione nominata. ’Azodwa (sic) enim Graece perditio 
dicitur eo quod ibi sol calore nimio perdit uiuentia quaeque ; sed et sol 
Appollo (sic) ab hac perditione uocatus est. Apulia gignit animal lepori 
simile quod prospere cata antiphrasin dicitur. Quodcumque enim animal 
tetigerit, praeter hominem, ilico moritur. Hoc et subitellus dicitur, uel 
quia subito peremit, uel quia celer est. Nam nimium currit: fertur etiam 
tres pedes habere cum quibus currit ; nam quartus breuis est et usque ad 
terram non pertingens. 


14, 6, 32? (fol.g2')] Terracina... mari (= Solin. 2, 22), et pro eo quia terrae 


sociata est Terracina dicta est. Siciliam ab Italia mare diuisit; hanc 
coniunxit. Lingea insula uocata de nomine mulieris ibidem sepultae 
(cf. Solin:i2, q): 


14, 8 (fol. g2*)] Vesulus mons Ligurum est superantissimus inter iuga Alpium 


(cf. Solin. 2, 25), dictus quia uidetur a longe solus, ceteris non apparentibus. 
Ab huius gremio Padus oritur (cf. Plin. N.H. 3, 117). 

Auentinus mons dicitur a quodam rege sic nominato ibique sepulto 
(cf. Paul. Fest. 17; Serv. Aen. 7, 657). 


14, 8, 23 ? (fol. 93")] Campi Lapidarii in Liguria dicti quia ibi dimicante 


Hercule creduntur pluisse saxa (cf. Solin. 2, 5). 


15, I, 55? (fol. 93%)] Roma Graece, Latine Valentia dicitur. Sed prius 


oppidum ab Euandro sic appellatum est ubi nunc ipsa est. Eraclydes 
dicit, Troia capta, Achiuos ubi nunc Roma est deuenisse ; dein, suadente 
Rome captiua quadam nobilissima comite eorum, incensis nauibus posuisse 
sedes, et oppidum ab eo (ea ?) Romen uocauisse. Agathocle<s> scribit 
Romen non captiuam fuisse, sed Ascanio natam Aeneae neptem appel- 
lationis istius causam fuisse. Traditur interea proprium et uerum 
Rom<a>e nomen uetitum publicari, et Valerium Soranum, quia contra 
interdictum id ausus fuerit eloqui, neci datum (cf. Fest. 326; Serv. auct. 
Aen. 1, 273; Solin: 1, 1-5). 


15, I ? (fol. g5")]_ Apsoron (-in ?) ciuitas Dalmatiae ex Apsirti nomine dicta 


est, quem rex A<ee>ta ad Iasonem persequendum misit. Cuius sepul- 
crum plenum serpentibus dicitur, ex quo qui exierit ilico moritur (? cf. 
Hyginus Fab. 23, p. 54, 10 S.; 26, p. 55, 18 S.). 

Barrium (sic) urbem Italiae conditores eius expulsi ex insula Barra, 
quae non longe est a Brundisio, appellauerunt (= Paul. Fest. 30). 

Ardea a Dan<a>e condita est; Policlen a comitibus Herculis. 
Ionica[m] a Ione Naulochi filia dicta est quam Hercules interemit (cf. 
Solin. 2, 5-6). 

Ameria urbs Vmbriae dicta a Miro conditore qui eo loco ex Corsa 
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(sic) profectus est (cf. Paul. Fest. 1g). Pupulonium (sic) Populonus con- 
didit Amiri[s] frater ; Sicidium Syllus condidit, Amiri et Populonii frater. 
Perusiam condidit Aulisces (Aulestes, Serv. auct. Aen. 10, 198), qui 
Romulo aduersus:Sabinos auxilium tulit. Vrbem Vetus condidit Vetulus, 
Vulsinci>um Vulsus, Bolaterris Volatrus. Hi tres fratres fuerunt, filii 
Rasenna (wt wid., ex -ni) regis ex Etruria. Habuerunt autem et alios 
nouem fratres, id est Pacidum, Falsum, Cortisum, Lusum, Persam, 
Trasonium, Beiolum, Apeleium, Tragum, qui omnes urbes singulas con- 
diderunt, easque a suis nominibus appellauerunt. 

Roma, ut Varro dicit, quadrata fuit (? cf. Solin. 1, 17). Moenia 
Romae metiuntur p(assus) XIII (XIII MCC Plin. N.H. 3, 66); habet 
portas XXXVII, ex quibus VII esse desierunt. 

Aenaria, quod ibi Aeneas classem appulerit appellata (cf. Paul. 
Fest. 18). 

Baulanum (sic) dictum quod Sabelli, cum sedes quaererent, bouem 
secuti sunt eo proposito ut ibi oppidum conderent ubi ille requieuisset. 
Igitur a boue Baulanum est appellatum. 

Aricia ab Archilocho Siculo condita et appellata est. Caieta a nutrice 
Aeneae dicta, Lauinium ab uxore eius. Pisas Pelopidae condiderunt 
fl soln. 2, 10, 13, 7). 

Beneuentum, colonia ... Maloe<‘n>ton uocabant (= Paul. Fest. 31). 
Beneuentum et Arpos Diomedes condidit (= Solin. 2, ro). 

Ariminum a nomine . . . dictum (= Paul. Fest. 23). 

Praeneste dicta est a Praeneste Vlixi nepote, Latini filio; ut alli 
uolunt, a C<a>eculo condita est (cf. Solin. 2, 9). 

Atella dicta est quod atrae ficus, hoc est nigrae, eo loco abundant ; 
atra enim diminutiuum atellam facit. 

3, 5] Alii putant a Pale pastorum ideo (sic) dictum Palatium, alii a 
Palanto (stc) muliere quam Hercules compresserat (cf. Solin. 1, 15). 
4, ? (fol. 97’)] Fanum Herculis fuit in foro Boario in quo neque muscis 
neque canibus ingressus erat (cf. Plin. N.H.10, 79; Solin. 1, 10). Ideo 
in templis paganorum foramina in tecto relinquebantur quia, cum Tar- 
quinius . . . Terminus mansit, idem lapis quem pro Ioue Saturnus 
comedit, quem poeta Capitol... frueretur. Ad quam similitudinem 
cetera templa postea perforato in medio tecto fundata sunt (= Lact. Just. 
I, 20, 37 sqq.). Simili modo quia beati Petri, etc. 
15,1] JIugerum appellatur spatium quantum iugum boum in die arare 
(-ri cod.) debet ; compositum nomen ex duobus corruptis, uno nomine, 
alio uerbo: iugo scilicet et arare. 
25 (fol. 106")| Expensa ab aere appenso appellata. Compendium a pen- 
dendo dictum; dispendium damnum, impensam sumptum, usuram im- 
pendium; seruos qui aes dispendebant dispensatores ueteres dixerunt. 
Postea factum est ut numeraretur pecunia, non expenderetur ; et tamen 
nomen pristinum mansit. Aecdem Saturni a publica pecunia aerarium 
H 
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appellarunt, quia pauperes adhuc Romani aere utebantur, et quod debebant 
aes alienum, quod possidebant aes suum dicebant. Wnde et adhuc, 
quamuis mutatis speciebus, nomina tamen ipsa perseuerant. In nummis 
antiquis ideo ex una parte Ianus quia Ianus Saturnum dicitur excepisse cum 
nauigio uenit (cf. Lact.1, 13,6). Hinc Ouidius (Fast.1, 239-240): At. . . dei. 

Sestertius dipondium ualebat apud antiquos. Denarius apud antiquos 
decussim ualebat. Victoriatus dicebatur qui Victoriae figuram impressam 
habebat, et ualebat quinquies. Ex hoc et quinariam appellabant. Tulius 
primus Victoriam in denariis fecit. 

16, 26, 9] Metreta’.est;;mensura quae recipit centum sextarios. **phi (the 
first two letters seem imitations of majuscule oe) mensura est capiens 
modios tres (cf. Metrol. p. 142, 1-4 H.). 

17, 5; 32] Caper cum uitem praerosisset, plenius fructum attulit, atque hinc 
antiquitus putatio inuenta est (cf. Hyg. Fab. 274, p. 149, 8 S.). 

17, 8, 4] Filuminus dicit stacten murram solutam esse. Nam est et ita 
durata ut ex ea pocula fiant quae appellantur murrina. Hinc est illud 
Martialis (3, 26,1): Murrina solus habes, solus habes, Candide, nummos (stc). 

18, 8] Victor historiographus: Ego uitae principum pertractans, etc. (about 
the rarity of princes proficient in archery. This citation on fol. 117°, 
which I did not transcribe in full, does not appear in Pichlmayr’s edition 
of Aurelius Victor nor in Mommsen’s edition of Victor Tunnunensis. 
Does it refer to Domitian ?). 

18, 16, 2? (fol. 118%)] Ludorum genera plura erant: Panathenna (sic), ludi 
Atheniensium. In ludis Apollinis uictor mala accipiebat; certabant 
autem pythaules, qui tibiis aereis canebant, et citharistae. Ludos funebres 
Perseus Polydectae (pollidecte cod.) nutritori suo primus instituit. Pom- 
machus (sic) ludus Latine pancratius dicitur. Ludus diaulus; ludus 
c<a>estorum; ludus disci; ludus cen<o>taphi (cf. Hyg. Fab. 273, 
pp. 146-147 S.). 

18, 52 ? (fol. 120")] Martialis quidam iuuenis Carpoforus nomine temporibus 
Titi XX ursos in spectaculo contra se simul dimissos interfecit. Idem 
aduersus leonem, pardum et tigrin' aprumque pariter dimicauit. 

1g, I, 11 ? (fol. 120%)] Alexandrini primi cera naues pinxerunt. 

19, I ? (fol. r21")] Argo nauem a poetis Mineruam dicitur fecisse et primam 
in pelagus misisse (? cf. Hyg. Fab. 14, p. 49, 16 5.). 

19, 2, 3] Columbaria dicuntur in naui ea quibus remi eminent (= Fest. 168, 13). 

19, 16,2] Monochromon, id est uno colore, Zeuxis quidam nomine pinxit. 
Callicles et Serapion minute pinxerunt. Hi enim primi artifices fuerunt. 
Apelles septem coloribus primus pinxit, idemque lumen et umbram primus 
inuenit. Alexander Magnus dixit ne quis . . . Pyrgo<teles> aere 
scalperet. Aristidis Thebani . . . licitus est (=Plin. N.H. 7, 125-126). 

19, 22,16] Linea genere suo appellata, quod ex lino fit (cf. Isid.). 


1 So Mart. Spect. xv must be defective. The Should we read in line 2 guinta for quanta (as at 
epigram must have mentioned a tiger too. 7, 93, 7)? 
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19, 34, 2 ? (fol. r27")] Monocrepis dicitur uno pede calciatus (cf. Hyg. Fab. 
ent 43,15 S.). 

20, 2, 15 ? (fol. 128")]_ Hyginus! (Eginos cod.) philosophus pan, qui et artos, 
primus fruges consparsas in testa coxit. Hinc apud Graecos artos, apud 
Romanos panis appellatur. 

20, 3, 2 ? (fol. r28")]| Vinum aegris dare Terofilus primus instituit. Vinum 
frigidum bibendum Cleofantes dari instituit. Vinum candenti ferro 
calefactum multis infirmitatibus medetur, maxime disinteriae. Quidan: 
Cerassus nomine uinum . . . miscere Graece cerase dictum est. Antiqni 
Romani in lectis triclin<ci>aribus in fulcris capita asellorum . . . signifi- 
cantes eum uini suauitatem inuenisse (= Hyg. Fab. 274, p. 149 S.). 

Abbé Liebaert pronounced the ornamentation of the MS. to be Central 
Italian. Its minuscule script, apparently of saec. xi-xii, is not the script of 
South Italy, the Beneventan type. Dr. Loew, the leading authority on the 
subject, ascribes the Festus MS. (now at Naples) to the Roman region. 
_ Liebaert convinced me that the famous uncial Glossary, associated with 
Festus, Vat. lat. 3321, was written rather in Central than in Southern Italy ; 
for, ‘although there are at the beginning of the volume scraps in Beneventan 
script, which have been taken from the binding, still the minuscule writing on 
foll. r70’-171" is not Beneventan and was written in the period when only 
Beneventan script was used in Southern Italy.’ I inferred that it was the 
scriptoriums of Central Italy in the first place, and Monte Cassino in the 
second place only, which would be likely to provide material for our recon- 
struction of Festus; so my second volume, which will deal ‘inter alia’ with the 
reconstruction of Festus (and of Verrius Flaccus too), must be delayed until 
this hunting-ground should be well searched. Latin MSS. of Central Italian 
provenance would be likely to find their way into the Vatican collections 
(excluding the Palatini and Reginenses) and the other libraries of Rome. For 
MSS. of Southern Italy the Monte Cassino library must be added to these. I 
counted myself fortunate in having arranged with Abbé Liebaert that he 
should first search the Vaticana, the Vallicelliana, the Casanatense, etc., and 
afterwards visit Monte Cassino in quest of such scholia. Alas! his lamented 
death spoiled this and so many other plans which he himself had made for 
the advancement of knowledge. 

But these scholia come from North-East Italy. The Isidore occupies 
foll. 1-131" (to one-third of col. ii) of the MS. There follows (on fol. 131”) by 
the same hand: Vir Beatissimus Domnus Grauso Episcopus Suis Quae Fecit 
Temporibus (all this in majuscules). Then comes: Scemata ex Graeco in 
Latinum eloquium figurae interpretantur quae fiunt in uerbis uel sententiis, 
etc. (cf. Isid. Etym. 1, 36). This ends on fol. 132” near the beginning of the 
second column, the rest of the page being blank. (The remaining part of the 
MS. belongs to the Renaissance period.) Grausus was Bp. of Ceneda c. 1000 A.D. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St, ANDREWS, 
November 9, 1915. ; 
1 Editors of Cassiodorus, please note, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXVI. 3. 1o15. 


J. A. J. Drewitt, The -co- Forms in Homey. The writer would show that the 
doubling of the o is metrical and due to ‘the stress of the arsis.’ He thinks that in 
the case of ’AxtAXevs and ’Odvcev’s forms like ’AyiAjos and ’Odvocjos arose through 
cross associations by the side of the correct ones ’"Ax.AAjos ’Odvajos. B. O. Foster, 
The Trojan Way Again. Defends Van Leeuwen’s theories against the attacks of 
Prof. John Scott. The events of the original J/iad fell into a single year; the 
passages which mention or appear to presuppose a ten years’ war are either inter- 
polated or inconclusive. A. L. Forthingham, Grabovius-Gradivus. Plan and Pomerium 
of Iguvium. Grabovius is to be equated to Gradivus as the moving, marching god. 
The basis of the ¢emplum, arx and city of Iguvium was the triangular form. John 
C. Rolfe, The so-called callium prouincia, Discusses the problems arising out of the 
passages cited by the Thesaurus under this heading, Tac. Amn. 4. 27 ‘Curtius Lupus 
quaestor cui prouincia uetere ex more calles (‘Cales’ Lipsius) euenerant,’ Suet. Jul. 
Ig ‘prouinciae ... minimi negotii, i.e. siluae callesque,’ Q. Curt. 3. 4. 5 being 
rejected as irrelevant. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 


Nov. 27. L. Radermacher, Die Evzihlungen der Odyssee (Hausrath). C. W. 
Nauck, Des Q. Horatius Flaccus Oden und Epoden, erkl. von C. W. N., 18th edition, 
revised (a second time) by P. Hoppe (Rohl). The editor has carefully studied recent 
work on the subject. Die Handschriften dey badischen Hof- und Landesbibliotheh in 
Karlsruhe. V1.: A. Holder, Die Reichenauer Handschriften beschrieben und erlautert. 
2. Band: Die Papierhandschriften. Fragmenta. Nachtrage (Weinberger). T. 
Wegeleben, Die Rangordnung dey rémischen Centurionen (Soltau). W. throws some 
light on a difficult problem, and makes good use of inscriptions. R. Bliimel, Ein- 
fihvung in die Syntax (Meltzer). A volume of the ‘Sprachwissenschaftliche Gym- 
nasialbibliothek ’ edited by M. Niedermann. Highly praised as a clear exposition of 
the views of J. Ries, Wundt, Brugmann and others. 

Dec. 4. H. G, Viljoen, Herodoti fragmenta in papyris servata (Kallenberg). A 
useful collection of the fragments and a careful comparison of the forms found in 
them with those found in the MSS. 

Dec. 11. K. Ziegler, Catalogus codicum classicorum Latinorum qui in Bibliotheca 
urbica Wratislavienst adservantuy compositus a K. Z. (Kroll). Part of the work was 
done by Skutsch, Wiinsch and others. A. Ferrabino, Kalypso. Saggio d’una Storia 
del Mito (Gruppe). Anyone who is studying the myths of Perseus, Demeter, Cacus 
or Cyrene will do well to consult this book. The section on Cacus is specially 
valuable; the author shows that it is a mistake to suppose that Virgil’s story is 
mainly the product of his own imagination. J, H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahven (Thalheim). Vol. II1., completing the work. H. Bliimner, Technologie 
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und Terminologie dev Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern. 1, Zweite, ganzlich 
umgearbeitete Auflage (Tittel). The first edition appeared forty years ago; this may 
be regarded as a new book. A. Thumb, Grammatik der neugriechischen Volkssprache 
(Bees). A small book for beginners. 

Dec. 18. C. Zander, Ewrythmia vel compositio vythmica prosae antiquae. 1. Numer 
Latini aetas integra vel vythmicae leges antiquioris ovationis Latinae (Ammon). Gives an 
appreciative sketch of contents. E. C. Quiggin, Essays and Studies presented to 
William Ridgeway, ed. by E.C. Q. (Pfister). Gives a list of the papers which concern 
the classical scholar. F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch dey mathematischen und technische: 
Chronologie. III. Band (Soltau). For the student of the classics the chapters on 
‘Die Zeitrechnung in Makedonien, Kleinasien, Syrien’ and ‘ Altgermanische und 
keltische Zeitrechnung’ are useful, also the appendices and comparative tables. 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord. Tome 1.: Les conditions du développe- 
ment historique, les temps primitifs, la colonisation phénicienne et empire de Carthage 
(Regling). The first part of an important work. 

Dec. 25. R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik (Helm). M. Mayer, Apulien vor 
und wihvend dey Hellenisierung (\Vide). A quarto volume with many illustrations 
putting together the results of many years’ work. 

1916. Jan. r. H. v. Arnim, Platos Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit des 
Phaidvos (Raeder). The principal object of the book is to show in what order the 
earlier dialogues were written. The writer tries to find in the subject-matter an 
answer to the questions which in an earlier work he tried to solve by the evidence 
of the language. G.Plaumann, Griechische Papyri der Sammlung Gradenwitz (Gelzer). 
‘This edition of fragments of papyrus of the third century B.c. is a masterpiece.’ 
F. Biicheler, Kleine Schriften. I. (Schmalz). It is intended to reprint B.’s contribu- 
tions to periodicals and other writings which did not appear in book-form. The first 
volume contains sixty-one papers. H. Lietzmann contributes to this number an 
obituary notice of Paul Wendland. 

Jan. 8. A. W. Ahlberg, C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Jugurthinum (Klotz). Gives 
a full record of the readings of the MSS. M. San Nicolo, Agyptisches Vereinswesen 
zur Zeit dev Ptolemiier und Romer. Zweiter Band. En:ste Abt. (Poland). As good as 
the first volume. Ilpaxrixa tis ev 7A@ijvass apXaoroy Kis ETaLpelas Tov eTovs 1913 
(Kern). J. H. Schmalz contributes to this number a paper ‘ Zu Sallustius (Jug. 79, 
8; 102, 3; 12, 3; 97, 5)’ in which he praises Ahlberg’s work, but disagrees with his 
reading in the passages named. 

Jan. 15. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part X. ed. 
by B. P. G. and A. S. H. (Sitzler). As good as the earlier volumes. F. Vollmer, 
Poetae latini minores. Post Aemilium Baehrensrec. F. V. Vol. V. (Tolkiehn). This 
edition of the works of Dracontius is not a mere reprint of the larger edition in Mon. 
Gevmaniae Auct. antig. Tom. XIV, (1905). The text has been carefully revised. 
H. Diels, Antike Technik. Sechs Vortrage. Mit 50 Abbild. und 9 Tafeln (Max 
C. P. Schmidt). The reviewer gives an interesting account of the contents, and 
suggests that when Sophocles described the cave of Philoctetes (Sioropos réetpa and 
Sv dudurpyros addfov) he had in mind the description by Herodotus of the tunnel at 
Samos (épvypa dppioropov, 111. 60), which Sophocles must have seen when he took 
part in the conquest of the island. 

Jan. 22. L. Schonberger, Studien zum 1. Buch der Harmonik des Claudius 
Ptoleméius (Max C. P. Schmidt), P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona 
(Anthes). Brief sketch of contents. 

Jan. 29. H. Menge, Refetitorium dev lateimischen Syntax und Stilistik. Zehnte 
- Auflage (Schmalz). A useful reference book for classical Latin. Carefully revised. 
Good index. J. van Wageningen, M. Manilii Astronomica, ed. J. v. W. (Kraemer). 
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Text with Praefatio (23 pages) and useful indexes. Festgabe Hugo Bliimner tiberveicht 
zum 9 Aug. 1914 von Freunden und Schilern (Pfister). The reviewer sketches the 
contents. C. W. Keyes, The vise of the equites in the third century of the Roman 
empire (Soltau). A Princeton University dissertation. Good use has been made of 
inscriptions. 

Feb. 5. Fr. Helmreich, Dey Chor im Drama des Aschylus. 1. (J. Ziehen). A 
valuable study of the growing importance of the actor at the expense of the chorus 
in Peys., Suppl., Sept., Prom. L. Dittmeyer, Guilelmi Moerbekensis translatio commenta- 
tionis Avistotelicae De generatione animalium (Rudberg). Valuable for the study of 
the text of Aristotle. R. Dussaud, Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la 
Mer Egée (Wide), The second edition, which is much larger and more fully illus- 
trated than the first, is very highly praised. I’. W. Robinson, Marius Saturninus und 
Glaucia. Beitrige zur Geschichte der Jahre 106-100 v. Chr, 1912 (Lenschau). 
Advances our knowledge on some important points. M. Heynacher, Bertrdge zur 
zeitgemiissen Behandlung der lateinischen Grammattk auf statistischer Grundlage. 2. Auflage 
(Schmalz). Such a book helps one to distinguish the more important facts from the 
less important. In this number W. Fox discusses the reading in Cic. Mil. 67, and 
comes to the conclusion that some such word as creduntuy has been omitted. He 
would read Quae si tamen creduntur, si metuitur etiam nunc Milo, non iam... . 


Classical Philology. Vol. X. No.4. 1915. 

F. F. Abbott, The Colonizing Policy of the Romans from 123 to 31 B.c. Originally 
colonies were not sent outside Italy, the Roman ones being for purposes of defence 
and the Latin military outposts and centres of Roman influence. The Gracchi 
introduced the colony founded for social and economic reasons, as Tiberius’ colonies 
at Scolacium, Tarentum and Carthage (Iunonia). The extension of the colonizing 
policy is marked by several developments; the growing influence of the commercial 
classes, the democratic movement, the pressure of the army and in particular the 
obliteration of the line of distinction between !taly and the provinces as seats for 
colonies. R. J. Bonner, The Four Senates of the Boeotians. Criticizes Mr. Walker’s 
rejection (on the ground of the silence of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia) of Thucydides’ state- 
ment that the Boeotian federal Senate was quadripartite. H.L.Axtell, Men's Names 
in the Writings of Cicero. An analysis of Cicero’s usage of the various combinations 
found of praenomen, nomen and cognomen. Lahmayer’s view that the invariable 
order where the praenomen is omitted is (1) nomen and (2) cognomen is refuted. 
H. R. Fairclough, The tinus in Virgil’s flora. In G. 4. 112, 141 tinus, not pinus, is the 
right reading. The laurustinus, a great favourite of bees, is meant. Eleanor F. 
Rambo, The significance of the Wing-entrances in Roman Comedy. Discussion of the 
various exits and entrances of characters in the extant dramas. E. T. Merrill, 
Cicero and Bithynicus. The Pompeius Bithynicus of Fam. vi. 16 and 17 is the younger 
one. The two letters are not connected. Amongst Notes and Discussions J. A. 
Scott maintains that ‘the Homeric caesura is purely metrical and furnishes little 
or no indication of the construction or meaning of the verse.’ F. E. Robbins 
suggests that Eur. Cycl. 218 pepuypévov (yéAa) is an attempt to interpret the axpyroy 
ydda of Od. 9. 297, J. C. Rolfe examines the use of gens and famtla by Suetonius, 
R. P. Robinson defends ‘ Hortensius’ in Catull. 95. 3 and A. R. Anderson Acro’s 
interpretation of ‘exstvuctis in altum diuitiis’ Hor. C. 2. 3. 19 as rich mansions ‘ piled 
into the deep.’ The date of Philocrates’ archonship is now fixed for ‘266-5 B.c.,’ 
A. C. Johnson. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1915. 
Dec. 4. J. L. Myres, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus (P. V. C. Baur). ‘A masterly contribution to 
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religion and ritual is given as an introduction.’ J. E. Sandys, A Short History of 
Classical Scholarship (C. N. Jackson). In a single volume presents the essential facts. 

Dec. 18. F. Haverfield, The Romanization of Roman Britain. Third edition 
(H. R. Fairclough). ‘ Deserves careful consideration on the part of all students of 
Rome and early Britain.’ 

1916. Jan. 8 A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lehythoi with outline Drawing (T. L. 
Shear). This book and W. Riezler’s Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen admirably 
supplement each other, 

Jan. 15. John Burnet, Greek Philosophy. Part I., Thales to Plato (R. B. 
English). ‘There is no other volume covering the same period in which the general 
reader is so well instructed and the scholar so highly edified.’ 

Jan. 29. F. Sommer, (1) Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 
(2) Kritische Evlduterungen zuy lat. Laut- und Formenlehve. ‘The new edition of 
Sommer’s indispensable Handbuch is much improved both in plan and in content. 
The most noteworthy innovation is the inclusion of copious references to the 
literature . . . the discussion of 148 controversial points had to be relegated to a 
separate volume, which is intended solely for specialists in historical grammar.’ 
H. B. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing. A Princeton University Dissertation 
(C. U. Clark), ‘The trained palaeographer will find the book of great value and 
suggestiveness, and it will be indispensable for every future effort to date a document 
in Roman script.’ 

Feb. 5. M. H. Morgan, Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture. Translated 
by M. H. M. (W. N. Wetmore). ‘The greatest of all the important works of 
Professor Morgan. It is faithful and exact.’ A. T. Robertson, 4 Grammar of the 
Grech New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (W. H. P. Hatch). ‘This isa 
voluminous and exhaustive grammar of N.T.Greek. Dr. R. seems to have neglected - 
no book or article of importance in the special field of N.T. grammar.’ In this 
number is reprinted the text of the Epitaph of Allia Potestas with translation and notes. 


Mnemosyne. XLIV.1. 1916. 

I.C. Vollgraff begins a series of articles containing emendations and suggestions 
on Plato’s Republic, the present instalment dealing with Books 1 and 2. P. J. Enk, 
The Composition of Plautus’ Stichus, controverts the views (1) of Leo that the 
Stichus was ‘contaminated’ from three Greek plays, (2) of Suess who denies con- 
tamination altogether. The didascalia states that the play is derived from the 
Adelpht of Menander. Schoell has shown that M. wrote two plays so named, and 
that the Stichus is derived from the earlier. Enk, however, argues that Act V. 
cannot be traced to M.’s Adelphi. He supports Teuffel’s view that Plautus has 
substituted a ‘conuiuium seruorum’ for M.’s ‘conuiuium dominorum.’ W. Vollgraff 
continues his study of Argive inscriptions of the third and second centuries n.c. He 
discusses (1) meaning of dAvaia reActa occurring in a Mycenean inscription of the 
secondcentury. He takes the words to inean a * principal assembly,’ several of which 
were held annually. (2) devraros, the expression used for the last of the three divisions 
of the month. (3) Ildvapos and Ayvyos, names of Argive months hitherto unknown, 
found in an inscription in honour of the Rhodians. V. infers that they = May-June 
and June-July respectively. (4) In the light of this he deals with evidence for the 
season at which the Nemean games were held, which he places at end of May not, 
as others, at midsummer. (5) Citizens were enrolled according to a third-century 
inscription €vs purav kai patpay kat revTnKkoottv. V. takes revtyKoaris as = +5 of the 
land of Argos, but the ¢a7pa was retained for religious purposes. (6) V. refers to the 
arbitration of the Argives on the dispute between the Melians and Cimolians 
(discussed vol. 43, p. 383 sq.), supports Dittenberger in the view that it arose out of 
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the synedrion summoned by Philip in 338 s.c., and argues that forms found in the 
inscription are not inconsistent with this date. (7) V. gives text of an inscription 
in honour of Alexander of Sicyon (found in 1906), which he dates circa 249-244, and 
appends annotations. J. C. Naber, continuing his Observations on Roman Law, 
deals with the Law of Contract in Egypt under the Ptolemies and the Roman 
Empire. J. J. Hartman on Catullus LVIII. argues that we have here two distinct 
poems, (1) vv. 1-40, being a consolation to Manlius ; (2) vv. 41-160, an elegy with 
dedicatory epistle to Allius. H. urges (1) difference of subject-matter of the verses; 
(2) name of person addressed in tho first portion begins with a consonant, in the 
second with a vowel; (3) first part addressed to a non-resident, second to a resident 
at Rome; (4) person addressed in first part is ignorant of death of poet’s brother, in 
second part knows of it. M. Boas has a note on the Cod. Turonensis of the Catonian 
monostichs. J. J. Hartman has short notes on Ov. 77 V. 9, 35, on Thuc. V. 14 and 
on Plat. Rep. p. 600 E. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXIX. Parts 2 and 3. 1915. 

Alfred Ernout, Lucréce, de la Nature, livre IV. : intvoduction, texte, traduction et 
notes. Revizws: P. Saintyves, La force magique, Du mana des primittfs au dynanusme 
scientifique. Paris, E. Norwy. Omont H., Recherches sur la bibliothéque de Véglse 
cathédvale de Beauvais (Mémoires de |’Académie des inscriptions XL.). Paris, 
Klincksieck, 1914. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a 


lantiquité classique. Fascicules parus en 1914. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY, 1916. 


AMYNTOR IN THE DOLONELA. 


WHEN Odysseus and Diomede are about to set out on their adventure in 
the tenth Iliad, Meriones lends the former a noble «vvén, the workmanship of 
which is carefully described. Then comes its history, which opens with the 
lines (K 266 sq.) : 


THY pa ToT’ é& ’EXedvos ’Autytopos ’Oppevtdao 


/ 
e€éer’ Adtoruxos! rucwov Sdpuov avTiTopnaas. 


That, as has often been observed, is in apparent conflict with I. 447 sqq., 
where Amyntor, son of Ormenos (and father of Phoenix), is settled in Hellas. 
The Doloneia, on the other hand, represents him as inhabiting Eleon, which is 
in Boeotia (B 500). Some have solved the difficulty by the not very violent 
_ supposition that there was an Eleon in Hellas, and others with the remark 
that Amyntor may not have always lived so far north. 

These are critics who can consider the contents of the Doloneia-without 
impatience, but theirs is not the general attitude. Dr. Leaf, in his edition of 
the Iliad, considers the lay to be the production of a late bard, whom he does 
not suffer gladly, and in his recent work (Homer and History, 116 sq.) deals the 
unfortunate one more rebuke, this time for reprehensible levity in his treatment 
of a heroic personage. ‘There is nothing to show that the author of the 
Doloneia did more than take the first name that came to hand fora piquant 
anecdote; if he thought of Amyntor as a Hellene at all, he conceals the 
fact.’ 

The couplet in K is really worth more consideration than it has yet 
received. In the first place, it is difficult, if not impossible, to construe it 
satisfactorily. How is the genitive "Audvtopos to be accounted for? The 
commentators generally note that it depends on Séuov, and this view has the 
very high support of Dr. Leaf and Dr. Monro. But it is the fact that such a 
_ disjunction as this involves is unparalleled in Homer. There appears to be no 
collection in the books of instances of dislocation of sentences, and it is perhaps 
not generally known how extraordinarily few such departures from the Homeric 

1 A few editors put a comma here, 
NO. III. VOL. x. I 
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clearness and directness are. Editors comment on M 177 sq., & 153 sq. 
O 14, ® 504, and V 339 sq. In the Odyssey there seems to be nothing worth 
mentioning, except perhaps £ 53 sq. There are a number of other passages in 
which, as in the case under consideration, the genitive is separated from the 
noun governing it, as xpatepdv pa é évOos | dpOarpods exdrupe KacvyryToto, 
or IavOotSao | yetpos aro ottBaphs Gduov mydjoat axovra, but in these there is 
no violence to the structure of thesentence. In our couplet the genitive comes 
first, and is left pendens, without government, while the main course of the 
sentence, which this genitive interrupts, is completed, when a subsidiary clause 
is added providing a noun to rescue the stranded genitive. If weare bound to 
this interpretation, the disorder of the sentence is unique. 

The alternative construction would be to read ’EXedvos ’AwtvTopos together, 
and to translate ‘the Eleon of Amyntor’ or ‘ Amyntor’s (city) Eleon’; but to 
such a combination an exact parallel cannot be found. The genitive would be 
like that in "OiAfos Alas, but there seems to be no case in which the name of a 
place is so used, though instances like Sjpos "EpexOjos and dorv Ipidpouo are 
common enough. The nearest perhaps is IIvXos NnAnios, where the adjective 
is equivalent to NyAfjos, as in "Odvenjios Somos, Aimdtios TUpPos, etc. This 
alternative construction ot ’Apdytopos is in fact as unique as the other. 

So the possibility of corruption may be considered. A conjectural restora- 
tion must be ‘ intrinsically suitable, and ‘such as to account for the corrupt 
reading in the transmitted text’ (Jebb in the Companion to Greek Studies, 621). 
I suggest edceNOav és for é& ’EXedvos as fulfilling these conditions. 

The words are very similar in sound to é& ’Eded@vos, they give excellent 
sense, and the construction is rendered clear. And the language is thoroughly 
Homeric. The preposition is not infrequently used redundantly. For an 
occurrence of és with écépyopar see 5 802. For és with dowov or the like 
understood, we have és ’AAKivooto, és ’AOnvains, etc. 

Next, the corruption has to be accounted for—é& ’EAedvos from an original 
ciceAOav és. The confusion of -os and -es need not detain us. It has occurred 
elsewhere, as in Eurip. Alc. 31, pnvds épyeras and pny écépxerar. There 
remains é& ’EnXe-, which a scribe—wicina uicinis accommodans, as Cobet phrases 
it—may have introduced from the opening of the line below, é&éde(7’). This 
is an allbekannte source of error (Blass in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, Einlettende, 
253). ‘Ascribe often substituted for the true word a word from the immediate 
context in a temporary aberration of mind, Professor Lindsay says in his 
Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, 66. He has kindly referred me to an 
exactly similar case to the present one in Plautus, Mostellaria, 73 sq., 


uentve quod moleste quam illuc quod cupide petas. 
molestus ne sts, 


where moleste is held to be wrong, and to have crept into the text from the 
molestus of the second line.1 In the Doloneia the é&é\e- may well have had the 


1. See C.F, ,, X1x, ILO, 
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same effect, but it is also to be noticed that the syllables introduced, é£ ’Ene-, 
are, from a palaeographical point of view, very similar to those displaced, 
eigedO-. & has taken the place of so and ¢ that of 8. Now both these changes 
are familiar. See Jebb, J.c., 611, Blass, lic., 264, and Cobet, Variae Lectiones, 
6, 279 sq. and 370. All three authorities mention the frequent confusion of é« 
or e€ with és or e’s. For two instances in the Iliad see N 214 and & 402. 

And, finally, it is very noteworthy that the participle eicedOar(-odca) 
occurs seven times in the Iliad (there happens to be no occurrence in the 
Odyssey), and that in no fewer than five of these it occupies the exact position, 
after the first foot, to which it is now proposed to restore it. The other two 
occurrences are of a repeated line, in which the participle occupies the first 
place. 

It seems hard to resist the conclusion that the translation of Amyntor 
to Eleon was the work of a scribe, and that one more blot may be removed 
from the surface of 7) raXattwpos Aoddveva. 


A. SHEWAN. 
St. ANDREWS, 


Pre S SV PPLICAS, 1114 So. 


Tade 81 Taidwv Kal dy dOiuévov 


cota hépete. AGBer’, Gudironrot, K.T.r. 


So MSS. For ¢épere metri causa Scaliger proposed éperax, an emendation 
rightly accepted by editors. Inthe preceding line «al 87 conceals a corruption. 


Wilamowitz reads: 


Kal pny Taid@y Tabe Oy). 


The change, however, is too violent to recommend itself on palaeographic 
grounds. In his notatio critica Murray says: Fortasse mravo). 
Following raidwy, tarot seems somewhat weak. 
For «ai 67 I would suggest the neuter plural of «Sos, «Sn and punctuate 
after POtuéver : 
Tae 6) Taidav Kon bOipévov. 
dora pépetat. RAdBer’, auditors, K.T.r. 


We may compare Pind. P. IV. 200: 


Kab05 bOtuévou Onxacbar. 
H. G. VILjoENn. 


MIDDELBURG (CAPE), 


EMENDATIONS IN EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. 


Medea v. 856 sqq. 

To0ev Opacos i) ppeEvos 4) 
yerpl Téxvav oéOev 

Kapoia Te dpbry 

dewvay TpoTadyovca TOALAY ; 

So the MSS. The only emendation worth mentioning is that of Porson’s 
censor Class. Journ. 1. 565: addpovicn for % dpevos 7. The error appears to me 
to be even simpler. We need not make any violent change. It is a case of 
accents and punctuation. The reading and punctuation I would suggest are: 


mobev Opdcos 7 ppevos ; 7H 
yerpl Téexvav oéOev 
Kapoia Te ANWH 
deway Tpocadyovca TOAMaD ; 
For Opaaos dpevos we may compare Soph. Azas 46: 
Totatce TOApats Talade Kal dpevav Opdcet ; 
Ibid. g09 sq. Perhaps we should read: 
elds yap opyas OfXv Trovetc Pas yévos 
ydapou Tape“TOA@VTOS GAN’ ot’ OU TOCEL. 
adXotov of the MSS. cannot be right. 
Ibid. 1087 sqq. 


/ \ EA a be }n 
TATALGL [LEV OV* TTAUPOY OE ON 
/ > a WA x x 
yevos €v TOANALS EUPOLS AY Lows 
/ a 
KOUK ATOMOVTOV TO YUVALKOV. 


No satisfactory emendation of this passage has yet been offered. Trans- 
position of vv. 1088 and 108g seems to be the least violent change: 
macaiot pev ov* Travpov bé by 
KOUK GTOMOUGOY TO YUVALKOY 1089 
ryévos év ToAXals evpots av icas. 1088 


Ibid. 1267 sqq. Perhaps we should read: 
ape Petar 

yvaneTTa yap Bpotots opmoyevh pia- 

opar’ étt 7’ alav’ avtopovtas Evve- 

dd Oed0ev tritvovT’ él Sopors ayn. 
In uncials ETITAIAN could easily be corrupted into EITITAIAN. Hesychius 
has the gloss: 

aiavov* YaneTrov, KaKoV. 
As a rule critics believe in the form aiavyjs. But apart from Hesychius’ 
testimony MS. evidence supports the form aéavos which I think could be read 
is Aeschylos’ Septem contra Thebas 848 : 
Sutdaiy pepipvaw didvy’ aidv’ dpa Kakd, KTR. 
H.: G. ViLjorN 


MIDDELBURG (CAPE), 


NOTES ON CATVLLVS. 


THE completion of a critical text of Catullus, which Teubner expects soon 
to publish, furnishes a plausible excuse for offering a few observations on 
readings: | 


29. 20 Hunc gallie timet et britannie (brittanie O) GORM (spatium solito 
matus post timet reliquit R). 


Catullus certainly wrote one poem (c. 4) in pure iambic trimeters. If this 
were not certain, there would not be so strong a reason to believe that c. 29 is 
in the same metre. But a mere quatrain (c. 52) alone represents the common, 
Archilochian, trimeters; and even if c. 4 were missing, the overwhelming 
number of pure iambics in c. 29 might compel the critic to the belief that 
vv. 3, 20,and 23 (which alone present difficulties, and of which the last two are 
certainly corrupt and must be in some way emended) should be so dealt with 
as to bring them into the fold of pure iambics. It has accordingly become 
incredible to me that c. 29 is not in pure iambic rhythm. Hence I must reject 
from the start all emendations that do not reduce these verses to this metrical 
form, as well as all that would present us with either Gaul or Britain in plural 
number (apparently historically impossible as early as the date of this poem, 
and certainly inconsistent with vv. 3, 4). Moreover timere in some form sounds 
right in v. 20, especially in contrast with scit of v.19. With all necessary 
exclusions, then, there are still left a considerable number of ingenious guesses 
to choose from. It is partly because of the number that I venture to intrude 
my own, timetque Gallia et timet Britannia. I take it that hunc is in origin an 
interlinear gloss designed to furnish timet with a supposedly necessary object ; 
in the next stage it displaced timetque, all the more easily because timetque 
appeared to repeat itself in et timet, which suffered inversion to supply the 
verb for Gallia. Or hunc may conceivably be a palaeographic corruption of 
timet. Instances of indubitable inversion of the order of words in the MSS. of 
Catullus, as well as of confusion of endings, are so common as not to need 
illustration. The collocation gue... etisnot suspicious. If I were to espouse 
any of the emendations made by others, it would be that of Friedrich, Et hunc 
tumentque Galliae et Britanniac, but this itself emended to Et hunc timetque (or 
timentque) Gallia et Britannia. Of course Catullus has the plural Syrias 
Britanniasque in 45. 22, but there the meaning is clearly ‘such lands as’ those 
named. 


126 ET. MERRICU 


In v. 3 I think Maémurram may safely be assumed, despite later usage. 
Even in 57. 2 (the only other place in Catullus where the name occurs) the first 
syllable may well be short. 


29. 23, Eone nomine urbis opulentissime GOR. 


Perhaps Schmidt’s urbis 0 putissimt is what Catullus wrote; but the genitive 
(whether wrbis or orbis be read) in this place, dependent upon some idea brought 
forward in the next verse, appears suspicious. If it can stand, I have yet 
sometimes wondered whether putidissimi were not the adjective that Catullus 
employed here. It is a peculiarly unsavoury word, and thus especially desir- 
able to fling as a parting missile against these particular foes (cf. c. 57). But 
to read urbis (or orbis) putidissimt would add another to the few instances where 
critics have ascribed to Catullus the disregard of final -s in ‘making position,’ 
though c. 116. 8 dabis appears to be the only sure case of its sort. Another 
possibility of getting rid of the genitive and retaining putidissimi presents itself. 
Could urbis conceivably have been written as an explanatory gloss over (and 
after) eone nomine, while the initial o- (of opulentissime finally) was the common 
enough ‘ vocative sign’ also inserted above? Thus Catullus might have written 
something like cone nomine, heia putidissimi. The chief trouble about juggling 
thus with interlinear glosses is that, by combination of the frequent stupidity of 
the original glossographers with the valiant courage of the modern emendators, 
almost any desired reading can be‘ proved’ in this fashion. But a number of 
places in GOR show beyond doubt that the complexion of their common 


Veronensian mother (or grandmother) was spotted with glosses, and that some 
of these have found a place in the contextus. 


55. 9 Auelte (corr. im aue te R) sic ipse flagitabam GOR. 


I venture to suggest Te auulsum for the impossible Awelte (of course sup- 
posing an inversion of order). Flagitave is used with a direct personal object 
by Plautus in the sense of summoning by a public crier, and the notion that 
Camerius has been carried off and is held in forcible concealment by the naughty 
girls is not at variance with the suggestion of v. 17 tenent. 


62. 63 Tertia patris pars . est . data tertia matri T Tercia pars patri data 
tercia matri GR Tercia pars patri est data tercia matri O. 


The authority of Cod. Thuaneus in c. 62 is justly recognized, and Weber 
has suggested tertia patris pars, pars est data tertia mairi. But it appears to me 
more likely that Catullus used the same construction in both clauses to express 


the natural right, and I should therefore prefer tertia patri pars, pars est data 
tertia matrt. 


63. 77 Leuumque GR lenumque O pectoris GOR. 


Of course laeuumque pecoris hostem may be right, Cybele loosing this one of 
two lions merely because the ‘nigh’ animal is regularly the first to be freed 
from the yoke in ancient usage as in modern. Or there may bé some other, 
unrecognized, possibly ritual reason for the designation. But I wonder whether 
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Catullus did not write lentumque: the lion, after all, is tame and well-broken ; 
he does not readily return to a wild and fierce condition of temper on being 
turned loose; his sluggish good-nature needs the goad of Cybele’s adjurations. 

I have also been suspicious of pecoris hostem, chiefly because of the lack of 
really satisfactory parallel expressions. The customary Greek epithets of the 
lion as the ‘bull-slayer’ are all more specific and vigorous, and I am loath to 
believe that Catullus, who uses such lively and sonorous compounds in this 
poem, could not, if he had desired, have selected or concocted an equally 
pungent epithet here. But I am unable to suggest a suitable emendation that 
is not an arbitrary substitution. I have a little conscience left about over- 
working the interlinear gloss. 

I may perhaps be permitted here to express dissent from the common 
feeling of editors that, Attis having once become feminine, the MSS. must be 
emended to keep him so. I would retain the masculines excitum (GOR) in v. 
42 and ipse (GOR) in v. 45 (with Ellis), as well as tenerwm (GOR) in v. 88 and 
ille (GOR) in v. 89. When Attis awakes from sleep, he does not at first realize 
his condition, and the natural masculines point to the confusion of memory. 
With the return of full consciousness the feminines also return in the verse, till 
Cybele, being herself of the feminine sex, does not deign to admit her devotee 
to that description, but refers to him by masculine pronouns (vv. 78, 80); and 
the masculines are naturally continued on this divine authority during the 
lion’s rounding up. But the poet in the concluding summary of a single simple 
line leaves the feminine famula for the final impression. 


64. 16 Illa alia O Illa atque alia GR (punctum sub atque add. G? ?) 


Lachmann’s conjecture lla si qua alia comes nearest of all emendations 
thus far put forth to what I imagine Catullus wrote here. But itis open to one 
grave objection. The parallels cited for it appear to have reference to other 
instances of the given event that have already occurred, and thus furnish a 
precedent. But this voyage of the Argo is the first sinip-voyage that ever took 
place ; this vision of the sea-nymphs is the first that has ever greeted mortal 
eyes; and I am inclined to believe that the poet means us to understand also 
that no such sight was ever seen afterward. Yet both dla and alia sound right, 
nor is it easy to determine just what happened to mutilate the archetype. The 
word atque may of course be only an intruded gloss in the attempt to give sense 
to illa alia; but I have been influenced by it in venturing to suggest as a 
possible reading illa (ecquanam alia ?). 


68. 116 Heb’2 nec O Hebe nec GR. 


Ellis (even in his third edition), Schwabe, and, so far as I know, all editors 
except Baehrens have given up the puzzle offered by the peculiar abbreviation 
in O. Baehrens made a foolish guess. He failed to note the apostrophe after 
-b-, and set down Hebz2 as ‘ = Hebia, ut q2= quia,’ though I think he could not 
have found q2 for quia anywhere in GOR. The apostrophe after -b- is certain, 
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and plainly stands for a final -e, as, for example, in 17. 4 palud’ (=palude) O 
(and also in 14. 5 mal’ [=male] O, though GR have malis). But the nota 
following is unique inGOR. I have no doubt that it stood in Veronensis (which 
was certainly written in minuscules), whence O, with characteristic faithful- 
ness, copied it as accurately as possible, though doubtless failing to understand 
it. But the immediate common archetype of GR left it out altogether, because 
it was unintelligible, and of course Hebe nec makes good sense. But the nota is 
surely for et, while nec is most likely for ne (or perhaps mez), as in 68. 103 (ne G 
nec OR), and in several other places in these MSS. of Catullus. Fleischer long 
ago conjectured Hebe et ne for Hebe nec, and I am inclined to think he was 
right, though I would put it on the ground of O's reading. 

I have said that this nota is unique in GOR: but there isa trace yet remain- 
ing of its earlier occurrence in 64. 62, where the reading in O is com and in 
GR ef (but apparently over an erasure of original con). The similarity of this 
nota for et to the inverted c (9) for con could alone account for the variant 
readings here. (G? has written al’g2 above isque in 66.55.) 


68. 118 tuum domitum GOR. 


Nearly all the possible changes on domitum, domitam, indomitum, indomitam 
have been rung by emenders, and it may be superfluous to add another. But 
no one seems yet to have printed te tam domitam, which I suspect to be right. 
Catullus certainly cannot have represented Laodamia as a determined man- 
tamer, but must rather have pictured her as yielding to the powerful sway of 
love. The feminine must be restored, and te iam domitam appears to me better 
than even the te tum domitam of Macnaghten or the twm te domitam of Friedrich. 


68. 157 et qui principio nobis terram dedit aufert GOR. 


After these many years I am still in doubt about the interpretation of 
vv. 155-158, which, however, it seems to me must surely be understood to be 
in close connection of refltence with vv. 67-69. The domina of v. 68 is surely 
the domina of v. 156, and she cannot be Lesbia for two reasons: (z) it is at 
best very doubtful whether a writer as early as Catullus could use domina as a 
love-name, and (2) the mention of his own mistress (Lesbia, of course) is reached 
in proper climax in vv. 159, 160. The domina must be the mistress of the house 
which by the kindness of Allius, who secured the sympathetic co-operation of 
its chatelaine, was put at the disposition of the lovers as a meeting-place. 
Again, it is Allius in vv. 67-69 to whom Catullus owes everything; Allius 
clausum lato patefecit limite campum ; how can it be anyone else who principio 
nobts terram dedit (v. 157)? Or how can another person altogether (as some 
critics have suggested) be later brought into the sphere of blessing, and all 
happiness be said to date from him (v. 1 58)? Yet Allius has already had his 
benediction in e¢ tu simul et tua wita (v. 155), and the return to the mention of 
him in v. 157 is not easily managed. Et qui, however, appears perfectly natural 
following the conjunctions of vv. 155, 156, and followed by that of v. 159. 
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As regards v. 157 aufert, the emendation audens proposed by Friedrich 
strikes me as the best thus far advanced, though if it were not for palaeo- 
graphical considerations, I should prefer audax. But I have thought of absens 
as a possibility. Palaeographically it is easy: abfenf could readily become 
abfert, and aufert is the immediate correction. The necessary idea would then 
be that the house was that of Allius himself, who, being absent, turned it over 
to the control of the lovers, and gained for them the goodwill of its mistress, 
who may or may not have been the twa wita of v. 155. 


67. 32sq. Brixia Cygneae supposita speculae, 
Flauus quam molli percurrit flumine Melo. 


Thus I am printing the verses, following the urgent judgment of A. 
Beltrami (in Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche 11. 1, Roma, 
1905) and Hugo Magnus (Philologus LXVI., 1907, p. 296), who argue in 
defence of the entire trustworthiness of Capreolus, whose statements inter 
alia support the MS. readings fercurrit (OGR) and Melo (melo O mello GR). 
But I nevertheless do not more than half trust Capreolus. He died in 1519, 
when MSS. of Catullus had been scattered abroad for more than a century, and 
antiquarianism was rife. Is it not quite possible that we have to do in his 
treatise (or in the authority which he followed) with a sophisticated revival of 
names due to nothing further back than the current MSS. of Catullus? One 
remembers the famous case of the Grampian Hills in Scotland. (The text of 
Capreolus and of certain other moderns concerned in the same tradition is suffi- 
ciently quoted by Ellis in the Excursus to c. 67 in the second edition of his 
Commentary on Catullus.) 


ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


OVIDIANA. 


TrisT. I 7 5-8. 


hoc tibi dissimula, senti tamen, optime, dici, 5 
in digito qui me fersque refersque tuo 

effigiemque meam fuluo complexus in auro 
cara relegati, quae potes, ora uides. 


THIs is the way to say in Latin ‘you see my face, though you cannot see 
the rest of me’. So her. X 53 ‘tua, quae possum, pro te uestigia tango’, 
135 ‘non oculis sed, gua potes, aspice mente’, art. III 633 ‘corpora si nequeunt, 
quae possunt, nomina tangunt’, trist. 1V 2 57 ‘ haec ego summotus, gua possum, 
mente uidebo’, 3 17 sq. ‘esse tui memorem . . . quodque potest, secum momen 
habere tuum’, 10 112 ‘ tristia, guo possum, carmine fata leuo’, ex Pont. IV 4 45 
‘absentem, gua possum, mente uidebo’.! But that is not what Ovid seeks to 
say: he means ‘ you see my face in such fashion as you can’, not in the flesh 
but in counterfeit presentment; and Latin expresses this meaning otherwise. 
As Ovid here speaks of his own likeness on a ring, so in ex Pont. II 8 55 he 
speaks of the likenesses of Augustus Tiberius and Liuia on a medal; and he 
Says ‘nos quoque uestra iuuat quod, qua licet, ora widemus’. Arellius Fuscus 
in Sen. suas. 4 I puts the same thought in the same way, ‘cur non ab infantia 
rerum naturam deosque, qua licet, uisimus, cam pateant nobis sidera et interesse 
numinibus liceat ?? In her. XIII 41 sq. ‘qua possum, squalore tuos imitata 
labores | dicar’ many MSS have changed the adverb into quo agreeing with 
the substantive hard by; and similarly here the ‘quae potes’ of the text 
has come from ‘qua potes’. 

And so read three of Heinsius’ MSS, and so, with his usual rightness of 
instinct, did Heinsius, though he might have found it hard to formulate his 
reason, for his faculty of analysis was slight. The lection was adopted by 
Burman and remained the vulgate till in 1837 it collided with the density of 
Merkel, who thought he disposed of it by citing ¢rist. I 1 16 ‘ contingam certe 
quo licet illa pede’. That is a play upon two senses of the word pes; it means 
“non meo pede sed uersuum meorum pede siue metro’. To realise the futility 
of the parallel, try the experiment of substituting qua for quo in that verse. 
All sense will vanish, for quo licet is necessary to the definition of pede: if quo 
were removed, pede must be removed; if gua were substituted, it must be 


* Sometimes solus is added, met. I 731 ‘quos II 10 47 ‘te tamen intueor quo solo pectore 
potuit solos, tollens ad sidera wultus’, ex Pont. possum’. 
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substituted for quo pede and not for quo; and in fact ‘contingam illa quo licet 
pede’ is parallel, not to the ‘uides cara relegati ora, quae potes’ which Merkel 
was defending, but to the ‘uides . . . ora, gua potes’ which he was trying to: 


set aside. 
TRIsT. II 275-280. 


sic igitur carmen, recta si mente legatur, 275, 
constabit nulli posse nocere meum. 

[at quasdam uitio. quicumque hoc concipit, errat 
et nimium scriptis arrogat ille meis.| 

ut tamen hoc fatear, ludi quoque semina praebent 
nequitiae: tolli tota theatra iube. 280 


277 uicio L, uitiat HPV, quaedam wmtia AG. The sense is ‘but it may be 
thought that I corrupt a matron here and there’: uitio is Ist pers. sing. pres. 
indic. of witiare. ‘Who could mistake it for anything else ?’ asks the reader. 
A modern editor of Ovid. He would mistake it for the dative or ablative of 
witium ; he would enclose the words at quasdam uitio between inverted commas. 
and put them into the mouth of Ovid’s adversary; and he would explain the 
construction by an ellipse of afficit or of wertisse meos libros arguunt. 

There is no reason to doubt that the couplet 277 sq. now stands as its 
author wrote it; but its author was not Ovid. Bentley’s proposal to eject it 
was founded on the false readings current in his day; and when he adds. 
‘quibus sublatis uide ut pulchre cohaerent reliqua’, that, though a just 
observation, is not a compelling argument. But an argument which I find 
compelling is this: the point here raised,—that Ovid’s artes may pervert 
individuals though not the whole class,—is a point which Ovid has met by 
anticipation. He has already said (257 sq.) ‘ quodcumque attigerit, st qua est 
studiosa sinistri, | ad uitium mores instruet inde suos’ and (275 sq.) ‘ carmen, 
recta si mente legatur, | constabit nulli posse nocere meum’: the virtuous will 
not be corrupted, the vicious will find corruption everywhere, in neither case is. 
the poet a corrupter. The diction too is not above suspicion. hoc concipit may 
be defended by met. II 76-8 ‘ forsitan et lucos illic urbesque deorum | concipias 
animo delubraque ditia donis | esse’; but the verb arrogare occurs neither in 
Ovid elsewhere nor in any poet except Horace, and the figurative use of 
witiare, which properly means ‘ravish’ or ‘seduce’, is not Ovidian either. The 
distich was intruded, like 263 sq. ‘persequar inferius, modo si licet ordine 
ferri, | posse nocere animis carminis omne genus ’, by a reader who could not 
follow Ovid’s argument and flattered himself that he was making it clearer. 


TRIST.. Lil 3223550; 


ei mihi, quod totiens nostri pulsata sepulcri 
ianua sed nullo tempore aperta fuit. 


The construction ‘ei mihi, quod’ occurs in Ovid half a dozen times, as at 
trist. I 6 29 ‘ei mihi, non magnas quod habent mea carmina uires’; the sense 
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is perfect, ‘alas that death’s door has never been opened to me though I have 
knocked at it so often’; the text stands thus in almost all the MSS; and thus 
it stood, I suppose, in every edition down to 1889. 

But a little before that date Providence played the editors of Ovid a cruel 
trick: it put into their hands a ‘ best MS ’, and that was giving gunpowder to 
a child. In this passage L has et for ei and quo for quod. Not even the editors 
of Ovid were beguiled by the first of these corruptions, but the second they 
promptly accepted because they saw no reason why they should not: ‘ei mihi, 
quo... fuit?’? And how do they defend it? Mr Owen says ‘cf. Ehwaldium, 
Burs. nunt. annal. XLIII p. 269’; thither we turn only to find Mr Ehwald 
saying ‘cf. Vahlen, Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 1883 S. 89’; and there at last 
we learn what is the matter, for Vahlen there cites four passages in which, if 
we take his word for it, guo means cur. 

That quo means cur is an ambiguous proposition; for cur, like why in 
English, has more meanings than one. It means ‘to what end’, ‘quo fine 
proposito’, and it also means ‘ from what cause ’, ‘qua causa efficiente’. The 
first of these senses is one which quo, originally ‘ whither’, might be expected 
to acquire; and expectation is not disappointed: Verg. buc. VI 23 ‘ quo 
uincula nectitis 2’, Aen. II 150 ‘guo molem hanc immanis equi statuere ?’, 
XI 735 ‘quo ferrum quidue haec gerimus tela inrita dextris ?’, XII 879 ‘ quo 
uitam dedit aeternam?’, Hor. carm. II 3 9-II ‘guo pinus ingens albaque 
populus | umbram hospitalem consociare amant | ramis?’, Prop. II 13 45 
“nam quo tam dubiae seruetur spiritus horae ?’, Ouid. met. XIII 516 sq. ‘ quo 
ferrea resto | quidue moror?’. But it would be strange if guo acquired so alien 
a sense as ‘qua causa efficiente’; and it did not acquire it. Where are the 
examples? I know that ‘ guo querimur flammas totum saeuisse per orbem ?”’ 
is the reading of G at Manil. I 744; but L has quod and M has guid, a word 
which really does mean cur. Again at II 534 sq., in a sentence which I take 
to be interrogative, G has ‘quo mirer ... nascentis... superari posse’; 
but L again gives guod and M qd, which the addition of a stroke corrects to 
quid. Apart from these I find one example only; and I find it, where you 
expect to find such things, in printed texts of Ovid: amor, III 7 19 sq. 

a, pudet annorum! quo me iuuenemque uirumque 
nec ijuuenem nec me sensit amica uirum ? 


That quo must mean ‘ from what cause’ is here a minor wonder: the sentence 
is unconstruable: look at the two me’s ! Riese put everything to rights by a 
proper punctuation : 
a, pudet annorum! quo me luuenemque uirumque ? 
nec juuenem nec me sensit amica uirum. 


The construction is that of Val. Max. IX I3 ext. 2 ‘quo tam late patens 
imperium ? quo tantum liberorum numerum ?’ 

The reader should now be able to judge whether quo in trist. III 2 23 can 
mean, as it must if it is to be sense, ‘ what has brought it to pass that death is 
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denied me though I have provoked it so often ?’. If it is to be Latin it must 
mean ‘to what purpose is it’; and then it will not be sense. That Ovid stood 
in peril of robbers and shipwreck was an incident of exile; that he escaped 
them was a perversity of chance: there is no place for the notion of purpose. 


TRisT: Il] 4 7x so. 


nec meus indicio latitantes uersus amicos 
protrahit: occulte, siquis amabit, amet. 


amabit scripsi, amawit GHPV cum plerisque, amabat L cum paucis. 
When the best MS gives amabat and the four next best amauit, nothing so well 
accounts for the facts as the hypothesis that the archetype had amabit. But 
the bondservants of a best MS are not concerned to account for facts, and L’s 
reading is their reading. The case is the same at Iuu. VI 660: P gives 
praegustabit, and so consequently do the editors, but most other MSS have 
praegustavet: this divergency is best explained by Markland’s conjecture 
praegustarit, which is now found in cod. Monac. 14466 and is supported by the 
manducauertt of the ancient scholia, whose authority is higher than P’s. 

The imperfect amabat is bad sense, since it implies that the persons in 
question have ceased to love. I do not pretend that amabit is better sense 
than amauit (I g 26 ‘cum quis in aduersis, siquid amauit, amat’), but certainly 
it is no less good, for occulte amet can refer only to those friends whose 
friendship continues in the future. But Merkel and Ehwald so little under- 
stand what the sense is that they join occulte with amabat. 


TRIST, LiJ>S rr so; 


stulte, quid haec frustra uotis puerilibus optas, 
quae non ulla tulit fertque feretque! dies? 


‘Fool, why idly and childishly yearning for what never was nor is nor 
will be?’ The preceding context is this, 1-10: ‘nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem 
consistere curru, .. . nunc ego Medeae uellem frenare dracones, . . . nunc 
ego iactandas optarem sumere pennas | siue tuas, Perseu, Daedale, siue tuas, | 
ut tenera nostris cedente uolatibus aura | aspicerem patriae dulce repente 
solum | desertaeque domus uultus memoresque sodales | caraque praecipue 
coniugis ora meae’. The ensuing context is this, 13-16: ‘si semel optandum 
est, Augusti numen adora | et, quem sensisti, rite precare deum. | ille tibi 
pennasque potest currusque uolucres | tradere. det reditum, protinus ales eris.’ 
Nothing therefore can be clearer than the sense of ‘haec . . . quae non ulla 
tulit fertque feretque dies’: it signifies the flying cars of Triptolemus and 
Medea and the wings of Perseus and Daedalus. And to make assurance 
doubly sure we have the parallel of amor. III 6 13-18 ‘nunc ego quas habuit 
pinnas Danaeius heros, | terribili densum cum tulit angue caput, | nunc opto 
currum de quo Cerealia primum | semina uenerunt in rude missa solum.'| 


1 vefertque most MSS, but the correction is recognised as certain, 
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prodigiosa loquor ueterum mendacia uatum: | nec tulit haec umquam nec 
feret ulla dies’. When I add that tulit in u. 12 is given by Ovid’s best 
MSS and was printed by Ovid’s best editor, the reader will surely wonder why 
it should be altered, and why, except for natural affinity, the inferior editors of 
our own day should print in its stead the tb: of the inferior MSS. 

The cause appears to be Burman, for he, when ¢ulit had been restored by 
Heinsius, expelled it again with this note: ‘certe tulit aliquando dies ut uideret 
coniugem sodales etc., sed iam non fert nec feret dies’, Indeed? non feret 
dies ut uideat coniugem sodalesque? if Ovid says so, how can he look forward, 
as in 19 sq. of this very poem he does, to begging that very boon of Augustus? 
The future tense is alone enough to show that Burman was wrong in referring 
haec to the contents of the final clause 7-10; and from that mistake springs all 
the trouble. Merkel however, in accepting tib¢ from Burman, reveals another 
misunderstanding, which is his own: ‘spectant ad illud (tdi) e sequentibus 
uerba guem sensistt (14). debilis esset ea ratio, si sibi opponerentur uanitas illa 
fabularum et sensus praesentioris numinis’. The opposition is not between 
‘uanitas fabularum’ and quem sensistt but between ‘ uanitas fabularum’ and 
‘lle... pennas.. «potest... twadere 15 sq. 


TRIST. III 11 61 sq. 


crede mihi, si sit nobis collatus Vlixes, 
Neptunique minor, quam Iouis, ira fuit. 


This couplet, at present unconstruable, would become grammatical and 
yield a just sense if the conjunction gue were removed from the pentameter ; 
and how to remove it without wrecking the metre is the problem to which 
critics have hitherto addressed themselves. The violent effort of the inferior 
MSS, Neptunt minor est, will give a wrong sense unless it is subjected to a still 
more violent punctuation, ‘Neptuni minor, est quam Iouis, ira fuit’. Karl 
Schenkl’s ‘ Neptuni minor, a! is only fit for a schoolboy. Mr Owen has 
printed in three successive editions, spread over a space of 26 years, the 
‘distich ‘crede mihi, si sit nobis collatus Vlixes, | Neptunine minor quam Iouis 
ira fuit?’ Crede mihi, Owenine peior ceteris coniectura est? The only 
proposal worth considering was made in 1890 by Robinson Ellis (Hermathena 
vol. VII p. 212) and again in 1894 by Mr I. Hilberg (Wortstellung im pent. des 
Ovid p. 198), ‘ Neptuni leuior, quam Iouis, ira fuit’. The sense is right but the 
change not easy to explain: Mr Hilberg supposes that some reader wrote 
minor over leuwwor; but why ? 

I believe that all these shots are aimed at the wrong target; that the 
pentameter is sound and the hexameter will prove much more amenable to 
treatment. Our present text may easily have arisen from this: 


si sit 
crede mihi, felix, nobis collatus, Vlixes, 
Neptunique minor, quam Iouis, ira fuit. 
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st sit is an elucidation, like the 0 sometimes written over vocatives to show 
that they are not nominatives, and warns the reader that the participle collatus 
is equivalent to the protasis of a conditional sentence. So it often is: 
Prop. I 5 7 ‘non est illa uagis similis conlata puellis’ (but I 4 9 ‘si leuibus 
fuerit collata figuris’), Varr. 1. L. IX 28 ‘non bos ad bouem collatus similis?’ 
X 36 ‘unaquaeque ratio, collata cum altera, aut similis aut dissimilis’, 
Mart. XI 72 1 sq. ‘drauci . . ., conlatus cui Gallus est Priapus’, Liu. XXIX 
17 5 ‘quid illa sunt, conlata cum eis quae hodie patimur?’ and especially 
XLV 43 2 ‘minor ipse imperator ... Anicius cum Aemilio .. . conlatus’: 
Ovid himself fast. III 825 sq. has ‘licet, antiquo manibus conlatus Epeo, | sit 
prior’. Pliny ep. III 5 19 uses the two modes of speaking side by side, ¢ si 
comparer illi, sum desidiosissimus’ and ‘ quis . . . collatus illi non erubescat ?” 
The counterpart of Ovid’s felix nobis collatus occurs in Quint. inst. VI 2 22 
“quam miser enim casus Andromachae, si, comparata et, felix Polyxena’; and 
the same use of felix is found in ex Pont. 1 2 29 ‘felicem Nioben’ and fast. 
III 597 ‘ Dido felix est dicta sorori’. 

There is another verse of the tristia where an explanatory note has 
supplanted a word of the text: in III 13 1, ‘ quid enim fuit utile gigni’, two of 


nobis 


the best MSS,-A and V, have nobis instead, which comes from utile gignt. 


The usual correction of vemed. 492 involves the same assumption. All MSS of 
any authority have 
quamuis infelix media torreberis Aetna, 


frigidior dominae fac uideare tuae. 


It is plain that ‘frigidior’ needs an ablative of comparison, and Heinsius 
borrowed from a couple of copies the reading 


frigidior <glacie> fac uideare tuae. 


dominae must then have been an explanation added to tuae. This correction 
however is not certain. It is true that ‘frigidior glacie’ occurs at her. I 22, 
X 32, and ex Pont. III 4 33 sq.; but in the last of these three places another 
comparison is found beside it, ‘ niuibus glacieque . . . frigidiora’, and Ovid 
may well have written 


frigidior dominae fac uideare niue. 


He ends a pentameter with niwe at amor. III 7 8 and ex Pont. II 5 38, and in 
the vemedia and artes he so places boue (twice), ope, pede (twice, for I omit 
I 560), dare, date, fuge, ego (twice), aqua (three times), toga, and ford. 


TRIST. III 14 47-50. 
Threicio Scythicoque fere circumsonor ore 
et uideor Geticis scribere posse modis. 
crede mihi, timeo ne sint inmixta Latinis 
inque meis scriptis Pontica uerba legas. 50 
The order of words in the last clause is a permissible equivalent for ‘ne 
Pontica uerba sint inmixta Latinis inque meis scriptis (ea) legas’; but neither 
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the one nor the other is the diction of Ovid or of any Latin poet, even in exile 
among savages. A Latin would have inserted neither szmt nor que, but would 
have said ‘ne inmixta Latinis in meis scriptis Pontica uerba legas’. Where 
sint now stands there once stood an epithet of werba which was joined with 
Pontica by que; and perhaps it is recoverable. 

Geticus (48) is the adjective by which Ovid is accustomed to describe the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tomis. Threicius and Scythicus (47) describe the 
surrounding peoples. Ponticus (50) is a synonym of Scythicus (Scythicus Pontus 
III 4 46 and IV 1 45), and under sznt (49) we may expect to find a synonym of 
Threicius. 

Love of synecdoche impels Ovid, like other Latin poets, to use in a wide 
sense geographical terms whose proper meaning is narrow. When in speaking 
of his overland journey from Tempyra to Tomis at ex Pont. IV 5 35 he says 
‘sanguine Bistontum quod non tepefecerit ensem ’, he is not far from fact, for 
the Bistones were not far from Tempyra. But when ib. I 3 57-60 in describing 
his life at Tomis he says ‘ hostis adest dextra laeuaque a parte timendus, .. . 
altera Bistonias pars est sensura sarisas, | altera Sarmatica spicula missa 
manu’, and when ib. I 2 108-10 in foreboding his death he says ‘ossa nec a 
Scythica nostra premantur humo, | nec . . . Bistonii cineres ungula pulset 
equi’, he is transferring the Bistones from the extreme south to the extreme 
north of Thrace. So again at tvist. III 10 5 ‘Sauromatae cingunt, fera gens, 
Bessique Getaeque’, IV 1 67 ‘uiuere quam miserum est inter Bessosque 
Getasque’, when he says Bess: he means simply Thraces, not the Bessi proper, 
who dwelt south of Haemus. Now adjacent to the Bessi dwelt the Sinti on 
the Strymon. Strab. p. 331 fr. 36 0 Xtpupar é& ’Aypidvov . . . dua Maidav 
kat SevtT@v eis ta petakd Bicartov Kai ’Odoudvtov éexrimre, fr. 46 Sevrot 
€Ovos Opakcxov, p. 549 Livtues .. . 
Arist. mivab. ausc. 115 tTHv Tov LevT@v Kal Maisov yopav Kadovpévny THs 
The name of this people seems to have been elsewhere mentioned by 


> a y. an n 5 
€KANOUYTO TLVES TOV Opaxar, eita Sevrot, 


Opaxns. 
Ovid and again corrupted by his scribes. 
Thrace, tvist. IV 1 21 sq., the best MSS have ‘sola nec insidias inter nec 
militis ensem | nec mare nec uentos barbariamque timet’, where Mr Ehwald 
following a suggestion of Iac. Gronouius has proposed ‘ Szmti nec militis’; and 
this conjecture gains support from a very similar error in Liu. XLII 51 6 ‘ab 
Heraclea ex intris (Sintits Grynaeus, Sintis Drakenborch)’.? 

The adjective is regularly Xevrvcds and the district is thence called 
* Swtixn, but Stephanus Byzantius has Ywrtia, mous Maxedovias mpos Th 
. . AéyeTas Kal Livtvos Kat Livtvov To ovdétepov; and though Aeschylus 


In an allusion to his journey across 


Opaxn . 


1 Ellis in Hermath. vol. VII pp. 191-3 absurdly 
confuses these Zwrol with the Divda dwelling in 
Asia on the eastern shore of the Euxine. There 
were other 2ivydo. on the Hister, but apparently 
far inland, half-way between the Euxine and the 
Adriatic, schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV 321 xara dé 7d 


rov Dlwdwy medlov oxlferac 6 mworauos “lorpos, Kat 
TO pev avrod pedua els Tov ’Adplay, ro dé eis Tov 


Evgewov mébvrov eicBdddbec ; and I only mention 
them in order to bring together a pair of drat 
elpnuéva which ought to merge in one: Apoll. 
Rhod. IV 320-2 or’ of Opiéw piyddes VKvOar, 
ovdé Xlyuvvot, | ovr’ of» TpauKévciot, 008’ of rept 
Aadprov 46n | Divdor épnwatov medloy uéya vacerdovres 
and Steph. Byz. Tpavxéviot, 2Ovos mepi rov 
movTov Tov Hikewor, Suopov Xtvdors. 
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says Mavwrtixds, Virgil says Maeotius. I suppose then that Ovid wrote what 
differs by one letter only from the MS text, 


crede mihi, timeo ne Sintia mixta Latinis 
inque meis scriptis Pontica uerba legas. 


m mets scriptis amd xowod, like met. XII 109 sq. ‘Tenedonque swoque | Eetioneas 
inpleui sanguine Thebas ’. 


TRIST AVi 2023-277. 


litora quot conchas, quot amoena rosaria flores 
quotue soporiferum grana papauer habet, 

silua feras quot alit, quot piscibus unda natatur, 25 
quot tenerum pennis aera pulsat auis, 

tot premor aduersis. 


amoena rvosaria, though printed by all editors, is written only in the vulgar 
MSS: the better class, AGHPV (for L is absent), have amoenos hostia (postia 
A) instead. Now there are indeed many places where the worse MSS give a 
true reading and the better MSS a false one; but in those places we can 
generally find a cause for the error. Here there is no explaining how amoena 
vosarta can be the origin of anything so different and so difficult as amoenos 
hostia ; whereas amoenos hostia would be corrected without scruple by the inter- 
polators to whom the inferior MSS owe their inferiority, and amoena rosaria 
may very well be their correction. What I propose is less a correction than 
an interpretation of the more authentic text : 


quot amoenos Ostia flores. 


The neighbourhood of Ostia, which Minucius Felix 2 3 calls ‘amoenissima 
ciuitas,’ is still very gay with flowers in spring ; and that this is no recent effort 
of Nature’s we learn from a document of the 6th century, the anonymous 
cosmographia printed on pp. 71-103 of Riese’s geographi Latini minores. There, 
p- 83 24-30, the island formed by the mouth of the Tiber is described in language 
as flowery as itself: ‘insula uero, quam facit inter urbis portum et Ostiam 
ciuitatem, tantae uiriditatis amoenitatisque est, ut neque aestiuis mensibus 
neque hiemalibus pasturae admirabiles herbas dehabeat; ita autem uernali 
tempore rosa wel ceteris floribus adimpletur, ut pro nimietate sui odoris et floris 
insula ipsa libanus almae Veneris nuncupetur.’ The cosmographia is edited by 
Riese from two MSS, one of the 8th and one of the roth century: the latter, 
both in the passage just quoted and again at 1. 22 of the same page, writes 
Ostiam as hostiam; and Ovid’s MSS, none of them older than the 13th century, 
have misspelt the word in the same way. Indeed the error is found in much 
more ancient authorities, at Min. Fel. 2 3 in the Parisinus (saec. IX), at 
Liu. XXII 11 6 in the Puteaneus (saec. V). 

It may perhaps be thought that in this series of comparisons the common 
nouns litora, papauer, silua, unda, aera, should not be varied by a proper name, 
Ostia. But see trist. V 1 31 sq. ‘quot frutices siluae, quot flauas Thybris harenas, 
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mollia quot Martis gramina Campus habet’, 6 37-40 ‘quam multa madidae 
celantur harundine fossae, | florida quam multas Hybla tuetur apes, | quam 
multae gracili tevrena sub horrea ferre | limite formicae grana reperta solent’, 
ex Pont. Il 7 25-8 ‘ Cinyphiae segetis citius numerabis aristas | altaque quam 
multis floreat Hybla thymis, | et quot aues motis nitantur in aere pinnis | 
quotque natent pisces aequore certus eris.’ 


TRIST. V8 I SQ. 


non adeo cecidi, quamuis abiectus, ut infra 
te quoque sim, inferius quo nihil esse potest. 


Lachmann at Lucr. I 159 remarked that three times in Ovid the last 
syllable of nihil is shown by metre to be long: trist. V 14 41 and ex Pont. III 
1 113 ‘morte nihil opus est’, met. VII 644 ‘in superis opus esse whl. at in 
aedibus ingens’. He proposed to introduce a fourth example at met. X 520; 
but he might with better reason have cited and examined XIV 23 sq., 

nec medeare mihi sanesque haec uulnera mando; 
fineque nil opus est ; partem ferat illa caloris. 


The attachment of que to é is not Ovidian, and the conjunction itself is both 
unnecessary and undesirable: Heinsius quotes from some MSS the reading 
fine nihil opus est, and this has in its favour the ‘ morte nihil opus est’ of the 
tristia and ex Ponto, where such variants as morteque nil opus est, at nece nil opus 
est, nil opus est leto, are found in the MSS. 

Lachmann further implies in his note on Lucretius and states explicitly 
in Kl. Schr. II p. 59 that there is no place in Ovid where the last syllable of 
nihil is shown by metre to be short : denying that Ovid wrote the epistle of Hero, 
he says ‘hic uersus, si Nasonis est, in XIX, 170, Exiguum, sed plus quam mhil, 
illud erat, aut spondeum aut Creticum habet ubi non debet, quoniam hic 
poéta aliter non dixit quam aut iJ una syllaba aut mihil altera producta.’ 
Merkel in his Ovid, vol. I p. x, pointed out that Lachmann had overlooked 
trist. V 8 2 above; and Lucian Mueller, d. 7. m. p. 47, added an example over- 
looked by both, tvist. IV 8 38: 

mitius inmensus quo nihil orbis habet. 


This latter verse contains nothing suspicious unless mihdl itself is so; 

though the transposition 
inmensus quo nil mitius orbis habet 

might be supported by trist. V 2 38 ‘ Caesare mil ingens mitius orbis habet’ and 
8'25 sq. ‘nil ingens ad finem solis ab ortu | illo, cui paret, mitius orbis habet’, 
and the error of the MSS, if error it is, might be compared with that of the 
cod. Erfurtanus at ex Pont. I 5 78, ‘res nihil ista iuuat’ for ‘res iuuat ista 
nihil. But the couplet ¢vist. V 8 1 sq., apart from its mihzl, is suspicious on 
general grounds. The unity of the poem would gain by its removal and is 
impaired by its presence; for the vehement contempt of these two verses is not 
explained, nor even continued, in the sequel. What follows is quite in another 
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vein : 3 sqq. ‘ quae tibi res animos in me facit, improbe,'curue | casibus insultas 
quos potes ipse pati, | nec mala te reddunt mitem placidumque iacenti | nostra, 
quibus possint illacrimare ferae?’ Instead of anything like ‘non adeo cecidi 

- ut infra te . . . sim’ wecome to 10 ‘ imposito calcas quid mea fata pede ?” 
Instead of disdainful affronts we read appeals to considerations of prudence 
and humanity. The expostulation is bitter, but its tone is not heated or con- 
tumelious. Verse 3 is well fitted to be the first of the poem; and verses 1 and 
2 are such as might have been added by the obtuse reader who added so many 
to the Second book. 

Mr Isidor Hilberg, by way of showing that ‘Lachmann’s Behauptung, 
Ovid gebrauche diese Silbe niemals als Kiirze, widerspricht den Thatsachen ’, 
is good enough to cite on p. 745 of his Wortstellung im pent. des Ovid about a 
dozen such passages as art. II 280 ‘si nihél attuleris’ and fast. VI 177 ‘ mihi] in 
pauone placebat’. He might easily have cited a dozen more: there are nine 
in the tvistia alone. If Mr Hilberg means to learn prosody from the spelling 
of MSS, it will teach him terrible things. He will be dismayed to find that the 
last syllable of nihil is short even when the next word begins with a consonant. 
This verse, Verg. buc. VIII 103, 


adgrediar ; nihil ille deos, mzhél carmina curat, 


reposes on far surer testimony than any verse of Ovid, for it reposes on MPyac: 
the only one of Ribbeck’s MSS which has nil is b. None of Ovid’s works is 
preserved in MSS so good as those which impute to Horace the verses ‘ Piplea 
dulcis nihil sine te mei’, ‘nihil interest an pauper et infima’; ‘ab dis plura 
feret: nihil cupientium’. Mr Hilberg’s observations are not merely infantile: 
they are the observations of an infant who has not read Lachmann’s note. 
From Lachmann’s note he might have learnt that Lucretius, if the spelling of 
MSS is evidence, wrote not only ‘ praeterea nihél est’ but ‘ nit] semine egeret,’ 
‘quorum nihil fieri’, ‘quia nihil est’, and began hexameters with ‘ 2i/i/ tamen’ 
and ‘nthil igitur’. 

Some editors even thrust nihzl upon Ovid when the MSS do not. At Jb. 
284 the MSS have 

cui n0l rether profuit ara Iouis. 
So FGHVX, nul etheret T, nichil ethei P. Most of those who adopt the correc- 
tion Hercet have seized the opportunity of importing miil. Yet the rhythm of 
cut nil Hercet is quite good and common: 26‘ pro tam mansueto’, 37 ‘et uer 
autumno’, etc. 
TRIST V -13<%-6: 


hanc tuus e Getico mittit tibi Naso salutem, 
mittere si quisquam, quo caret ipse, potest. 

aeger enim traxi contagia corpore mentis, 
libera tormento pars mihienequa uacet, 

perque dies multos lateris cruciatibus uror, 5 
saeua quod inmodico frigore laesit hiemps, 
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On the ground that Getico is everywhere else an adjective Daniel Heinsius 
proposed 
hanc tuus e Getico mittit tibi Naso salutem 
litore, si quisquam, quo caret ipse, potest. 


Gronouius obs. II c. 3 rejects the proposal: ‘nam Geticwm dixit, ut Illyricum, 
Vindelicum, Noricum, Celticum ... dicebant’. But that is just what is not 
likely. Ovid uses no such form elsewhere, and these territorial names in -tcwm 
belong to the language of prose; they are not even found, where it would be 
less strange to find them, in the satirists. The I/lyricum of Manil. IV 611 is an 
adjective in the MS text and was only turned into a substantive by the editors ; 
and Claudian and Ausonius I do not count. On the other hand Ovid has 
‘ Getico litore’ trist. III 12 4, ‘ Getici litoris’ 1 10 14 and ex Pont. IV 4 8, ‘litore 
ab Euxino Nasonis epistula ueni’ ¢rist. V 4 1, ‘haec mihi Cimmerio bis tertia 
ducitur aestas | litore’ ex Pont. 1V 10 1 sq., and the close parallels ex Pont. 
I x 2 ‘hoc tibi de Getico litore mittit opus’ and trist. V 1 sq. ‘hunc quoque 
de Getico, nostri studiose, libellum | litore praemissis quattuor adde meis’. The 
substitution of mittere might be prompted by an untimely recollection of ex Pont. 
I10 1 sq. ‘Naso suo profugus mitit tibi, Flacce, salutem, | mittere rem st quis, 
qua caret ipse, potest’; and such a reminiscence has in fact caused the change 
of si quisquam quo to rem si quis qua or si quis rem qua in several of the inferior 
MSS. This sort of error is common in the tristia as elsewhere: thus at III 1 
62, ‘stricto barbarus ense pater’, some MSS, among them one of the best, have 
stat ferus from art, 174. There can be no difficulty in supplying the infinitive 
mittere from the preceding muittit when claudere is supplied from the following 
clausit in art. II 53 ‘aera non fotuit Minos, alia omnia clausit’. 

The emendation of u. 6, saewa quod immodico for the sed quod im immodico 
or sed guod non modico of the MSS, is mentioned in his ed. of 1837 by Merkel, 
who ascribes it to Heinsius; in 1890 it was again proposed by Arthur Palmer, 
and in 1891, for the third time, by a German, to whom Mr Owen, after ignoring 
it in his first and second editions, now attributes it. But this conjecture does 
not destroy the continuity of a sentence nor deprive a transitive verb of its object 
so Mr Owen still prefers his own conjecture scilicet inmodico, which does. 


EX PonT. I 2 99-102. 


di faciant igitur, quorum iustissimus ipse est, 

alma nihil maius Caesare terra ferat, 100 
utque diu sub eo sic sit sub Caesare terra, 

perque manus huius tradita gentis eat. 


The rules of criticism are a very inadequate outfit for the practice of emen- 
dation, which is mainly an affair of natural aptitude and partly even of mere 
luck; but problems will now and then present themselves which the rules of 
criticism, with no aid from genius or fortune, are competent to solve. Sucha 
problem is verse 101, and it ought therefore to have been solved by this time, 
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not molested by haphazard alterations of diu into fuit or sub co into saluo or sic 
sit sub Caesare terra into stt publica sarcina rerum. 

This verse not only suffers from the internal malady of making no sense, 
but also from an outward and visible disfigurement. Ovid cannot have meant 
to repeat the two words Caesare terra from the verse above, because the repeti- 
tion serves no purpose; and he cannot have repeated them without meaning 
it, because the repetition could not be overlooked. Here then is the seat of the 
evil ; and the field of enquiry can be further narrowed till all suspicion converges 
on the one word #evva. First, it is useless: take it away, and neither grammar 
nor sense (or nonsense rather) is affected. Secondly, the presence of Caesare in 
both verses explains how terra got into the second, just as at ¢rist. I 6 1 sq. 


nec tantum Clario Lyde dilecta poetae 
nec tantum Coo Bittis amata suo est 


the presence of fantwm in both verses explains how it is that four of the five best 
MSS have Clario for Coo in the pentameter. 

The injury, thus located by rule, can also be mended by rule. There is no 
room for the quackery which calls itself palaeographical emendation: to fill 


this gap, 
utque diu sub eo sic sit sub Caesare — ¥ 


perque manus huius tradita gentis eat, 


ask yourself only what sense and what part of speech the pentameter suggests and 
the rest of the hexameter requires. The lost word is an adverb answering diu : 


utque diu sub eo sic sit sub Caesare <semper>. 


ut and sic are wév and dé: Ovid prays that earth may be ruled for many a year 
by Augustus himselfand for all time by some one or other of his name, even as 
he augured in trist. IV 2 9 sq. ‘qui Caesareo iuuenes sub nomine crescunt, | 
perpetuo terras ut domus illa regat.’ This sense of the word Caesar has been 
missed by the commentators on Lucan at III 167 sq. 


tristi spoliantur templa rapina 
pauperiorque fuit tunc primum Caesare Roma, 


which they interpret as meaning that never till he robbed the treasury 
had C. Iulius been wealthier than the state: C. Iulius, whose debts and 
prodigality were a byword! What it does mean is that a spectacle grown 
familiar in Lucan’s day, the spectacle of a Caesar richer than the common- 
wealth, was then witnessed for the first time. 

It is the practice, or rather the instinct, of ‘ palaeographical emendators ’ 
to misrepresent scientific emendations; and their first impulse will be to 
describe this correction as a change of terra into semper, and to add a note of 
exclamation. Ignorant or unsuspicious readers, seeing no likeness between the 
two words, will then infer, as they are meant to infer, that the error was improb- 
able and that the correction is violent. To spoil this game I subjoin a pair of 
examples. In Luc. V 192 the oldest MS, the Vienna palimpsest, instead of 
tum maestus, has tum primum from the tum primum of 190; and in Lucr. I 1023, 
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instead of quaeque darent motus pepigere profecto which Marullus restored from 
V 423, all MSS have quaeque sagaci mente locarunt from 1022. Again, semper 
has no more likeness to ferto than to terra; yet at trist. III 3 81, where the 
majority of good MSS have rightly semper, most MSS, including one of the 
best, have ferto inits place. There, as here, the error was due to no resemblance 
between word and word, but to a cause unconnected with palaeography. 


EX Pont. I 6 21-24. 


nec breue nec tutum, peccati quae sit origo, 
scribere: tractari uulnera nostra timent. 

qualicumque modo mihi sint ea facta, rogare 
desine: non agites, siqua coire uelis. 


Since qualiscumque is not an interrogative word, the clause which it here 
introduces must be relative and must mean ‘no matter how I got my wounds’ ; 
and then not only strict rule but Ovidian usage will require the indicative mood. 
Mr Ehwald Krit. Beitr. pp. 69 sq. accordingly changes sint to sunt. But interro- 
gation, if forbidden by qualicumque, is demanded by rogare, which, now that 
the clause is relative, has neither a grammatical object nor an appropriate 
sense: the appropriate sense would be that of tangere, ‘no matter how I got 
my wounds, let them alone’. I infer then that simt is right and qualicumque 
wrong. Now the best MS, the Hamburgensis A, three centuries older than 
the rest, has not qualicumque but qualiacumque, from which I elicit 


qualia q uo que modo mihi sint ea facta, rogare 
desine: 


‘ask not the nature of those wounds nor how I got them’. A similarly 
ungrammatical cumque is corrected to quogue by Lucian Mueller at Priap. 
68 31 and to guaeque by me at Lucr. VI 85 and Manil. II 745 in my note on 


the latter verse. 
EX Pont. II 2 31-36. 


tuta petant alii: fortuna miserrima tuta est, 
nam timor euentus deterioris abest. 

qui rapitur 
porrigit spinas dura quae saxa 

accipitremque timens pennis trepidantibus ales 35 
audet ad humanos fessa uenire sinus. 

Verses 33 sq. are shown thus mutilated in A; B and C omit them alto- 
gether, and C covers the traces of this omission by altering accipitremque timens 
in 35 to accipitrem metuens; the inferior MSS on the other hand offer various 
completions of the distich. Most of these are absurdly wide of the required 
sense,—that men will incur a lesser evil in the hope of escaping a greater; but 
two 13th century copies, Lips. and Erfurt., present the verses thus, 


qui rapitur <spumante salo (Lifs., freto Erf.), sua brachia tendens > 
porrigit <cad> spinas duraque saxa <manus>. 
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In the pentameter the supplements are probably true, but were easy to find by 
guessing : in the hexameter they are certainly false. What decisively condemns 
them is not the superfluity of swa, nor even the uselessness of bracchia tendens 
beside porrigit manus, but the word salo or freto. When a man is drowning at 
sea, the only spinae to which he can stretch out his hands are those which grow 
on the backs of fishes: if he finds thorns to clutch at, he must be drowning in 
a river. And this is the picture drawn in a parallel passage, apparently an 
imitation, adduced by Korn from Sen. ef. 45: ‘hoc cotidie meditare, ut possis 
aequo animo uitam relinquere, quam multisic complectuntur et tenent, quomodo, 
qui aqua torrente rapiuntur, spinas et aspera’. Hence I conclude that the sense 
of what Ovid wrote was this : 


qui rapitur <praeceps torrenti fluminis unda> 
porrigit ad spinas duraque saxa manus. 


In u. 32 the two best MSS have euentu, which, though less natural than 
the genitive, may be defended as ablative of cause: ‘ euentus facit ut timor 
deterioris fortunae absit’. trist. I g 16 ‘sunt tamen euentu uera fatenda meo’ 
is not unlike. 

EX Pont. II 5 8-12 


diceris exiliis indoluisse meis, 
missaque ab Euxino legeres cum carmina Ponto 

illa tuus iuuit qualiacumque fauor, 10 
optastique breuem salui mihi Caesaris iram, 

quod tamen! optari si sciat ipse sinat. 


Early and late, conjectures have been showered on verse 11. For salut 
some inferior MSS offer saluo, others fiert; one scholar proposes sancti, another 
statui, a third breui solui; till anyone would think there really were something 
wrong. Yet all is well, and the conjectures are all aimed at the one word 
which must on no account be altered. 

If salui is an obstacle, remove it, and mark the consequence. Ovid’s friend 
will then have prayed that Caesar’s anger against Ovid might be short; and 
this prayer contains not merely an ambiguity but a dangerous ambiguity. 
Even Virgil’s innocent phrase ‘tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura 
deorum | concilia incertum est’ did not escape malicious interpretation: Seru. 
georg. | 24 ‘male quidam culpant Vergilium, dicentes eum auiditate laudandi 
citum interitum Augusto optasse’: and ‘ optasti breuem mihi Caesaris iram’ 
is much more like high treason, for one way to shorten Caesar’s anger is to 
shorten Caesar’s life. This implication is excluded by the addition of salu, 
which is part of the prayer: ‘optasti breuem mihi Caesaris iram, ita tamen ut 
ipse saluus esset’. The exile took the same precaution at ¢érist. III 1 57 sq., 
where his book, arrived before the house of Augustus, is made to say ‘ quando- 
cumque, precor, nostro placata parenti | isdem sub domimis aspiciare domus’: 


1 Since tamen isa word so often misunderstood, _ sciat, tamen sinat’, ‘would permit, even if he 
I had better say that the construction is ‘si knew’. 
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he does not wish to purchase pardon and recall at the price of the emperor’s 
decease. The passage cited by Heinsius, ex Pont. II 3 97 sq. ‘ precabor | ut 
tibi sit saluo Caesare salua parens’, though no parallel in point of sense, is 
similar in expression, for it is a way of saying ‘ut et Caesar et parens tua 
salua sit’. 

Perhaps we shall now be able to defend what is right and amend what is 
wrong in the MS tradition of met. XV 838, where the prophecy of Augustus’ 
reign concludes with these words: 


nec nisi cum senior similes aequauerit annos 
aetherias sedes cognataque sidera tanget. 


Neither simles nor aequauerit has any sense, for there is nothing in the context 
to which the years of Augustus’ life can either be likened or equalled. Heinsius, 
comparing ex Pont. Il 8 41 sq. ‘sic pater in Pylios, Cumaeos mater in annos | 
uiuant’ and trist. V 5 61 sq. ‘ Caesar dis accessure, sed olim, | aequarint Pylios 
cum tua fata dies’, altered similes to Pylios; and this conjecture, despite its 
violence, is adopted by the latest editors. But what then possessed the poet 
to add senior? If aman isto die as old as Nestor and outlive three generations 
of his fellows, what need to tell us that he will then be well stricken in years ? 
Ovid added senior because he was using a phrase which without senior would 
have been ambiguous: similes has usurped the place of a dative, probably 


nec nisi cum senior meritis aequauerit annos. 


To foretell that Augustus will quit the earth only when his years are as many 
as his good deeds is not necessarily to foretell him a long life: the number of 
his good deeds may be matter of opinion, and if T. Labienus heard that 
prophecy and put faith in it he would expect Augustus to drop down dead on 
the spot. Ovid therefore takes care to preclude all suspicion of a double 
meaning. meritis differs in two letters only from mestlis, which differs from 
stmiles only in the order of letters: compare such changes as met, XIII 624 
patrem (patlem) templa, XIV 233 lamz (samt) imas. 


EX PonT. II 6 19-24. 


turpe erit in miseris ueteri tibi rebus amico 

auxilium nulla parte tulisse tuum. 20 
turpe referre pedem nec passu stare tenacl, 

turpe laborantem deseruisse ratem : 
turpe sequi casum et fortunae accedere amicum 

et, nisi sit felix, esse negare suum. 


So I punctuate, with a full stop after 20 and a colon after 22. Heinsius 
put full stops in both places, and then proposed, no wonder, to delete 23 sq.; 
Merkel ended both 20 and 22 with colons, which makes no difference and 
leaves 23 sq. no less intolerable. Korn placed a colon after the first distich, a 
full stop after the second, and deleted the third; and Guethling, rejecting the 
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deletion and yet accepting the punctuation, reduced the passage to the worst 
plight in which it has yet been seen. 

What Guethling conceived I cannot guess; but it seems clear that the 
other editors repeat evit tibi from 19 with the turpe’s of 21 and 22 and 23, so 
that the three distichs form a series in which each member stands on an equal 
footing: then, to be sure, the third distich is flat after the second and futile after 
the first, and the swum of 24 ought to be twum, which some MSS accordingly 
substitute.’ With my punctuation the passage ought to interpret itself. turpe 
in 21 and the following verses is not turpe tibi evit but turpe est; verse 21 is to 
be introduced with pév ydp and verse 23 with 6é. ‘It will be shame to you if 
you do not help an old friend in his trouble; for, even as it is shame to retire in 
battle or to abandon a labouring ship, so is it shame to be led by luck, to 
transfer one’s friendship to fortune, and to disown a comrade except he be 
prosperous’. The verses 21-24 are a general reflexion enforcing the personal 
monition of 19 sq.; and the distich 21 sq. is related to the distich 23 sq. as 
‘triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, | arboribus uenti’ to ‘ nobis 
Amaryllidos irae’ in Verg. buc. III 80 sq. The subject of si¢ and esse in 24 is 
the other party whose existence is necessarily implied when the talk is of 
friendship: similarly diligit has no expressed subject in Cic. de inu. II 166 
‘amicitia (est) uoluntas erga aliquem rerum bonarum illius ipsius causa, quem 
diligit, cum eius pari uoluntate’. 


EX PontT. II 7 1-4. 


esse salutatum uult te mea littera primum 
a male pacatis, Attice, missa Getis. 

proxima subsequitur, quid agas, audire uoluntas, 
et si, quidquid agis, sit tibi cura mei. 

For uoluntas in u. 3 the best MSS give uoluptas, which Heinsius brought 
into the text without a word of explanation, which Merkel, merely because of 
the MSS, retained, and which his followers accepted merely because of Merkel. 
Vahlen in 1881, iiber die Anfange der Heroiden des Ovid p. 33 n.1, justly observed 
‘uoluptas giebt keinen Sinn, uoluntas den besten’; but there he would have 
been wise to stop. When he went on to explain what he supposed this best 
of senses to be, he showed that he did not comprehend it: ‘das erste ist mein 
Gruss (salus), das zweite mein Wunsch (woluntas) zu erfahren, wie es dir geht 
und ob du meiner eingedenk bist’. That this is not the sense, and that no 
contrast exists between salutatum in the one verse and wuoluntas in the other, 
Ovid has tried to make plain by mentioning his wolwntas in both verses; for 
uult primum is the same as prima uoluntas est, and proxima subsequitur uoluntas is 
the same as secundo loco uult. The contrast is between te salutatum esse and 


1 Mr Owen, who has Merkel’s punctuation, written, ex Pont. I 3 2, ‘ qui miser est, ulli si suus 
says ‘sed cf. I 3 2’. In another editor one esse potest’, for he has similar notes elsewhere : 
would suppose this to be a slip of the pen for at 14 46 he refers to 5 28, at I 10 22 to Jb. 150 
trist. I 5 2, which is less obviously irrelevant; (152), at III 5 29 to 50, at 1V 615 to Liu. XXII 
but Mr Owen probably means what he has 4 4, and at trist. 1V 1 10 to Verg. georg. IV 313. 
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audire quid agas et si sit tibi cura mei; and the sense is ‘ primum te salutatum 
uolo, deinde uolo audire quid agas’. 


EX Pont. II 8 71-76. 


aut ego me fallo nimiaque cupidine ludor 
aut spes exilii commodioris adest. 

nam minus et minus est facies in imagine tristis 
uisaque sunt dictis adnuere ora meis. 

uera precor fiant timidae praesagia mentis, 75 
lustaque quamuis est sit minor ira dei. 


The proposal, now generally approved, of Mr Hilberg in his Wortstellung 
im pent. des Ovid, p. 4, to corrupt the last verse thus, 


iustaque, quam uisa est, sit minor ira dei, 


is one of those false conjectures which have more luck in the world than most 
of the true. The metre of the verse as it stands is said to be objectionable. 
Suppose that the objection is just: it is a pity if the metre cannot be mended 
without spoiling the sense. 

Ovid has received from his friend Cotta a silver medal or other work of 
art representing Augustus, Tiberius, and Liuia. He finds in the face of 
Augustus a trace of anger, 21 sq. ‘fallor, an irati mihi sunt in imagine 
uultus | toruaque nescioquid forma minantis habet?’; but now, 73 sq., the 
graven countenance seems to grow milder, ‘ minus est facies in imagine tristis’ 
etc. Mr Hilberg will have it that the quam wisa est of his pentameter looks 
back to 21 sq. It cannot possibly look back to anything but the wisa sunt 
adnuere ora of the immediately preceding couplet 73 sq.; and it therefore 
gives a false sense: sense requires sicut wisa est, not quam. If quam is right, 
utsa est will be wrong, and sense will require quam fuit, as in III 1 98 ‘sit ut 
iratum, quam fuit ante, minus’. . 

And what fault has the metre that must thus be cured at the cost of the 
meaning? A second foot consisting of a single spondaic word, says Mr 
Hilberg. It is true that such verses as 


hanc tibi cuzws me magnus edebat amor 


are not found between Catullus and Paulinus; but this is not such a verse, for 
quamuis is not a single word. Ordinarily it counts as one, and so does 
internos, as in Ouid. art. II 612 ‘ sed sic znternos ut latuisse uelint’; but z:cternos 
likewise, being two words, is once treated as two, in Mart. spect. 18 6 ‘ post- 
quam iternos est, plus feritatis habet’. meguis again, by the punctuation of 
the oldest inscriptions, is not two words but one, and accordingly the poets do 
not scruple to place it in the fifth foot of the hexameter and before the last 
iambus of the pentameter, as at Verg. Aen. II 606 ‘nequa parentis’, III 473 
‘nequa ferenti’, VIII 205 ‘nequid inausum’, Ouid. trist. V 13 4 ‘mnequa 
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uacet’;} but it is two words in Prop. IV 5 6 ‘ utere, nequid cras libet ab ore dies’. 
uis and libeé stand apart from their relative in Cat. agr. cult. 52 2 ‘ quod genus 
wis propagabis’, 158 2 ‘unum quod eorum wis’, and Sall. Cat. 5 4 ‘cwius rei ltbet 
simulator’; and here in Ovid, under stress of metre, the compound remembers 
its composition and resolves itself into its components. The MSS even offer 
another example, trist. V 9 25 sq. 
nunc quoque, quamuis est iam iussa quiescere, quin te 
nominet inuitum, uix mea Musa tenet. 

Here however something is wrong, for tenet requires an object. Editors write: 
se quamuis est iussa with Naugerius: in some respects there is more to be said 
for Mr Owen’s suggestion that tenet has come from the end of 28 and has. 
ousted potest; but it must be allowed that cam in the hexameter is devoid 
of force. 

The fact that postquam, like quamuis, is two words renders just endurable 
the rhythm of her. XV 113 

postquam se dolor inuenit, nec pectora plangi, 

which otherwise would be harsher even than ex Pont. IV g 99 ‘illi me, quia 
uelle uident, discedere malunt’ and without a parallel in Ovid. But even so it 
is harsh, much beyond her. II 37 ‘perque tuum mihi iurasti’, amor. III 1 25. 
‘materia premis ingenium ’, 9 53 ‘cumque tuis sua iunxerunt’. 


Ex Pont. III 4 17-20 


spectatum uates alii scripsere triumphum: 
est aliquid memori uisa notare manu. 

nos ea uix auidam uulgo captata per aurem 
scripsimus, atque oculi fama fuere mei. 20 


20 scripsimus edd.; but most MSS, including C, the best here legible, have 
widimus, and B, the best here extant, shows scripsimus written by the second 
hand in an erasure. widimus is plainly corrupt, but it is not plainly nor even 
probably a corruption of scripsimus ; while scripsimus may easily be a correction 
of uidimus, suggested by scripsere in 17. 1 propose no uimus instead. Ifthe 
first two letters were lost in the margin, wimus, especially with wisa standing 
in 18, might be expanded into widimus, just as ueri (wi) in trist. 1V x 66 has. 
been expanded into wdz, or, to take an instance yet more similar, as iu-uit at 
the beginning of Jd. 488 has been changed in most MSS to widit. 


Ex PonT. III 4 63 sgQ. 


quid mirum, lectis exhausto floribus horto, 
si duce non facta est digna corona suo? 


Ovid has indited a poem on Tiberius’ triumph of January A.D. 13, but 


1 So also amor. III 4 32 ‘siqua potest’, art. vem. 306 ‘ non dat habet’ and ex Pont. I 1 14 ‘ non: 
III 466 ‘ siqua negat’, vent. 330 ‘ siqua probaest’. sit amor’; to which the spurious epistles add 
There are in Ovid only two pentameters where two more, her. XVIII 170 ‘qua sit iter’ and 
a pair of monosyllables stands in this position, XX 62 ‘par sit opus’. 
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other poets, less remote from the scene, have forestalled him; they have 
stripped the garden of flowers and left him none from which to twine a worthy 
wreath. Instead of duce . . . swo Merkel in 1884 printed wice ... sua: this 
made Messrs Owen and Ehwald suppose that something was amiss, and they 
both conjectured, as they naturally would, duce... tuo. ‘Die Elegie ist an 
Rufinus gerichtet’ says Mr Ehwald ‘und handelt vom Triumph des Ger- 
manicus,'—he means Tiberius, but no matter,—‘also ist zu schrieben: quid 
mirum ... si duce non facta est digna corona tuo? tuus dux ist eben Ger- 
manicus’. A pretty description of Tiberius, or Germanicus either, to call him 
dux Rufini, the chief of one civilian! Let swo be as false as you will, tuo 
cannot be true; but why is swo false? Mr Ehwald, Krit. Beitr. p- 40, says 
that the text is impossible ‘da suo absolut beziehungslos steht: denn der dux 
suus kann doch unméglich durch den lectis exhaustus floribus hortus erklart 
werden . .. der hortus ist . . . kein. Besitzsttick des dux, sondern gehért den 
Dichtern.’ Of course it does: what belongs to the dux is the corona, and it is 
to corona that suo refers. Better critics than Mr Ehwald have before now 
proposed alterations just as false and needless, because they have not rightly 
conceived the nature and observed the usage of the Latin possessive pronoun. 
The relation which it signifies is a mutual relation, for which possession is 
often no appropriate name: two objects may so appertain to one another that 
suus Can properly be attached to either of them. At her. XIV 67 we find 
‘lacrimae swa uerba sequuntur’; at XX 76 on the contrary ‘liceat lacrimis 
addere uerba suis ’, whereupon most MSS substitute meis and one editor sua ; 
but the tears suit the words just as the words suit the tears. Virgil 
georg. IV 190 has ‘fessosque sopor swus occupat artus’, Ovid met. VI 489 
‘placido dantur swa corpora somno’; sleep and the body are joined in a natural 
union and each is apportioned to the other. We speak in English of crime 
and its punishment, not of punishment and its crime; but Ovid ¢rist. II 578 
says ‘ut par delicto sit mea poena swo’. We speak of the leek and its leaves, 
not of leaves and their leek ; but Martial XI 52 6 says ‘porris fila resecta suis’. 
We speak of the face and its beard, not of the beard and its face; but 
Martial IX 76 4 says ‘gaudebatque suas pingere barba genas’. So again he 
has I 111 1 sq. ‘cum tibi sit sophiae par fama et cura deorum, | ingenio pietas 
nec minor ipsa suo’, i.e. to which it is linked ; so Manilius IV g12 ‘ trepidaeque 
suo sub pectore fibrae’, the breast which is their seat, where Bentley conjectured 
boum ; so Ovid ex Pont. III g 22 ‘cumque suo crescens pectore feruet opus’, the 
heart or brain from which the poem issues forth. Finally in ex Pont. III 8 14 
‘nulla premunt vamos pondere poma suos’ some MSS and editors substitute 
suo; but vamos swos means the boughs where the fruit should rightly grow. 
And even so with III 4 64: ‘the flowers are plucked and the garden rifled; 
what marvel then if I have twined no garland worthy of the victor for whose 
brows it was meant ?’ 
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EX PONT. 1V 16: 31-34. 


cum Varus Graccusque darent fera dicta tyrannis, 
Callimachi Proculus molle teneret iter, 

Tityron antiquas Passerque rediret ad herbas, 
aptaque uenanti Grattius arma daret,... 


*Verdorben und noch nicht geheilt ist Pont. 1V 16 33 Tityron antiquas 
passerque rediret ad herbas’ says Teuffel’s Gesch. d. Rém. Lit. § 252 12 even in 
the last edition (1910) ; and so, even in the last edition (Ig11), says Schanz’s, 
§ 314. Yet Riese emended the verse in 1874 by simply printing passer with a 
capital. The name is known to us from Varr. vv. III 2 2 ‘M. Petronius 
Passer ’, and this bearer of the name is as well known to us as Proculus in the 
line above, Numa in 10, Marius in 24, Lupus in 26, Turranius in 29, Fontanus. 
in 35, or Capella in 36: he is mentioned only in this elegy, and so are they. 
He wrote bucolics, or, as Ovid puts it, he went back to Tityrus and the 
pastures of old, the traditional shepherd and the country life of a bygone age: 
Paul. Fest. p. 99 ‘antiquae et pastoralis uitae indicium’. The only difficulty 
is the order of the words; and this Riese failed to defend, because he did not 
analyse its complexity. His examples ex Pont. III 6 48 and Jd. 576 illustrate 
nothing but the postponement of the conjunction, and trist. IV 5 31 sq. ‘sic 
iuuenis similisque tibi sit natus et illum | moribus agnoscat quilibet esse tuum’ 
does not even illustrate this, for gue and ef must there answer one another like 
Te and cat. 

The construction is ‘cum Passer rediret ad Tityron antiquasque herbas’. 
Propertius would have written 


Tityron antiquasque rediret Passer ad herbas, 


as he wrote ‘cum te iussit habere puellam cornua Iuno’ and ‘et grauiora 
rependit iniquis pensa quasillis’; but Ovid disliked this rhythm more than he 
disliked entanglements of words. Here he has resorted to no fewer than three 
artificial dislocations, each of them legitimate, but not perhaps elsewhere 
assembled in a single verse. 

For the delay of the preposition, ‘ Tityron antiquasque ad herbas’ for ‘ad 
Tityron antiquasque herbas’, see such examples as Verg. Aen. V 512 ‘illa 
notos atque alta uolans zm nubila fugit’, Ouid. her. VI 107 sq. ‘illa sibi Tanai 
Scythiaeque paludibus udae | quaerat et a vipa Phasidis usque uirum’, met. VII 
708 ‘ pectore Procris erat, Procris mihi semper im ore’, Val. Fl. I 716 sq. ‘non 
Scythicas ferus ille domos nec ad ostia Ponti | tendit iter’, Sil. XIV 2 ‘ Ortygiae 
pelagus Siculique ad litoris urbes’. 

The postponement of the conjunction, ‘antiquas . . . que’, is commoner; 
but take for instance Hor. carvm. IV 2 21 sq. ‘flebili sponsae iuuenemue 
raptum | plorat’, Ouid. met. XIV 30 ‘ poteras certeque’, Ib. 451 ‘uulnera totque 
feras’, fast. IV 609 sq. ‘indoluit . . . maesta parens, longa uixgue refecta 
mora est’, ex Pont. I1 1 5 sq. serenum | uidi, fortunae uerba dedigue meae’: 
one example, ex Pont. III 6 48 ‘cesserat omne nouis consiliumque malis’, is 
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especially significant, since Ovid could have avoided the postponement if he 
had cared by writing ‘ consiliumque nouis cesserat omne malis’. 

The construction ‘ Tityron antiquas Passerque vedivet ad herbas’ for ‘ Passer 
vediret Tityron antiquasque ad herbas’ or ‘ Tityron antiquasque ad herbas 
Passer vediret’ is of the sort called amo xowod and typified by Hor. carm. II 
19 32 ‘pedes tetigitque crura’. Most commonly it is the verb alone which is 
thus dislocated; but sometimes the subject, as in Lucr. V 214 ‘ frondent atque 
omnia florent’, Tib. I 6 81 sq. ‘hanc animo gaudente uident tuwenwmque 
-cateruae | commemorant merito tot mala ferre senem’, Ouid. her. II 70 ‘ tauri 
mixtaque forma uiri’, XVIII 32 ‘aut uidet aut aczes nostra uidere putat’, Sen. 
H. f. 1213 sq. ‘in se coibunt saxaque in caelum expriment . . . mare’; and 
-sometimes, as here, the verb with its subject or object or both: Hor. carm. I 
II 4 ‘seu pluris hiemes seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam’, Manil. II 325 sq. “summa 
prioris | et pars confertur subiuncti prima’, V 479 ‘tacito gestu referetque 
affectibus orvsa’, Tib. I 2 39 sq. ‘is sanguine natam, | is Venerem e rabido 
sentiet esse mari,’ Ouid. amor. III 7 20 ‘nec iuuenem nec me sensit amica 
uirum ’. 

The combination of the construction azo xowod with the postponement of 
a conjunction is natural and simple enough in such an example as Tib. I 3 56 
‘Messallam terra dum sequiturque mari’, where both the two words preceding 
the que are dé xowvod and pertain equally to terra and to mari. A complica- 
tion is added if one word is amo xowvod and the other is not, as may seem to be 
the case with our ‘antiquas Passerque’. But this too has parallels: Tib. II 
3 12 ‘nec cithara intonsae profueruntque comae’, Ouid. trist. V 1 46 ‘ barbariam 
vigidos effugiamque Getas’, ex Pont. IV 9 42 ‘ praetextam fasces aspiciamque 
‘tuos’. And possibly, nay probably, antiquas itself is dao xowod. Epithets are 
often thus placed: Verg. catal. 13 5 ‘ualent mihi ira et antiquus furor’, Hor. 
epist. 1 17 57 ‘nulla fides damnis werisque doloribus adsit,’ Ouid. art. II 108 
‘quod tibi non facies solaue forma dabit’; and this position is present, and 
softens the postponement of the conjunction, in Tib. II 5 22 ‘Ilion ardentes 
respiceretque deos’ (ardentem Ilion ardentesque deos), 86 ‘dolia dum magn 
deficiantque lacus’ (magna dolia), 111 sq. ‘uersus mihi nullus | uerba potest 
iustos aut veperire pedes’ (iusta uerba). Similarly Ovid may here be saying 
‘ Passer rediret ad antiquum Tityron antiquasque herbas’. 

Madvig adu. II p. 104 started the opinion, afterwards taken up by Bergk 
and by some editors of Ovid and historians of literature, that the hexameter as 
well as the pentameter refers to Grattius, and alludes to his Bucolics. The 
Bucolics of Grattius belong to the same category as his Georgics and his Aeneid. 
To blot out the name of a bucolic poet which is extant in Ovid’s MSS, and to 
bestow his Bucolics on a poet who is not recorded to have written any, is robbery 
-and. murder in one. 
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84-88—Cornelia reveals to Sextus the message left by Pompey for his sons: 


tu pete bellorum casus et signa per orbem, 

Sexte, paterna moue; namque haec mandata reliquit 
Pompeius uobis in nostra condita cura: 

‘Me cum fatalis leto damnauerit hora, 

excipite, o nati, bellum ciuile. . . .’ 


Hostus and others have suspected v. 87:on the ground that it is omitted 
by most of the good MSS. But the omission, as Weber saw, is due to the 
similar endings of vy. 86-87 (cura-hora). It is difficult to see how a student of 
Lucan could convince himself that any other person is the author of v. 87, 
which not only improves the passage, but is wholly in keeping with the gloomy 
fatalism of Pompey as represented by Lucan in many other places. Francken’s 
objection that the emphatic me should have a pronoun contrasted with it may 
be sufficiently answered by a reference to vv. 396-398 of the same book ; many 
instances from other authors could be added. 

Several editors suspect v. 86. Their reasons are not very convincing. 
Some object to im nostra condita cura. Francken saysthat he could understand 
nostro corde, but mostra curva is meaningless to him. If he had removed his 
brackets and boldly read nostvo corde it would have been easy to defend his 
action. The combination mandata .. . condita suggests that the author had 
in mind Cat. LXIV. 231 sq. facito ut memori tibt condita corde | haec uigeant 
mandata ; cura might be due to the ocular error of a scribe, caused by hora at 
the end of the next line. (In that case, of course, the omission of y. 87 took 
place after the corruption of v. 86.) But it is not certain that this tempting 
idea ought to be accepted, for im nostra condita cura may surely mean ‘stored in 
my keeping.’ Lucan may even have thought of the message as having been 
put down in writing by Pompey and read or repeated from memory by Cornelia: 
with this idea v. 87 is particularly effective. In any case she speaks of the 
instructions as of Pompey’s last will, left in her charge to be communicated to 
his heirs. This interpretation suits mandata reliquit . . . wobis, and incidentally 
it may comfort those who consider it awkward to have wobis dependent on 
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mandata: they are at liberty to take the pronoun with reliquit ; ‘ Pompey left 
to you and your brother (uobis1) these instructions.’” 

253-258—Now that Pompey is dead, Cato’s soldiers wish to give them- 
selves up to Caesar : 


Actum Romanis fuerat de rebus, et omnis 
indiga seruitii feruebat litore plebes : 
erupere ducis sacro de pectore uoces : 

‘ergo pari uoto gessistis bella iuuentus, 

tu quoque pro dominis, et Pompeiana fuisti, 


’ 


non Romana manus?... 


We have seen in the case of v. 87 how similarity of ending in two succes- 
sive lines has caused one of the lines to be omitted in some MSS. _ Instances 
of like oscitancy on the part of scribes are only too frequent in Book IX. At 
vv. 201 sq. we find an interesting case. The scribe of Z had before him these 


words: 
casta domus luxuque carens corruptaque numquam 


fortuna domini clarum et uenerabile nomen. 


After he had written corruptaque his eye slipped from numquam to nomen, 
with the result that he ended v. 201 with that word, omitting numguam .. . 
uenevabile. This error has produced nonsense, and no editor, of course, has 
bracketed the words used by Z, but unfortunately there are places where lines 
omitted by the scribes may be omitted by the editors without damaging the 
construction. The opportunities so presented have been thankfully received, 
and Lucan has thus been robbed of some of his most characteristic verses. 
When one comes to the passage which heads this note, one may be pardoned 
for losing patience with the editors. Z originally omitted v. 256 because its 
beginning, ergo part, looked like the beginning of v. 255, erupere. No one, how- 
ever, would dream of obelizing the line, for the passage is hardly intelligible 
without it. The same cannot be said of vv. 253, 254, which are omitted by 
most (not all) of the chief MSS., but it is very difficult to see how the latest 
editors could have had the heart to bracket them. One might almost stake 
one’s life on their genuineness. The cause of their omission is fairly obvious. 
A sleepy scribe mistook v. 254, which begins with indiga, for v. 252, which he 
had just copied, and which begins with iustluit; he thus skipped vv. 253, 254 
and copied 255 immediately after 252. 

The point which Cato’s speech emphasizes is that while Pompey was alive 
they were fighting on behalf of a master, albeit a better master than Caesar 
would be: Pompey is now dead, and the issue is clear: it is now Liberty 
versus Caesar. The Pompeian soldiers, however, when they talk of joining 


1 For this use of xos addressed to a single Pompey’s instructions to Cornelia to convey his 
person see Postgate in Hermathena, XVIII. (1914), | message (the mandata of v. 85) to his sons. The 
p. 94. Cf. westva, Sen. ad Heluiam, I. t. repetition of the word in a different sense is 

2 In v. 98 mandata peregi is used like peregi awkward, but quite Latin. 
iussa, II. 338 sq.  Mandata there refers to 
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Caesar, show that they must needs fight for a master (256 sq.)—they cannot 
endure freedom. Cf. 261 sq.: 


quaerisque iugum ceruice uacanti, 
et nescis sine rege pati. 


Indiga seruitit supplies such a trenchant commentary on the situation as 
could hardly have been invented by an interpolator. Francken feels compelled 
to admit that the expression is very like Lucan; indeed his suspicions of the 
bracketed lines seem to be rather half-hearted. His chief argument may be 
given in his own words: ‘Condicionalis fuerat postulat paene pro apodosi 
omissa aliud quam erupere (=mi erupisset)’ It is true that an expression of the 
type of pons sublicius iter paene hostibus dedit, ni unus uir fuisset might have been 
expected, but when Lucan wishes to say, ‘it was all over—had not one man 
intervened,’ his way is different. Instead of a clause with ni or mst he uses a 
second principal clause, beginning with a spondee and devoid of any adversative 
conjunction. Thus the impression of a sudden check in the progress of events 
is given in the strongest and most vivid manner. In Book VI. we are told of 
Pompey’s assault on Caesar’s wall. Success seemed to be accomplished, and 
the world was at Pompey’s feet — no, not quite : one man, the centurion 
Scaeva, barred the way. See wv. 138 sqq.: 


iam Pompeianae celsi super ardua ualli 
exierant aquilae, iam mundi iura patebant : 
quem non mille simul turmis nec Caesare toto 
auferret Fortuna locum, uictoribus unus 
eripuit. 


In the passage of Book IX. which we are considering the effect of this 
device is even finer. The sense of sublime mastery conveyed in the words 
erupere ducis sacro de pectore woces, coming immediately after the bustling line 
expressing the petty fuss of mean souls, is one of the best things in Lucan. 


283-290: 
dixit, et omnes 
haud aliter medio reuocauit ab aequore puppes 
quam simul effetas linquunt examina ceras 285 
atque oblita faui non miscent nexibus alas, 
sed sibi quaeque uolat nec iam degustat amarum 
desidiosa thymum: Phrygii sonus increpat aeris, 
attonitae posuere fugam studiumque laboris 
floriferi repetunt et sparsi mellis amorem. 290 


There are two questions of reading in v. 288. The authority of the MSS. 
is in favour of increpat, as against increpet, and there is no reason for rejecting 
tmerepat, which is specially effective in combination with the Perf. posuere. 
When we talk of the Perfect of Momentary Action, we must not forget that it 

15 
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is a real Perfect. The meaning of Phrygii . . . fugam is properly, ‘ there comes 
the sound of Phrygian bronze, and in a trice they have stopped their flight.’ 

The reading Phrygii (cf. Verg. G. IV. 64, Matris quate cymbala circum) is 
supported by all good MSS., but tum si or tunc si is found as a correction in 
some, and Heinsius with fatal ingenuity conjectured ¢wnst, which is actually 
read by Francken. But it is obvious that this ‘emendation’ is founded on 
nothing more or less than a grammarian’s comment! In those blessed days 
before the word ‘ Parataxis’ was thrust down the throat of the young student, 
some commentator tried to explain matters to the ignorant by writing tum st 
over Phrygii, indicating that Lucan meant * then if the sound of Phrygian 
bronze rings forth...’ Similarly the codex Gemblacensis has a super- 
scribed si, without twm. No one could have foretold that such an innocent 
comment would have such disastrous consequences. 

297-299—Cato attacks Cyrene: 


proximus in muros et moenia Cyrenarum 
est labor; exclusus nulla se uindicat ira, 
poenaque de uictis sola est uicisse Catonem. 


Various readings and interpretations have been adopted in the case of v. 299. 
Some would read dewictis. ‘The question is not easy to decide, but the balance 
of probability seems to be in favour of de wctis, because the antithesis (wictis— 
wicisse) is then slightly improved, and especially because the intensive dewictis is 
not so suitable to the context, which emphasizes Cato’s mercifulness. 

A more important point, which affects the interpretation of the whole line, 
is the question whether we ought to read Catont or Catonem. Catoni (which 
involves de wictis, unless we regard dewictis as Abl. Abs. with eis, Le. Cyrenis, 
understood) is poorly supported by the MSS., but it is favoured by most 
editors. The meaning of the line is supposed to be ‘ but the only punishment 
that Cato inflicts on the conquered is his having conquered them.’ We must, 
of course, lay emphasis on Catom ; Cato was different from other conquerors. 
One cannot deny that a line with such a meaning might have been written by 
Lucan. Poena est Catoni, however, does not seem a very natural way of 
saying ‘ punishment is inflicted by Cato,’ and the MSS. are decidedly in favour 
of Catonem, which Hosius retains. It seems to me that the reading supported 
by the MSS. gives a far richer meaning, a meaning typical of our author’s cast 
of thought: ‘ but the only penalty suffered by the conquered is their having 
been conquered by Cato.’ Francken objects that being conquered by Cato 
would be a glory, not a punishment, to the conquered. This view would not 
have been taken by the vanquished people, nor by Lucan himself, except 


perhaps in one of his most eccentric moods! But editors and commentators © 


overlook the ethical meaning which Lucan attaches to the word poena. He 
uses it in various ways; one of the most striking is found later on in this book 
(v. 508). When Cato’s soldiers were perishing for lack of water one of them 
at last detected a tiny trickle in the desert. With great difficulty he collected 
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a few drops, which he offered to his leader. Cato rebuked him for thinking his 
general so base as to drink while others thirsted, adding: 
quanto poena tu dignior ista es, 
qui populo sitiente bibas ! 


These lines have been grievously misunderstood, so a word of explanation 
may not be out of place. The meaning is: ‘How much worthier you are of 
such a punishment—to drink while the host is athirst.’ There is a combination 
of two constructions with dignior: (1) the Abl. poena ista, (2) the Consecutive 
qui-clause. The unexpected poena (not praemio, as the soldier would doubt- 
less have expected) is typical of Lucan’s Cato. He who drinks while others 
thirst incurs the stigma of a weak character, and this is the worst punishment 
that can befalla man. The use of foena is similar in v. 299. The fact that the 
saintly Cato is their conqueror, the disgrace of having forced Cato to conquer 
them, is punishment enough for the people of Cyrenae, and Cato does not 
inflict any further punishment upon them. The sense of ‘the unique Cato’ is 
present in the line, with its emphatic ending, as in wictrix causa deis placuit, sed 
uicta Catont, and elsewhere (e.g. IX. 555). 
447-454—An African sandstorm : 


nam litore sicco 
quam pelago Syrtis uiolentius excipit austrum, 
et terrae magis ille nocet. non montibus ortum 
aduersis frangit Libye scopulisque repulsum 
dissipat et liquidas e turbine soluit in auras, 
nec ruit in siluas annosaque robora torquens 
lassatur ; patet omne solum liberque meatu 
Aeoliam rabiem totis exercet habenis. 


Few editors approve of ortwm, which cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
whether taken as noun or as verb. Except when he uses the noun ortus 
(generally in the plural) to signify ‘ the East,’ Lucan is always careful to define 
the meaning by attaching an epithet. In the present case such an epithet is 
wanting, and it is unnatural to supply austri ; when we consider, further, the 
lines immediately following, it will be clear that ovtwm cannot reasonably be 
explained as the Accusative of the noun. On the other hand, if we take it as 
Perfect Participle we foist on Lucan a senseless piece of padding such as no 
poet could be guilty of even at his worst. ‘The wind after it had arisen ’—as 
if anyone could suppose that the things mentioned could happen to the wind 
before it had arisen! Some would explain the word as equivalent to the 
Present Participle, but that is hardly possible in the case of a verb like ovior or 
nascor, and it would be idiotic here. We have, then, a clear case for 
emendation. 

There is no need to retail all the conjectures which have been made. 
Illum, which is found in one respectable codex, and is adopted by Francken, is 
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obviously a mere guess, and is awkward, rather than effective, after ile in the 
same line. Oudendorp’s ictwm (noun)—Libyes simply creates fresh difficulty, 
and, like illum, can hardly be defended on palaeographical grounds. I am very 
much inclined to think that Lucan wrote artans : ‘ Libya does not hem it in 
and break its force with confronting mountains.’ The sense thus obtained is 
excellent, and artans, besides giving us a construction which Lucan uses else- 
where in passages like the present (cf. 451 m/ra), furnishes a good contrast to 
patet omne solum, etc., v. 453. Lucan uses artare in at least six other places. 
The fact that the termination -wm occurs at the end of both the preceding and 
the following line might easily have caused the termination of artans to be 
assimilated. The remainder of the corruption hardly requires illustration, but 
one may mention as examples from the MSS. of Lucan ora for ara in I. 549, 
VII. 165 (ove I. 446), and the frequent confusion of Mars and mors (Mors). 
590-593—Cato in the desert: 


somni parcissimus ipse est, 
ultimus haustor aquae. cum tandem fonte reperto 
indiga cogatur laticis certare iuuentus, 
stat, dum lixa bibat. 


I have given above the reading of the Teubner text. For cogatur Z has 
conatur ; many MSS. read latices ; lastly, for certare (P) we find potare (VZC et 
in ras. M U) or fortare (G). It is clear that if we read cogatur we cannot read 
potare. At first sight certare is attractive, as potare looks like an emendation, 
and certare may, for all we know, be the word which has been erased in M 
and U. On the other hand, cogatur—certare is by no means satisfactory. The 
text as given above is supposed to mean ‘ when at length a spring is found and 
the soldiers, lacking water, are forced to fight with one another’ (i.e. for a 
place beside the spring). But it is almost impossible to believe that Lucan, 
who obviously took special pains with this paragraph, could have expressed 
himself in such a vague and jejune manner, and, apart from that, the sense 
given is very near nonsense. If the soldiers were madly scrambling and 
fighting to reach the water, there was no merit in Cato’s standing inactive: 
he could not have got a drink if he had tried, and he might have been torn to 
pieces ; he was merely taking the safest course. But the point must surely be 
that although he had the chance of being the first to drink he refrained from 
quenching his thirst until the others were satisfied. We must therefore seek 
another solution. 

The MSS. are very decidedly in favour of potarve, and the erasure in M 
and U may represent an original fortare, a slip of the pen which is found also 
in G. I would suggest that Lucan wrote : 


indiga cunctatur} laticis potare 1uuentus . . . 


1 Cunctetur is also possible. 
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‘When at last a spring was found and the soldiers, though in sore need of 
water, hesitated to drink, he stood by till even the sutlers quenched their thirst.’ 

I venture to think that this reading gives a far fuller and more characteristic 
meaning than any of the others. Indiga laticis is no longer tame, and the 
picture is such as one would expect Lucan to draw. The devoted soldiers are 
sorely in need of refreshment ; temptation to selfishness is strong, but they feel 
that their leader must take pride of place. The lines recall the incident 
related shortly before (vv. 498-510). We are told there that the soldiers’ 
throats were parched (500, 504), and it was hard not to grudge their leader 
the few drops that had been collected (504 sq-), but a soldier offered Cato the 
water. On that occasion Cato refused to drink while his men thirsted, and in 
the present case he waits till even his lixae have drunk, Lixa is used collec- 
tively and opposed to iwuentus (the fighting men). The addition of ‘even’ in 
the translation given above is, of course, warranted by many other passages in 
Latin poetry ; examples in Lucan may be found at V. 494, VI. 185, VIII. 795. 

If the suggestion just proposed be adopted, we must explain the reading 
certave in P as an emendation made to suit the corrupt reading cogatur, and 
conatury (Z) must be derived from a reading contatur =cunctatur. 
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IS DONATVS’S COMMENTARY ON VIRGIL LOST? 


AE.LIvs Donatvs, the noted grammarian of the fourth century of our era, 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil. The commentary on Terence has 
been preserved, though in a curiously heterogeneous form which thus far has 
defied analysis. The most plausible supposition is that our present text is a 
conflation of two commentaries, one by Donatus himself, and one by Euanthius, 
whose work was obviously utilized for part of the introductory note on comedy. 
But even if this is the right statement of the question, the question remains to 
be solved. The problem of the commentary on Virgil is, unfortunately, more 
simple, or at least is universally adjudged more simple. We have extant 
Donatus’s life of Virgil, his dedicatory letter to Lucius Munatius, and his intro- 
ductory remarks on Bucolic poetry. The commentary itself, save for scattered 
references in later grammarians, glossaries, and commentaries, has been 
lost. 

Let us turn for the moment from Donatus to the chief source of our infor- 
mation about his commentary on Virgil—namely, Servius. Here another 
sphinx confronts us. In 1600 Pierre Daniel included in his edition of Virgil 
what he calls Serwit commentarit longe meliores et auctiores. In certain manu- 
scripts of the Servian commentary he had found numerous supplementary 
notes too valuable to be rejected as interpolations. He inferred, therefore, that 
the real and larger Servius was contained in these manuscripts, and that the 
text hitherto printed was merely an extract from the original commentary. 
This theory held the field for over two centuries and a half. Ribbeck, in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of Virgil,’ did not dissent from it. But Thilo, in the 
Thilo-Hagen edition of Servius (1881), held that the real Servius is the briefer 
text (I will refer to it as S), while the Scholia Danielis (=D) are later editions, 
taken to be sure from the same valuable sources which Servius used. The com- 
bination, which we will call DS, was made, thinks Thilo, by some English or 
Irish scholar of the eighth century. Rival theories appeared, but Thilo’s views 
were favoured by scholarly consensus, if that is determined by the approbation 

of Teuffel? and Schanz.? Of late, a new suggestion, or rather a modification of 


1 Leipzig, 1866, pp. 104 sqq., 189 sqq. 3 Geschichte dev rimischen Literatur, II, 1 (1899), 
2 History of Roman Literature (translated by pp. 87 sqq. 
Warr), Vol. II. (1892), pp. 396 sq. 
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an old one,! has been proposed. Barwick,? emphasizing Thilo’s proofs of the 
dissimilarity between D and S, seeks further to show that D no less than S has 
characteristic traits and unity of style. Therefore, the combination is not that 
of S with notes extracted by a later compiler from the numerous sources of S, 
but of S with another complete and independent commentary D, the author of 
which used the same sources as S. Moreover, Barwick argues, the commentary 
D preceded Servius ; it may be placed chronologically between his work and 
that of Donatus. Its date would thus be about the third quarter of the fourth 
century. DS, the later compiler, who may well have lived in the British Isles, 
put together the two commentaries S and D. 

Barwick’s amendment strengthens Thilo’s theory at a vulnerable point. 
For Thilo must assume that an insular scholar of the eighth century controlled 
Ennius, Pacuvius, Lucilius, Cassius 
Hemina, and various works of Greek literature, or that he used a goodly 
number of commentaries and treatises of the Early Empire which cited the 


such sources as Livius Andronicus, 


authors in question. The latter supposition is most dubious, the former is 
unthinkable. If, however, the valuable array of information and citation added 
by the compiler was already amassed in a single commentary D, the union of 
the two elements S and D on a tolerably careful and consistent plan is not too 
difficult an achievement for the early Middle Ages. 

There can be no doubt that D, as Barwick says, is the earlier of the two 
commentaries. It can be shown in instance after instance that S has merely 
excerpted, with minor changes in phrasing, enough of a note of D to serve his 
purpose. This point has been hidden from the modern reader owing to Thilo’s 
absurd method of constructing the text, in which DS is often dislocated and 
dismembered to suit the editor’s view of what the original text contained. 
Were the Scholia Danielis printed just as the manuscripts give them, the re- 
lation of S to D would be obvious at a glance. They are so printed, in general, 
by Daniel and later editors, who thought, naturally enough, that S was an 
extract. So it is, but not from a larger work by the same author. Proof of 
this fact, once more, we owe to Thilo’s careful analysis.? To mention just one 
point of divergence, Servius, as his cross-references show, comments first on the 
Aeneid and then on the Bucolics and Georgics; in D the order is Bucolics, 
Georgics, Aeneid. 

If D, then, precedes Servius and is the main source of Servius, who can 


Frage gezogen werden miisste, dem dann eben 
Servius sehr viel entnommen hatte. Ich will 
mich mit dieser Bemerkung geniigen und nur 
hinzufigen, dass es wohl lohnend und fir einen 
erheblichen Teil der Scholienliteratur von 


1 Halfpap-Klotz, Quaestiones Servianae, 1882, 
p. 30. The same suspicion also occurred to 
Wessner, See Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CKXXIX. 
(1908), p. 164: ‘ Wer alle diese Untersuchungen 
verfolgt, der gewinnt den Eindruck als wenn 


hinter mancherlei Werken, namentlich auch 
hinter gewissen Scholienmassen, ein Vergil- 
kommentar stinde, der infolge seiner Reichhal- 
tigkeit eine gern und vielbenutzte Fundgrabe 
bildete; ferner liegt der Gedanke nahe, dass in 
manchen Fallen, wo man jetzt Servius als Quelle 
ansieht, vielleicht eher jener Kommentar in 


Bedeutung sein mochte, diesen Dingern genauer 
nachzufolgen.’ 

2K. Barwick, Zur Serviusfrage, in Philologus, 
LXX. (1911), p. 106. 

3 Prolegomena to the Thilo-Hagen edition of 
Servius, I., pp. v sqq. 
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its author be? One answer tempts us, as we think of possibilities in the fourth 
century. It is tempting to think that Aelius Donatus’s commentary on Virgil 
is not lost, but has been read unwittingly by several generations of scholars in 
the larger Servius or Daniel.1 Servius, all agree, borrowed extensively from 
Donatus.? He cited him not infrequently. True, he cites him only to refute 
him, but does not this practice flourish to-day ? Get your facts from the big 
book and demolish the author’s minor judgments when you can. The inter- 
pretations attributed by Servius to Donatus are in the main trivial, but doubt- 
less, as Nettleship® amongst others has declared, do not fairly represent the 
entire work of the earlier commentator. Now, Barwick points out that D is 
related to Donatus; indeed, he uses coincidences between D and Donatus’s 
commentary on Terence to date D between Donatus and Servius.* But these 
coincidences may also be explained by supposing Donatus the author both of 
the commentary on Terence and of D. 

The similarity of D to the commentary on Terence, an attractive clue that 
needs a careful following, prompts us to look about for other points of contact 
between D and what is known of Donatus’s commentary on Virgil. Some 
information is given in the letter in which Donatus dedicates his work to 
Lucius Munatius. I will translate this brief but important document : 


‘ Aelius® Donatus to Lucius Munatius, greeting,— 

‘I have examined the writings of almost all the scholars before me 
who were well versed in the works of Virgil, but in my earnest desire for brevity, 
of which I knew you to be fond, I have selected from the many matters only a 
few, preferring to incur the reader’s righteous indignation for knowingly 
passing over numerous of the ancients’ remarks rather than annoy him by 
filling my page with superfluities. You can listen, then, in this miscellany, to 
the pure voice of pristine authority. For though I have taken the opportunity 
here and there to insert my own explanations, I have wished, in fairness to those 
whose views I have rejected, to add their own words too. What, then, is the — 
result ? By briefly presenting these extracts from many sources, combined with — 
my own interpretations, I can give the reader more pleasure, I believe, than he 
will derive from longer treatises elsewhere. Further, in selecting the best a 
things from my authorities, I at once secure the interest of the reader by what a 


1 J had reached the conclusions presented in 
this paper in 1914, before the revision of Teuffel 
by Kroll and Skutsch (Vol. III., 1913) was 
accessible to me, I naturally sympathize with 
the statement (p. 307) that ‘man ist versucht, an 
Donats Vergilkommentar zu denken,’ and that 
‘eine umfassende Prifung dieser Frage ware 
sehr erwiinscht.’ Wessner, apparently, is re- 
sponsible for the article on Servius, and should 
be credited with the first statement of the pro- 
position that I am here defending. He had not 
mentioned it in his review of Barwick’s disserta- 


tion (De Iunio Filargivio Vergilti interprete, in Com- 
mentationes philologae Ienenses, VIII., 1909, pp. 57 
sqq.) ; see Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1910, 
coll. 848 sqq. 

2 See Teuffel, of. cit. (1913), p. 305. 


3 Che Works of Virgil, edited by Conington and 
Nettleship, revised by Haverfield, I, (1898), 


p. xcii. 

4 Philologus, loc, cit., p. 122. 

5 FL in the one manuscript (Paris, 11308, 
s. IX.) in which this letter is found. For the text 
see Brumner, Vitae Vergilianae, 1912, p. vii. 
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I select and save him from the tedium of what I have rejected. Do you, then, 
examine whether your prescriptions have been adequately fulfilled. For if, in 
the spirit of one of your remarks, the present work shows the way and lends 
a hand to the inexperienced teacher at the outset of his career, I have satisfied 
your behests; if not, do you ask of yourself what you miss in me. Farewell.’ 


From this introduction we may infer that Donatus’s commentary on 
Virgil was a Variorum affair, with occasional judgments of his own. Was it 
necessarily brief? Perhaps we should so infer; yet possibly the author’s 
protestation forestalls criticism of the undue length of his performance. [am 
reminded of Gislebertus Porretanus, who in the preface to his highly novel 
and dangerous commentary on Boethius’s Opuscula Sacra expresses the fear that 
his arguments are so conventional that the reader will think them plagiarized 
from antiquity. The commentary D compared with Servius is of course 
diffuse, but not more so, I believe, than Donatus’s commentary on Terence. 
Nor is the letter to Munatius itself a model of conciseness. The other 
characteristics indicated by the writer fit D nicely; it is a Vartorum com- 
mentary with valuable citation of ancient writers and expression of the 
compiler’s own views. Another common feature may be deduced, not from the 
letter, but from the introduction on Bucolic poetry immediately following 
the life of Virgil. Donatus commented on the works of Virgil in the order 
Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid, differing from Servius, but agreeing, as we have 
seen, with D. 

The argument thus far proves merely a similarity between Donatus and D 
in certain important regards. So far as my investigation has gone, no essential 
differences have come to light. We now may examine the external evidence. 

First, as we have noticed, there are direct citations of Donatus in Servius. 
If our theory is correct, the interpretations ascribed by Servius to Donatus 
should be found in D. That is nowhere, I believe, the case. Sometimes the 
citation of Donatus occurs in a note entirely by S. Sometimes the note is 
supplemented with remarks by D immediately preceding or following. Nowhere 
does D itself contain the comment called Donatus’s by S. At first thought 
this fact seems adverse to our hypothesis. On the other hand, I have detected 
no cases in which D expressly subscribes to a view contrary to that which S 
attributes to Donatus. Indeed, a moment’s consideration will show that our 
theory is not routed yet. We must not forget the operations of the compiler DS. 
Imagine just how he proceeded. He had before him Servius and Donatus. 
Finding a note in Donatus criticized by Servius, he selected for his compilation, 
which on the whole was intelligently made, not the note of Donatus but 
that of Servius, since the latter contained both the original comment and 
a criticism of it. Naturally we should not expect this comment to reappear in 

1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXIV.,1247:‘Quae _ scripturis authenticis adeo consona esse uidentur, 


autem a nobis scripta sunt, bene exercitatis lec- ut nostra non tam inuenta quam furta esse 
toribus non modo rationibus firma, uerum etiam _credantur. 
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the part of D that survives in the compilation. There is hence no evidence im 
the citations of Servius against the supposition that D represents not all, but 
nearly all, of the commentary of Donatus. 

We may note further the striking phenomenon that in the very criticisms 
of Servius the supplementary phrases of D occasionally appear. For example, 
in Aeneid VII. 1, Virgil says that Aeneas’s nurse Caieta was buried ‘on our 
shores’ (litoribus nostris). S, appropriately quoting Georgics II. 89 (non eadem 
arboribus pendet uindemia nostris), takes nostris to mean I talicis, non, ut Donatus 
ait, nauigabilibus—what certainly is a foolish remark. Now just before nauiga- 
bilibus the manuscripts of DS have in comparationem oceani. We have refuted 
the view that D is a later set of additions from miscellaneous sources. We have 
agreed that the compiler is uniting Servius and a previous commentary D. We 
now must decide on the evidence of the present case, and others like it,. 
whether this commentary is more naturally that of Donatus or that of some 
scholar writing after Donatus. The compiler DS, for the reasons just given, 
selects Servius’s criticism rather than the comment in D. But he has also 
observed in D an additional phrase which, though not absolutely necessary, 
makes the meaning clearer. He therefore includes it. Would he have included 
it in what Servius expressly declares is Donatus’s comment, had he not known 
that D was Donatus? Or would he have inserted in such a context a phrase 
of his own devising? It is far more natural to suppose that having both 
Servius and Donatus, he collated the two with some care, supplementing the 
former’s criticisms of the latter from what he knew were Donatus’s own words. 
Nor is this too scholarly a method to attribute to an editor of the early Middle 
Ages ; the Berne Scholia descend from a distinctly elaborate compilation made 
by Adamnanus in the seventh century. 

Of course, one may say, if the commentator proceeded thus intelligently, 
he might have inferred from Servius’s direct statement anda comparison of the 
two notes that the other commentary at his disposal was that of Donatus; his 
manuscript of D, in this case, did not bear the name of Donatus in its title. 
We therefore need evidence apart from Servius of the existence of Donatus’s 
commentary in the early Middle Ages. One bit of such evidence has long been 
accessible in Thilo. In Aeneid I. 179, Virgil tells of the fire built by the 
shipwrecked Trojans, who then make ready to parch their grain and break it 


up with stones: 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 


Servius remarks? that many find in this verse an instance of hysteron proteron, 
as they fail to see that the grain had been damaged by water, and hence had to 
be toasted first; he adds that grain is not infrequently warmed before grinding 
anyway. D supplements S with the comment that certain critics, to avoid 
a resort to hysteron proteron® understand that some men did the toasting and 

BRO DMC cel w Die XV 3 Quidam ne histeron proteron sit alios tor- 


2 Multi histeron proteron putant, non respici- _ rere, alios frangere, accipiunt. 
entes superiora, etc. 
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some the grinding. Now in one of the manuscripts of DS, the famous 


Turonensis of Virgil,) appears the scholium : 


Donatus dicit histeroproteron esse id est ordinem permutatum—sed Seruius. 
dicit non esse. 


The scholiast of the Turonensis, therefore, had access to both Donatus and 
Servius. He read the notes in both and contrasted them, just as Servius con- 
trasts his own view with that of ‘many’ unnamed commentators. 
have included Donatus among these, though not mentioning him directly. As: 
in the cases where he does mention him, the latter’s view does not appear in 
the part of D which DS has combined with Servius. But in this case we may 
infer that a note approving hysteron proteron had preceded the present fragment 
of D. The remark that some commentators resorted to a certain explanation 
in order not to recognize hysteron proteron suggests that hysteron proteron had 
just been recommended. I may add that in other instances the commentator D 
shows a weakness for this rhetorical figure.2 Tiberius Claudius Donatus, on 
the other hand, rejects it here.? I agree, then, with Thilo in regarding the note 
in the Turonensis as evidence of the existence of Donatus’s commentary in the 
ninth century, and believe further that it tends to support our identification of 
Donatus with D. 

There remain two pieces of external testimony in favour of our theory. 
One is furnished by Codex Bernensis 172, Ss. IX.-X. (formerly at Fleury). In 
this manuscript the works of Virgil are preceded by the so-called Carmen 
Octawiani Caesaris and other such matter, and are accompanied by the Berne 
Scholia for the Bucolics and the Georgics DS for Aeneid III.-XIL., and nothing 
at all for Aeneid I.-II. This peculiar condition, taken with similar evidence in 
the other manuscripts, suggests that the compilation DS was originally divided’ 
into five volumes, and that only volumes 3, 4, and 5 were accessible to 


He must 


the writer of that codex from which the Floriacensis, the Turonensis, and other 
manuscripts descend. Now the notes in the Floriacensis are headed by 
Donatus’s Vita Vergilii and the Vita of the Berne Scholia. The latter Vita, of 
course, is integrally connected with the Berne Scholia found subsequently in 
the manuscript. It presumably follows that Donatus’s Vita belongs with the 
If Donatus. 
wrote the life, he wrote the scholia too. Of course, an important work like the 


remaining commentary in the manuscript—namely, that of DS. 


Vita might be copied separately with texts of Virgil, as is admittedly the case 
in some of our manuscripts. We need, however, a careful examination of all 


1 Bernensis 165, s. 1X. On the basis of a con- 
siderable study of the books of Tours, I should 
date this manuscript nearer the beginning than 
the middle of the ninth century. It exhibits 
what I would call the Alcuinian variety of the 
script developed at St. Martin’s. It is not at all 
impossible that Alcuin superintended a special 
edition of the works of Virgil. 


2 E.g. on Aeneid VIII. 593, O11 ; XI. 243. 

3 Ed. H. Georgii (1905), I. 41: ‘hic errant 
male interpretantes et disputando pessime suunr 
confitentur errorem dicendo praeposterum or- 
dinatione posuisse Vergilium cum prius sit 
frangere saxo hoc est molere postea uero tor- 
rere flammis quasi panem coquere.’ 
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the manuscripts containing the Vita, to see if notes of D or DS may not be 
found among whatever scholia they possess. 

The most important witness to our theory that I can invoke is the Liber 
Glossarum. This lexicon, which according to the current view! was compiled 
about 750 in Spain, derives a goodly number of its definitions either from DS 
or, more probably, from D itself. I have noticed three cases in which material 
is ascribed to Donatus that we find, with significant correspondences of 
phrasing, in Dor DS. For example, D has on Eclogues VIII. 27, a note on 
&rypes, of which Servius excerpted the following: 


genus ferarum in hyperboreis nascitur montibus. Omni parte leones sunt, 
alis et facie aquilis similes, equis uehementer infestae, Apollini 
consecratae. 


This information is utilized, with changes in the wording, by both Philargyrius2 
and the Berne Scholia.2 They describe the gryphon, for instance, as equis 
minucissimus or semper equos adfectans, thus giving the meaning of equis 
uchementer infestaein DS. But the Liber Glossarum says: 


Grypes quadrupedes uolucres. Donatus ait grypides infestum equis apud 
Hyperboreos oriundum. 


The author of the lexicon, then, cites here and elsewhere‘ as Donatus what we 
find in D. The burden of proof rests on those who think that D is not 
Donatus but an intermediate link between Donatus and Servius. Seeing no 
compelling argument for the assumption of such an intermediary, I conclude 
that we have in D the very work of Donatus. 

My theory, I admit, is in the stage of suggestion and plausibility rather 
than of certainty. Before we can speak of proof, or, if absolute proof is 
impossible, before we can grant the theory precedence of its rivals in the field 
of plausible conjecture, we must subject Servius to a thorough scrutiny, 
showing that all the evidence there contained comports with the theory and 
that none contradicts it. We must examine with the same purpose, among 
other material, Donatus’s Terentian commentary, Macrobius, the Mythographi 
Vaticant, Isidore of Seville, and the various grammarians and commentators 
who refer to either Donatus or Servius. The Liber Glossarum, not all of which 
is published, may well contain further clues. Part of this wide territory 
will be covered before long in a dissertation by a member of the Harvard 
Graduate School. Pending that and similar studies, we should at least not be 


too certain that Donatus’s commentary on Virgil is lost. E.. K. Ranh 
1 See Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Litera here given. Wessner also cites Georgics I, 164. He 
tur des Mittelalters, 1911, pp. 133 sq. is concerned here with supplementing Barwick’s 
2 Servius, edition Thilo-Hagen, IIL, 2, p.149. proof that Philargyrius used Donatus. The 
3 Ibid., appar. criticus to ], 17. same material, which can be considerably in- 


4 I am indebted to Wessner in his review of creased, is still more valuable as evidence that D 
Barwick (see above, p. 3, note 1) for the instance _ is identical with Donatus, 
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A. CONTRACTED V—PERFECTS. 


Crass 1. Audisti, audissem, audisse. 

These forms would result regularly from the longer forms, audivistt, etc. 
The v drops out between two like vowels, and these then contract immediately 
(cf. divitis > ditis). Both the long and the short forms are used, but the inter- 
vening forms audtisti, etc., do not occur in early Latin, just as diitis is not 
found. (This is the ordinary explanation,! and quite sufficient, but see under 
Class 5.) 

Class 2. Amasti, amassem, amasse ; complesti, complessem, complesse ; nosti, 
nossem, Nnosse. 

In these forms we find the anomalous changes avi >a, evi > e, ovi > o 
(cf. clavis, lévis, providus, pridens, <providens). They are not the result of regular 
contractions, but are due to the analogy of the regularly shortened forms of 
Class 1, according to the proportions: 


audi-vistt : audi-stt = ama-vistt : ama-stt ; comple-vistt : comple-stt ; no-visti : 
no-stt.” 


Class 3. Complerunt, compleram, complerim, complero. 

These forms, like those of Class 1, may have resulted regularly from the 
unshortened forms which have e before and after the v. (But see under 
Class 5.) | 

Class 4. Amarunt, amaram, amaro, amarim; norunt, noram, noro, norim. 

These forms may be made on the analogy of the corresponding forms of 
e verbs, complerunt, etc., according to the proportion : 


comple-veram : comple-ram = ama-veram : ama-ram ; no-veram : no-ram. 


But the verbs in -evi are neither a very large class, nor is there any one verb 
in it of such frequent occurrence as to have dominated the large class of verbs 
in -avi2 Besides, the same analogical process must inevitably have produced 
the change: audivérunt > audivunt, etc., of which not a trace exists. (See 
under Class 5.) 


1 Stolz, Lateinische Grammatik, pp. 52, 280.  Zettschr. 38, p. 428. s 
Sommer, Handbuch dey lateinischen Laut- und For- 4 Sino is the only verb that has such forms. 
menlehve, pp. 176, 609 sqq. This is a striking case of the exception proving 

2 Stolz and Sommer, /.c. Foranother theory, therule. For the occurrence of forms like sivim 
cf. Solmsen, Studien zur lateinischen Lautgeschichte, serves to emphasize the entire absence of forms 


Pp. 177 sqq. like audivim, . Sirim is probably an s aorist with 
3 Stolz, l.c.; Sommer, /.c,; and Stolz, Kuhn’s  rhotacism. 
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Class 5. Audierunt, audteram, audiero, audierim. 

These forms cannot be derived phonetically from audiverunt, etc., nor can 
they come by analogy from complerunt, etc. For analogy could produce only 
the forms audirunt, audiram, etc., which are non-existent. 

Attempts have been made accordingly to find a foundation for the forms 
in question in the similar forms of the verb eo, such as teram, ust, etc. Saem 
attempts, however, invariably neglect the chronology and the frequency of the 
full (better, perhaps, ‘lengthened ’) forms of ¢o (iveram, etc.), and of the 
shortened forms of audio with two 7’s (audtisti, etc.). A closer investigation of 
these points discloses the fact that when the form audieram made its appearance 
there was no parallelism, probably, between the perfect forms of eo and audio 
striking enough, if there was any, to serve as a basis for analogical changes. 
So the proportion: 


i-veram : t-eram = audi-veram : audi-eram 


will not hold true, because the form iveram was extremely rare in early Latin, 4 


‘and in fact never became very common, and so was not likely to serve as a 


point of departure for analogy.” 
Nor will the following proportion hold : 


i-tt : audi-tt = 1-eram : audi-eram, 

because audiit, audiimus, audiissem, audiisse did not appear until after Terence.® 
The following analogical proportion is possible : 

istt : aud-istt = teram : aud-teram. 


But the forms abisti, abisse, etc., although almost invariably given by the 4 
manuscripts of Plautus and Terence, are never required by the metre, while 4 
the forms with -di- are often required and always possible.* 
doubtful whether the form isti was of sufficiently frequent use in early Latin to E 
influence other verbs by analogy. Besides, if the relation ist : audisti had the “ 


It is therefore — 


above effect, it could hardly have failed to produce simultaneously, or rather — 


previously, as being nearer and more obvious, the relation distt : audtisti ,—a 


relation that was established later, when the formation of audievam next to a 


daevam had formed a link between the two verbs. 4 

We are driven then to seek an explanation elsewhere. The suggestion ; 
which I make below not only satisfactorily explains the forms in this class, but 
also those of Classes I, 3, 4, as being due to the same process. 


1 So Sommer, /.c.; Solmsen, /.c. ; and Kuehner, 
Lateinische Grammatik 2 (index), p. 814. 

2 Engelbrecht, Wiener Studien, 1885, pp. 234 
sqq.: In Terence ‘ivi,’ etc., does not occur at all ; 
‘in Plautus only (and these rarely) the simplex 
and compounds with ‘ex-’ and ‘amb-.’ (That is, 
where the operation of the Iambic Law did not 
prevent the formation of a long second syllable, 
as it did in abiisti.) 

3 The first instance is C.J.L. I., 383 —PETIEI— 


in an elegiac couplet in honour of the Scipio 
who was praetor in a.u.c. 615. 
audiit in Plautus and Terence is especially signifi- 
cant, as it makes a convenient close for iambic 
and catalectic trochaic verses, 

4 Engelbrecht, /.c., shows that the MSS. are 
very unreliable in this respect, often giving two 
t's where a form is undoubtedly present tense 
and one z where the metre requires two. 


The absence of e. 
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In Latin there was a much used aorist of * /bhi in the form *fim, *fis, 
“fut ; Greek épuv, épis, &pv. This aorist root was given perfect endings (cf. 
vidi, fect). Thus we have *fi-ai > *fai (Ennius, Ann. 431 M, fuimus). Then, 
before endings beginning with a vowel, a transitional v crept in, and there 
was the form in rapid speech *fa#ui (cf. C.I.L., I., 1051, FVVIT). Then by 
wrong division and analogy we have the proportion : 


*fu- : *fai-vi = ama- : ama-vi 
= comple- : comple-vt 
no- : NO-vt 


= audi- : audi-vt. 


This is Sommer’s explanation of the origin of v perfects. 

Now this v sound in *fwvt must have been fluctuating, as the fact that it 
disappeared again later shows, so that there was a carefully uttered *faeram 
beside a more careless *fiveram. Theverb then continued its influence on the 
v perfects, which it had itself brought into being, by causing them to have 
this same fluctuating v, and we have the proportions: 


*fi-veram : *fiu-eram = ama-veram : *ama-eram > amaram 
= comple-veram : *comple-eram > compleram 
= no-veram : *no-eram > noram 
= audi-veram : audi-eram > audteram 
and also: 


*fu-visti : *fu-isti = audi-visti : *audt-isti > audisti. (See Class I.) 


I should say that the right-hand ratios do not have to stand or fall with 
the correctness of the assumed forms of fut. The ratio X : Y would do as well 
on the left side. What I mean is that some analogical force was applied in 
the manner shown to all the verbs szmultaneously, forcing the v out and leaving 
the variously interacting vowels in juxtaposition. 

The change from *amacram to amaram, etc., is regular in Latin (cf. 
*ama-j-es > amas, “pro-emo > promo, etc.)—audieram is nota starred form, but 
is found in Terence, Phorm. 573. The long 1 was regularly shortened before a 
following vowel. 

Class 6. audustt, etc. 

As I have shown under Class 5, these forms are rare and later than 
Terence, and were probably made after audievam, according to the pro- 
portion : 


t-evam : audi-eram = 1-tstt : audt-tstt. 


1 1.¢., p. 606, 
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B. SYNCOPATED PERFECTS. 


Class 1. dixtt, dixe, duxtt, etc. 

In these forms the present stem is easily recognizable. In my opinion 
they are made on the analogy of the contracted v perfects according to the 
proportion : 
ama- : ama-sti = dic- : dic-stt > dixtt. 


Class 2. mistt, custt, etc. 

These forms probably follow dixtz : 

dix-t : dix-ti = nus-t : mis-tt. 

The syncopated forms are found only in -si perfects, and did not become 
permanently fixed in the language. The reason why they are not found in 
other perfects may be that there was.a passing prejudice against the accumula- 
tion of s sounds in these forms,! and that the analogy of amasti offered the 


most natural remedy. 
ERNEST RIEDEL. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


1 Sommer, /.c., p. 617. 
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SUMIMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVI. 4. 1915. 

Abby Leach, Fatalism of the Greeks. The current opinion that the Greeks were 
fatalists is a perversion of the truth, though fate and fortune do play a part in Greek 
literature and life. The attitude of various writers to the question is examined and 
illustrated by quotation. R. B. Steele, Q. Curtius Rufus. A study of parallelisms in 
Curtius to other Latin writers (Livy, Vergil, Horace, Velleius, Valerius Maximus, 
Lucan, Seneca, Pliny N.H., Tacitus, Pompeius Trogus and Justin, Orosius) with a 
view to determine his date. Curtius certainly wrote later than the age of Augustus 
and probably later than the reign of Claudius. The first years of Alexander Severus 
fit the indications best. A. C. Johnson, Studies in the Financial Administration of 
Athens. The history of the administration of finance is traced from 307 to IgI B.C. 
and its control by a minister (6 éw) 7 Svouxjoe) or a board (of ért rip SiocKijorer) 
respectively is seen to be connected with constitutional changes, according as the 
government was oligarchical or despotic or on the other hand democratical. In 
Indiculus Syntacticus B. L. Gildersleeve gives an alphabetical index of his contributions 
to Syntax as published in the thirty-six volumes of the A. J. P. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 

Feb. 12. E. Norden, Ennius und Vergilius (P. Jahn). The reviewer suggests 
that Cic.’s words (Brut, 76) which, if velinguo there means ‘pass over,’ seem to be 
inconsistent with the fragments of Ann. VII., may possibly be interpreted ‘ would 
have allowed that first Punic war still to count as the fiercest war.’ He calls 
attention to the order of the words ‘primum illud Punicum acerrimum bellum religuisset ’ 
and compares such phrases as ‘in medio velinqueve’ and Tusc. 3, 42 ‘quid habevent, quod 
in bonis velinquerent.’—Der vimische Limes in Oesterreich. X11. (Anthes). Throws light 
not only on Carnuntum but on Roman camps in general. 

Feb. 19. F. Noack, 2«nv7) tpayixyj. Eine Studie tiber die szenischen Anlagen 
auf der Orchestra des Aischylos und der anderen Tragiker (Wecklein). F. Preisigke, 
Fachwovtey des offentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Agyptens in den gviechischen Papyrusur- 
kunden der ptolemitsch-vémischen Zeit (Gelzer). Supplements the ordinary Lexicon. 

Feb. 26. C. P. Gunning, De sophistis Graeciae praeceptoribus (Nestle). Criticizes 
the view expressed in H. Gomperz’s ‘Sophistik und Rhetorik.’ G. Rauschen, 
Florilegium Patristicum, digessit vertit adnotavit G. R. Fasc. X.: Tertulliani de 
paecnitentia et de pudicitia vecensio noua (Bitschofsky). E. Kriiger and D. Krencker, 
Vorbericht tibey die Ergebnisse dev Ausgrabung des sog. vomischen Kaiserpalastes in Trier 
(Anthes). K. P. Schulze contributes to this and two following numbers some notes 
on Horace. 

March 4. W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphtk. 3 ed. (Rehm). Long review 
pointing out many faults. 

March 11. F. Vollmer, Iuscriptiones Batuariae Romanae ed. F. V. (Haug). Care- 
fully edited, with valuable Indices. F. Liibkers, Reallexicon des klassischen Altertums. 
8 ed. by J. Geffcken und E. Ziebarth (Pohlenz). A useful book in one vol. of 1152 pp., 
intended to give the most necessary information, with references to fuller dis- 

M 
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cussions of each subject. A new book rather than a new edition. W. H. Roscher, 
Neue Omphalosstudien. Ein archdologischer Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religions- 
wissenschaft (Bliimner). Not less interesting than R.’s earlier studies. 

March 18. C. Robert, Oidipus. Geschichte eines poetischen Stoffes in Altertum 
(Bucherer). 


Classical Philology. Il. 1. 1916. 

C. H. Moore, Tixn rporoyifovea and the Identification of the Speaker of the Prologue, 
Starting from a comic fragment in which Tvxy is introduced as speaker of the 
prologue, without being brought into any real connexion with the play, the writer 
traces the use of the prologue through Greek and Latin drama and its gradual 
detachment from the business of the play. E. T. Sage, Petvonius, Poggio and John of 
Salisbury. Criticizes A. C. Clark’s view that the ‘particula Petronii’ which Poggio 
sent to Niccoli from Britain in 1423 was the Cena Tvimalchionis. The ‘particula’ 
cannot be identified with certainty. John of Salisbury knew all parts of Petronius; 
but it is not certain that he hada MS. The Cena may have been found at Cologne 
by Poggio in a MS. similar to A (the Traguriensis) in contents and form. B (Bern. 
Lit. 357) probably came from Fleury. A. E. R. Boak, The Magistri of Campama and 
Delos. These were magistri fanovum or supervisors of the shrines and cults of certain 
divinities and not presidents of religious collegia. E. K. Rand, The New Critical 
Edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. A detailed criticism of Magnus’ recent edition. B. L. 
Ullman notes that in choosing names for his characters Plautus is less ‘ Menandrian’ 
than Terence. R. H. Tanner, The Apamerides of Cratinus and the Eleusinian Tax 
Decyee. An accumulation of proofs that the decree was passed in the spring of 443 
and the play performed in the following spring. Among Notes and Discussions Keith 
Preston suggests that in Petronius 69. 5 ‘harundinibus quassis’ should be ‘h. cassis 
(=canis), that in 57. 4 ‘numquid pater fetwm emit lamna?’ the allusion is to an 
admissavius, and that in 127. 5 ‘quemadmodum ego te uolo’ uolo is a strengthened amo, 
A. R. Anderson would take the gen. uiai in Ennius Amn. 203 as a ‘Greek’ ablative, 
and in Sextus Empiricus zpds povotxo’s 21 P, Shorey reads aA’ 7 (for 7) wepurmac- 


TUKHV. 


The Classical Weekly (New York). 


Feb. 12, The Cambridge Medieval History: Vol. I. (J. F. Ferguson). ‘The 
volume maintains a high level of excellence. Some chapters stand out, however, as 
the work of great scholars—those by Reid, Gwatkin, Butler, Haverfield, Vinogradoff, 
and Peisker especially.’ 

Feb. 19. This number includes a full discussion by A. R. Wightman of Caes. 
B. G. IV. 28. 3 and of Dr. Rice Holmes’s interpretation of the passage in his Ancient 
Britain and in his annotated edition of B. G. pp. 442-6. 

March 4. J. W. White, The Verse of Greek Comedy (M. W. Humphreys). The 
reviewer gives a summary of the book but is unwilling ‘for the present at least, to 
assume a positive attitude.’ 

March 18. Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism (A, C. Johnson). ‘ Occasionally 
the writer turns a blind eye at Roman aggression, yet his keen analyses of the politics 
which led to the various steps in expansion are more often convincing than not.’ 

March 25. G. L. Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army (W. L. 
Westermann). ‘He has been able to place the development of the auxiliary service 
in the framework of the Empire so that the essay, though necessarily technical and 
confined in scope, has distinct touches of universal historical interest.’ H. Giintert, 
Uber Reimwortbildungen im Avischen und Altgriechischen (R. G. Kent), ‘This influence 
. . . has already received full recognition in the matter of case and personal endings. 
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In the history of suffixes it is not so well recognized; as a factor in the phonetics of 
roots it has had but a tithe of the respect which it deserves. G. has shown what 
possibilities lie in it.’ 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

Noy. 27. H. Ringeltaube, Quaestiones ad veterum philosophorum de affectsbus 
doctvinam pertinentes (Philippson). Valuable. 

Dec. 4. A. Jacobus, Plato wnd dey Senswalismus (Gomperz). The ‘new results’ 
are based on misunderstandings. 

Dec. 11. H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen Philosophen und das 
Ideal dev inneven Freiheit (Busse). Will make a deep impression on all readers. C. 
Zander, Eurythmia. 11. Numeri latini aetas integra. III. Eurythmia Ciceronis 
(Bogel). Receives some praise. 

Dec. 18. F. Andres, Die Engellehve dey gy. Apologeten des IIten Jahyhunderts 
(Heinisch), Ingenious and industrious. W. Meyer, Die Preces der mozavabisc hen 
Liturgie (Werner). 

Jan. 1. M. Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione (Sturmer). The author 
has failed in his object. 

Jan; 8. W.H. Roscher, Neue Omphalosstudien (Nilsson). 

Jan. 15. P. Natorp, Uber Platons Ideenlehve (Hoffmann). The critic refers to 
his own researches. G. Arndt, Emendationes Epicureae (Nestle). The conjectures are 
not arbitrary and show deep thought. A. Kochelsky, Das Leben und die Lehre 
Epikurs. Diogenes Laertius, Bk. X., translated by A.K., with critical remarks. 
The translation is careful, and the critical remarks of great value. 

Jan. 22. E. Norden, Enmius und Vergilius (Marx). The results cannot be 
accepted. 

Jan. 29. Peterson, Goethe wnd Aristoteles (Kalischer). A subject upon which no 
new results are possible. L. Dugas, L’amitié antique (Nestle). Unsatisfactory. 
E. Wolff, Taciti Historiae, with explanatory notes by E, W.(Wackermann). Highly 
praised. W. Klein, Studien zu Ammianus Marcellinus (Rosenberg). Well thought out. 

Feb. 5. C. Wessely, Aus der Welt dey Papyri (Gerhard), The choice of the 
material is somewhat arbitrary: otherwise the work is well done. H. von Arnim, 
Platons Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit des Phaidros (Ritter). The chronological 
conclusions are doubtful. 

Feb. 12. A. Mansion, Iutvoduction a la physique Anistotélicienne (Nestle). Well 
thought out and ably arranged. C. Harder, Platons Symposion, explained by 
Schmelzer, revised by C. H. (Nohle). To be welcomed. 

Feb. 19. O. Apelt, Platons Sophistes, Politikos, Menon, translated and explained 
by O. A.; C. Ritter, Platons Phaidros, translated and explained by C. R. (Moog), 
On the level of the latest researches. 

Feb. 26. H. Skassis, (i.) Adnotationes criticae ad Ciceronis libvum gut De Fato 
inscribitur ; (ii.) Observationes criticae in quosdam locos prima libri qui est De Divinatione 
(Sachs). The contents are in keeping with the excellence of the form. 

Mar. 4. H. Bartlett van Hoesen, Roman cursive writing (Wessely). The 
reproductions of the alphabets are insufficient. H. M. Hubbel, The influence of 
Isocvates on Cicevo, Dionysius, and Avistides (Nestle). Well done. H. Lamer, Rémuische 
Kultur im Bilde. Is recommended. 

Mar. 11. J. L. Heiberg, Avchimedis opera ommia it. ed. J. L. H. ILI. (Manitius). 
The critical apparatus is thoroughly revised. There are three good indices. 

Mar. 18. A. Trendelenburg, Pausanias in Olympia (Heberdey). Follows the 
trend of modern criticism in giving less attention to his supposed sources, and more 
to his way of thinking and expressing himself. The critic differs however in funda- 
mental matters. 
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Mar. 25. E. Meyer, Dey Emporkémmling (Nestle). Fellows the type of the 
adventurer in private and public life in the various forms of Greek and Latin 
literature. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915. XI. XII. 

A. Schulten, Numantia I, Die Keltiberey und ihre Kriege mit Rom (Bauer). Very 
instructive, but exactness in detail is overdone. M. Niebuhr Tod, International 
Arlitvation amongst the Greeks (Ziebarth). The critic regrets that mention is made 
only of arbitration between nations, and not of calling in arbitrators from abroad for 
home questions. 


Hermes. LI. 1. 1916. 

M. Wellmann, Pamphilos. The writer treats of the source of Aelian in natural 
history, and withdraws his former suggestion that this source was Alexander of 
Myndos. From renewed researches he reaches the conclusion that the source was 
not a writer on natural history, but some large selection of extracts by a grammarian, 
and this may well be Pamphilos, who presumably edited, in addition to his Lexikon, 
a work on natural history, entitled @vouwd. This however will not have been an 
independent work, but a section of his Ae.uév, which was a work preparatory to the 
Lexikon. HH. Dessau, Pontius, dey Biograph Cyprians. D. identifies the biographer 
with an official of Curubis mentioned in CIL. VIII. 980. W. Otto, Die Nobilitat dev 
Kaiserzeit. QO, rejects the thesis of Gelzer (Hermes 50, p. 395 sq.), according to which 
the nobility in the imperial period was a strictly closed body, and so disappeared in 
the second century a.p. Even in the imperial period nobility could be won for 
descendants by the possession of certain official positions. H.F. Miiller, Plotinische 
Studien. Ennead I. 1. is paraphrased and the text and matter discussed. 
O. Viedebantt, Der athenische Volksbeschluss iiber Mass und Gewicht. V. gives the text 
after fresh examination, with translation and commentary. The resolution is note- 
worthy, as it describes the reception of the Roman system of weights and measures, 
and so gives a picture of the dependence of Athens on Rome in the second century 
B.c. A, Korte, Zum 2. Buch von Vergil’s Aeneis. A discussion of the Helen episode 
in Aen, II. 567-588, against R. Heinze. Miszerten. H. Toepfer maintains that 
the prologue to Terence’s Andvia was written for the original performance. E. Hohl 
maintains that Petrarch did not possess the codex Palatinus 899 of the Historia 
Augusta, but read it cursorily and had it copied later. F. Jacoby writes on Jesus in 
Josephus. 


Ll asa 2 Otte 

tL. Cohn, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Philo. Remarks and conjectures on Quod 
omnis probus liber sit, De wita contemplatiua and De aeternitate mundi. A. Mentz, Bettriige 
zuy Geschichte dey vomischen Stenographic. (i.) Isidoy und die vomische Stenographie. On 
the meaning and the sources of Isidorus, where he speaks of short-hand. (11.) Die 
christlichen Bestandthetle dey Commentarii notarum Tironianarum. The Christian addita 
were made in the fifth century in Gaul; they are not by Cyprian. (iii.) Die evdhun- 
dichen Namen in den Commentarii not. Tir. III. 1. The geographical names are 
arranged according to a geographical principle and according to the form of the 
notes. (iv.) Die Anlage von Senecas Verzeichniss tironischer Noten. Seneca’s edition of 
the notae consisted of four commentarii ; (a) stem-signs, ending-signs, etc., (b) words 
taken from public life, (¢) names of towns, (d) words taken from private life. E. 
Taubler, Die nicht bestimmbaren Hinweise bei Josephus und die A nonymus-hypothese. 
Josephus refers 238 times to passages in his own works, but as arule the passages 
are not to be found: the explanation is that the work was an abbreviated translation 
of his own Aramaic edition, and not that his source was anonymous. G. Thiele, 
Die Poesie unter Domitian, (i.) Das Sulpicia-Gedicht, The Sulpicia verses are 
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authentic; they were composed immediately after the banishment of the philosophers 
and published after her death. (ii.) Intevesse des Kaisers an dey Poesie. The authors 
of the fable that Domitian was an enemy to higher culture are the opposition con- 
sisting of senators and philosophers. (iii.) Vevhéltniss Domitians zu Statius und 
Martial. Domitian only moderately appreciated their works. K. Ziegler, Zu Cicero 
De re publica. (i.) Zur Reconstruction des Palimpsestes. (ii.) Zur Textgeschichte im 
Altertum, C. Robert, Tyvo. On the evolution of the Tyro-myth. F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Das athenische Psephisma tiber Salamis. Conjectures. MiszeLien. 
F. Bechtel, Evpurav or Eipvpdv? (Herod. VIII. 131), C. Weyman on Tert. 
Apol. 48.1. W. Jaeger on Enn. Am. frg. 222 (Vahlen). B. Keil on Ar. Knights, 
814. K. Praechter on Plato Gorgias, 521 E. G. Wissowa, Ilepixespopévn bei Tacitus. 
On Tac. Germ. 19. 


Neue Jahrbiicher. XVIII. 1g15. 

XVIII. 5. Franz Studniczka, Die griechische Kunst an Kriegergrabern, Descrip- 
tive article, with illustrations. 

XVIII. 6. Ernst Howald, Die Weltanschauung Senecas. Expository discussion 
of the contradictory Epicurean and Stoic tendencies in Seneca’s philosophy, —Seneca 
was temperamentally an aristocrat, and we cannot reconcile his personal feelings 
with his formal theories. Arthur Stein, Tacitus als Geschichtsquelle. Tacitus was 
well fitted by position, education, and character for an historian; he was influenced 
by racial, religious, and social pride, and did not attempt to write a complete history 
of his period. More admired than read, as Lessing says. 

XVIII. 7. Hans Philipp, Die archéologische Evforschung Apuliens. :Discussion 
of pre-Greek, Messapian and Iapygian remains and extent of influence. Wilhelm 
Soltau, Die Ursachen eines antiken Weltkrieges. We should regard the wars between 
Rome and Carthage not as three separate wars, but as three different phases of one 
conflict. It was really the successor in a different place and time of the ancient 
Greco-Phoenician rivalry in the eastern Mediterranean. Rome, by a self-seeking, 
ruthless policy, became influential over the Italian and Sicilian Greek cities, and 
henceforth was their champion against the Carthaginians. 

XVIII. g. Otto Immisch, Newe Wege der Platonforschung. Distinguishes 
between an earlier and a later ‘Phaedrus,’ basing his deductions on a careful 
analysis of the myth, the winged soul and the winged, two-horse chariot not blending 
very well together. 

XVIII. to. Alfred Klotz, Dey Helvetierzug: zur Glaubwiirdigheit von Cdasars 
Commentarii de Bello Gallico, Discusses political aspects of the Helvetian move- 
ment, which are not always given due weight by Caesar. On the whole, Caesar’s 
narrative is, however, to be regarded as accurate. 

XVIII. ro Il. Richard Meister, Avistoteles als ethischey Beurteiler des Krieges, 
Aristotle discusses problems of the justice of war and its relation to peace. A just war 
is (1) in self-defence, (2) to benefit the conquered, e.g., those unable to govern them- 
selves, (3) to conquer those naturally intended to be slaves. War is not an end in 
itself, but a necessary preliminary to peace sometimes, and the defender of peculiar 
institutions and ‘ Kultur.’ 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIV. 1. 1916. 

R. Sabbadini, The composition of the Orator of Cicero. Distinguishes two parts of 
the treatise (a) 1-139, originally a private letter to Brutus, subsequently amplified 
into a book addressed to the public, and ready for publication in July-Sept. 46.; 
(b) the rest of the treatise added later. P. Rasi, Varia. In Catalepton XIV. 9 
defends the MS. reading ‘aut mille coloribus ales’ against the ‘ atque ignicoloribus 
alis’ proposed by Schmid, who had however been partly anticipated by Scaliger and 
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Pithoeus. In Juv. I. 85 rejects Damsté’s proposal ‘quidquid agit homines’ but 
suggests that by keeping ‘agunt’ (in the sense of ‘agitant’) and treating ‘quidquid’ 
as a collective subject and ‘homines’ as accusative, the same sense may be obtained. 
In Verg. Georg. IV. 132 where the MSS. fluctuate between ‘animis’ and ‘animo’ 
proposes the locative ‘animi.’ V. Ussani, Rutilius Namatianus and Lauvrentius Valla. 
Traces disiecta membra of Rutilius in the works of Valla. The archetypal MS. of 
Rutilius then probably existing at Bobbio may have been seen by Valla during his 
stay at Piacenza or Pavia. D. Bassi, Unedited Papyri from Herculanewm. Gives a 
fragmentary text of Papyrus 1670, and rejecting the view of Scott that this roll con- 
tained either the work of Epicurus wept ¢icews or that of Chrysippus zept rpovoias and 
Crénert’s attribution of it to Philodemus, agrees that it deals with the Stoic doctrine 
of mpévoa, EE. Ciaceri, The historic objectivity of the Thucydidean Speeches. ‘Thucydides 
puts in the mouth of his speakers not only what they said or would have said but 
also what they presumably thought, and that even when on the given occasion they 
certainly would not have expressed the thought. F. Ribezzo, KAZIVNHTO2. 
Holding with Kretschmer and others that the word means ‘born of the same 
mother,’ rejects the etymology atro-rexaou-yvytos and argues for avro-kacu- yvyros 
(ado - kuru--yvntos) where kuru represents a ‘nomen actionis’ with the meaning ‘con- 
ception,’ akin to the Latin ‘re-cens.’ aito-xaov-yvyros thus equals not ‘eadem 
matre’ but ‘eodem conceptu’ or ‘eadem concipiente genitus.’ O. Nazzari, Three 
articles: (i.) on the Greek and Latin declension of words in -ia. (ii.) on the Greek 
denominative verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -ww, -vw. (iii.) on the etymology of ebrius and 
sobrius, -met and -te, and tpdyos. C.O. Zuretti, On Xen. Memorabilia 1V. 4. Shews 
how the salient traits of Hippias (roAvpaOia, contempt for positive law, habit of 
deriding his adversary) are brought out by Xenophon, and notes coincidences of 
thought with the Platonic dialogues. R. Sabbadini, The pretended ovations of Pliny 
again, The four letters current under the name of Leonardo Bruni (for one of which 
see Rivista XLIII., pp. 308-9) are adaptations of letters of G. Barzizza, with the 
names altered not merely as an epistolary exercise but with deliberate intent to 
deceive. C. Marchesi, The first book of the Ars Amatoria, Examines the structure, 
sources and date of the book, taking account of the views of Birger, Tolkiehn and 
others. 


ALIV..2.. “1916, 

D. Bassi, Unedited papyri from Herculaneum, Pronounces Pap. 1421 to be in 
‘most disastrous’ condition and illegible save for a few words including the title 
Xpvolrrov mept IIpovotas. Gives a text and critical notes of parts of Pap. 1038. 
P. Ercole, Juvenal VII. 134. Explains ‘stlattaria purpura’ as ‘purple bought from 


a pirate ship,’ i.e. contraband and therefore cheap. M. L. De Gubernatis, Questions 


in Probus I. The accusatives urbis urbes turrim turrem im Virgil. Argues for the 
co-existence of both forms in Virgil, which is asserted by Probus (Gellius XIII. 21) 
and paralleled in the Marmor Ancyranum, C. Pascal, De Catullianorum carminum 
inscriptionibus. Maintains the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the poems of 
Catullus. G. Ginevri-Blasi, On Pindar Pyth. VIII. 48-55. Attempts to explain the 
allusion to Adrastus. S. Ferri, De Hypatii Gangrensis in draconem miraculo. Publishes 
a scholiast on Socrates Hist. Eccl. VII. 17, giving an account of the incident. 
E. Bignone, Studies in Plutarch. 1. A critical examination of the text, sources and 
contents of the treatise ‘ Non posse suauiter uiui secundum Epicurum.’ F. Nencini, 
On two epigrams of Martial. In v. 77 ‘oleum ferre in auricula’=‘grauiter olentes 
aures habere’ which reveals the presence of Marullus in the dark as effectively as a 
lantern (for this sense of ‘oleum ferre’ cf. Hor, Sat. I]. 7. 34). In IX. 95 offers an 
explanation of ‘Alphius ante fuit, coepit nunc Olphius esse.’ Alphius=asdexd, for 
éApa is a reproach levelled at ‘cinaedi’ in Anth. Pal, XII. 187 (cf. aA¢yorai in 
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Athenaeus 281 e). By changing the a into o we reach ‘ Paedico’ for the meaning of 
Olphius. V. Ussani, Hovace converted and an apostle of conversion. A polemic against 
the view of Courbaud (Horace, sa vie et sa pensée. Paris 1914), who finds evidence in 
Horace of a moral crisis and conversion to Stoicism. G. Corradi, The end of the 
veign of Seleucus Nicatoy. An elaborate discussion of the chronology, disagreeing with 
Beloch and placing the battle of Korupedion in the autumn of 282 B.c. and the death 
of Seleucus in the spring of 281. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. rgrs. 


Dec. 20. H. Francotte, Etudes suv Démosthine (Fr. Cauer). Fruitful and 
attractive studies. T. Rice Holmes, C. I. Caesaris Commentarii VIL, A. Hivti 
Comm. VII., edited by T. R. H. (R. Oehler). Important and interesting. 

Dec. 27. F. Steinmann, Neue Studien zu den Geméldebeschretbungen des dlteyn 
Philostvat (Lamer). An excellent dissertation. 

1916. Jan. 3. S. Marck, Die platonische Ideenlehve in ihren Motiven (Lehnert). 
One of the most important and acute works on this subject. T. Misson, Recherches 
suy le paganisme de Libanios (Asmus). ‘Thorough and industrious. 

Jan. 10. RK. Th. Elliot, Avistophanes, The Acharnians, by R. Th. E. (R. 
Wagner). In this substantial and valuable book an unusual amount of solid matter 
is to be found. S. Krauss, Monumenta Hebraica V.1; Griechen u. Rémey (C, Fries). 
Practically a dictionary of Talmudic Antiquities; the classical nations appear in it 
from a one-sided point of view, which is however an important contribution to the 
general history of culture. 

Jan. 17. Karl Hahnle, Avrvetinische Reliefkeramik (Lamer). H. is master both 
of the material and the literature. Nikos Bees, Zur Sigillogvaphie dey byzantinischen 
Themen Hellas und Peloponnes (Herke). Considering the large number of questions 
dealt with, the absence of an Index is regrettable. 

Jan. 24. M. Jastrow, jr., Babylonian-Assyrian bivth-omens and their cultural 
significance (Schulze). The critic often remains unconvinced, 

Jan. 31. C. Fredrich, Vor den Dardanellen, auf altgviechischen Inseln, und auf dem 
Athos (Schwatlo). Valuable even for scholars. O. Apelt, Platons Dialog Menon, 
tubers. und erl, von O. A. Readable and exact. 

Feb. 7, O. Maass, Die Ivrfahrten des Odysseus (Stirmer). The critic dissents in 
the main. Fr. Kubicek, Quomodo Tacitus in Annalibus et Historiis componendis senatus 
actis usus sit (Andresen). H. Menze, Repetitorium der lat. Syntax u. Stilistik. 10 ed, 
(Nohl). Careful and trustworthy. 

Feb. 14. W.H. Roscher, Newe Omphalosstudien (Nestle). Valuable. T. Frank, 
Roman Imperialism (Ziehen). Written with admirable competence. 

Feb. 21. G. Roeder, Aus dem Leben vornehmer Aegypter (Wiedemann). Gives a 
clear picture of the autobiographical literature of ancient Egypt. 

Feb. 28. H. Sidgren, M. Tullit Cicevonis opera. XI. Ep. ad Fam. rec. H. S. 
(Sternkopf). Highly praised. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte u. Verwaltung 
Aegyptens unter vomischey Herrschaft (Wiedemann). Interesting and well arranged. 

Mar. 6. Fr. Stoble, Dey vomische Legionay und sein Gepick (R. Oebler). 
G. Andresen, P. Cornelius Tacitus Ab excessu D. A. I.-VI. 11th issue of Nipperdey’s 
edition (Ed. Wolff). Details are discussed. 

Mar. 13. A. H. Weston, Latin sativical writing (Ziehen). Very competent work. 

Mar. 20. C. Robert, Oidipus (H. Lamer). 

Mar. 27. L. J. Richardson, Greek and Latin Glyconics (Draheim). The statistics 
are impressive, but not convincing. A. Knoch, Die schottische Liviustibersetzung des 
John Bellenden (Tolkiehn). 

April io. B, O, Foster, The Tvojan way again (Stirmer), Unfavourable. 
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April17. G. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum a G. D, condita nunc 
tertium edita. I. (W. Larfeld). This volume edited under the guidance of H. von 
Gaertringen meets modern demands in all respects. N. Pappadakis, “Avacxady 
*Ioetov év Eperpia (W. Larfeld). 

May 1. K. Ch. Storck, Die diltesten Sagen der Insel Keos. (8). K. Meister, 
Lateinisch-griechische Eigennamen, I. Altitalische u. romische Eigennamen (Ki. Fro ie 
Schmidt). A remarkable achievement. C. C. Conrad, The technique of continuous 
action in Roman Comedy (P. Wessner). Thorough and conscientious. E. Schwabe, 
Antike Evzihlevkunst. 12 Greek tales, collected and translated by E. S, (von Noh). 
Careless and often misleading work. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. VII. 1-3. 1915. 

H. Bergfeld, On the nature of Latin accent. Predominantly tone rather than 
stress. Makes no substantial contribution to the old assertions, though the clausula 
rhythm is appealed to. L, Radermacher, On some Greek verb forms, Derives opt. sg. 
dvaBai dot ef from plurals dvaBaipev, etc.; analogy of contract verbs, woot: movotpev. 
P. Kretschmer, On the name of Adonis. Rejects the Phoenician derivation and 
connects with the sept of 73vs ("Adwvis). Tatas (epithet); sept of gaudeo. Ginther 
Jackmann, On old Latin prosody. Rejects pyrrhics due to iambic shortening in the 
5/8 song measures (Bacchiacs, Cretics), chiefly by means of synizesis of meo- and 
eo eunt. ‘Final,’ not iambic, shortening in-0. Ennius eschewed iambic shortening 
as vulgar and followed the pattern of the ‘solemn’ Saturnians. Franz Stiirmer, 
A summons to word-studies, with methodic suggestions. W. Kroll, Hist. Apoll. 7 5 11, 
3. Defends si waleas. D, Detschew, Thracian Inscription on the gold ving of Ezerovo 
(Bulgaria). Capitalizes, divides and interprets as PoAwreveas Nepevea, TiAreav Hoxoa 
pa (ea, Sopeav Trre(urra, pun epatnAra=R., Sohn des Nereneas, Tilataer vom Gebiete 
des Flusses Iska, Einwohner vom Tilezypta, machte mich fiir sich. P. Kretschmer 
reviews this interpretation; makes, after F. Krohn, two hexameter lines of the text, 
the first ending with noxo (=<«ipt), the second beginning with “Apa{ea. Interpreta- 
tion: ich bin R., Nerenia (gentile name, or the like) nach ihrer..., Arazerin nach 
ihrer Heimat. Tilezypta hat mich geschenkt (or,...geheiratet). Neither inter- 
pretation lies in the realm of definitive discussion: why not define epa{nAra by 
‘radit’ (e.g.), whence ‘(radendo) fecit’; or, in an ‘ engagement’ ring, divide «pa-¢nAra 
‘ualde amauit’? O. Lautensach, Grammatical studies in Attic drama. A. Subjunc- 
tives. 1. Lengthening of the (Homeric) mood-vowel. 2. Monosyllabic tense stems 
in -F + -c, except of Sei ‘binds,’ leave their forms open. 3. Contracted endings. 
4. -yo0a -you. 5. Duals. B. Optatives. 1. a, Singulars in w; b. in @ (vw), in non- 
thematic forms. 2. Pres.act. of contract verbs; a. -ounv forms ; b. -otus forms (table, 
p. 110). 3. -v in rst pers. sg. pres. and aor. 4. Middle endings in -pny / -pav. 
5. -ato / -vro forms (table, p. 116). W. Kroll, The Potential Subjunctive in Latin, 
developed before our eyes from the will-wish-future Subjunctive. [cf. Class. Rev. 
xiv. 319; as regards Bacch. 735, K. forgets mon quia c. subj.] W. Kroll, pp. 152-160, 
defends iambic shortening, especially against Jackmann, supra. J. Wackernagel, 
Investigations in Homeric Language. Part I. Attic Redaction; Part II. Atticisms of 
the Homeric poets (p. 319, index of passages). This article requires the attention 
of Homerists. Herbert Petersson, Etymology of Latin avx. From er(e)g-; cognate 
with Orcus, Armen. ovm ‘ murus,’ 
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MARRIAGE REGULATIONS IN THE REPUBLIC. 
I 


THE ideal city of Plato could only come true if three great and unlikely 
changes were made in the state. Neither Plato’s contemporaries nor later 
generations have been able to breast the second of these ‘ waves,’ which brings 
in a new order of marriage for guardians. The scheme is condemned as not 
only not good or possible—the Platonic tests—but as inconsistent with itself 
and with the account given in the Timaeus. The parts under censure are the 
so-called table of prohibited affinities and the sanction of infanticide. It would 
be strange to find discrepancies in a proposal so important for Plato’s state 
that details cannot well be left to some Damon, and I hope to show that 
difficulties arise only when critics do not place themselves exactly at Plato’s 
point of view. He conceived a certain problem with sharp outlines, and his 
answer is precisely adapted to that. The first wave left the guardians as a 
family of men and women living in common. How was it possible to preserve 
this communal life and provide for the future of the guardian class? If the 
rulers failed to choose aright here, an oracle foretold the decay of the city 
(415b-c). Therefore Plato’s rigid preoccupation in the second wave is to 
secure for the archons! entire control over the birth of guardian children. 
Otherwise the community will sink into mere promiscuity and the stock will 
degenerate. In short, Plato tries to ensure that, apart from the necessary 
getting of children for the state, the guardians shall be friends and not lovers. 
Our special problems arise from the two questions—més mwaldoToncovrat, 
Kal yevouevous mas Opépouor; (449e). Let us begin with the first of 
these.” 


1 I shall use this word of those who administer not touch upon the historical background of 
the marriage regulations. Plato’s scheme, 
2 This paper, being interpretative only, does 
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at; 


The archons who select husbands and wives are guided by the rule of 
utility that breeders of animals would follow. These selections are to be made 
at certain festivals, ostensibly by lot, though the lots are manipulated by the 
archons. ‘The festivals themselves are accompanied by songs and sacrifice and 
prayer. Marriages are arranged with an eye to the number of children 
required. In short, their sole purpose is to provide guardian children, and 
they seem to last only for the marriage festival. Then follow certain pre- 
scriptions about conduct, which are intended to prevent all but the legal 
procreation of children. As the meaning and purpose of these have been 
misunderstood, I shall give a full analysis of the passage." 

The age for marriage extends from 20 to 40 for women and from about 
25 to 55 for men. (1) No one older or younger may interfere with births for 
the commonwealth—that is an impious offence. (2) No man in his prime 
shall touch a woman in hers, unless the archon joins them. (3) Men and 
women over the prime are free to form unions with whom they will, (4) except 
with daughter and mother, daughter’s daughters and female ancestors, as 
regards the man, and with the equivalent relations as regards the woman. 
They shall be strongly discouraged from having or rearing offspring. 

Glaucon asks how shall a father know his daughter, and the answer is that 
he cannot. Then follows the law of relationship (5). _‘ From whatsoever day 
one of them become a bridegroom, he shall call male children born in the 
tenth—yes, and in the seventh—month after that his sons, and females his 
daughters, and they shall call him father; so their children in turn he shall 
call his grandchildren, and they call him and her grandparents ; while those 
who are born during that time in which their fathers and mothers are engaged 
in begetting they shall call brothers and sisters, so that, (6) as we have just 
said, they must not touch one another. (7) But the law shall give brothers 
and sisters to cohabit if the lot fall in this way and the Pythian priestess add 
her sanction.’ So end the rules laid down by Plato. : 

They cannot be interpreted at all unless the law of relationship (5) is 
understood, for all the other clauses depend upon it. The late Mr. Herbert 
Richards pointed out that ‘brothers and sisters would be all persons born, 
roughly speaking, within thirty years of one another.’* As Plato could not 
possibly mean to forbid all unions whatever, and indeed permits marriages of 
brothers and sisters (7), the prohibition must, he thinks, apply to the unions 
(3) of those over their prime. ‘ Plato would seem absolutely to forbid irregular 
unions between persons who may possibly be near relations.’ The difficulties 
of this view, which will be discussed presently, are set aside by the suggestion 
that Plato does not seem to have thought out all the consequences of his 
scheme. Mr. Adam accepts this interpretation with a difference. He too 
thinks that the veto on brothers and sisters (6) applies to the irregular unions 

1 Republic, 460e-461e. 2 Classical Review, IV. 6-8. 
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(3), but argues that not all marriages are excluded ; for example, the son of old 
parents is not forced to marry his sister. Let us examine the effect of the rule, 
so interpreted, upon marriage and then upon the irregular unions.} 

‘A son,’ says Mr. Adam, ‘who is born when his mother is 21 and his 
father 26 cannot marry till he is 49, because he is 29 before his bride can 
possibly be born, and she cannot marry under 20; whereas a son whose father 
is 54 and mother 39 when he is born can marry a girl only one year younger 
than himself, because his father and mother retire at 55 and 40 respectively.’ 
I do not know why it should be impossible on Mr. Adam’s premises for a man 
in the first case to marry a woman a year or more older than himself, still less 
why any principle laid down by Plato compels us to play with figures in this 
way. Push the calculation a generation back, and ask how many men of 26 
would be eligible to marry the girl of 21. It is clear that the archons would be 
hampered by a network of useless taboos, and that the law of relationship 
would strangle the law of utility. Adam almost admits this when he adds that 
‘Plato did well to introduce a saving clause’ (6), allowing brothers and sisters 
to marry. What function could the law of relationship possibly fulfil in 
controlling marriages? The archons required no such guide, for they knew 
who were blood relations and obeyed the law of utility. A definition flung so 
widely as this must be meant for minds with no exact knowledge—that is, for 
the guardians in general rather than for the archons. 

Does the law then apply to the irregular unions? Adam thinks that the 
effect of the prohibition ‘would be greatly to restrict, but not to abolish, 
unauthorized liaisons.’ But why should Plato desire this effect, or choose such 
inconsequent means to bring it about? If he desires to prevent consanguineous 
matings, why forbid so many that carry no such stigma? if to restrict free 
unions, why permit any? and in either case, why draw a line between the 
permissible and the illicit on no rational principle? To take Mr. Richards’ 
view first, all guardians may be divided into two groups, according as their age 
is within or above 30 years of any particular guardian who has passed the 
prime. But under rules (4) and (6) he or she may unite with neither class, so 
that the liberty which Plato appears to grant by rule (3) is precisely cancelled! 
This contradiction nullifies any attempt to base the law upon the age of any 
individual guardian. If, with Mr. Adam, we try to reason from the ages of the 
parents of any individual, still another difficulty besets us. Ex hypothesi the 
guardian forming a free union has no clue to the ages of the four people upon 
whose years of marriage the legitimacy of the union is said to depend. Was 
Socrates jesting when he gave Glaucon the formula by which a man might 
know his kin? It is evident that this second interpretation gives no guide, 
while the first guides to nothing. But Plato’s text admits of neither rendering, 
for how can the veto on the union of brother and sister apply primarily to free 
unions, when Plato says that he is repeating a prohibition just made (6 viv én 
éhéyouev) ? Any mention of brothers or sisters was pointedly avoided in the 

1 Republic, 461e. 
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restriction actually laid on these liaisons (3). As that is only two sentences 
back, we cannot lightly accuse Plato of such a wanton contradiction. Indeed 
Adam admits that ‘the discrepancy is hard to explain, especially as the list of 
relations in 461d seems intended to be exhaustive.’ It is exhaustive for Plato’s 
purpose, as will be seen. 

Consider how these views make Plato end his marriage plan. He leaves 
guardians who have passed their prime at liberty to form free unions, but 
forbids intercourse with older or younger generations. Then he states a law 
of relationship which covers this, and now forbids them to unite with brothers 
and sisters as well, though he imagines that he has already done so, which is 
not the case. Having in this roundabout way revoked the licence he had 
given, he discovers that the new law gravely affects marriage, and interjects a 
saving clause permitting marriages of brothers and sisters under conditions. 
If Plato wrote like this, would not his scheme collapse in ridicule? In truth 
these interpretations are ambiguous on two points. They have not decided 
whether the law of incest depends upon the Greek family or the divisions of 
the guardian family, and so have set an obscure penumbra round the old 
principle forbidding consanguineous unions. Consequently they have not 
assigned to the law any precise function, whether it is to direct the archon or 
to deter guardians from unholy acts. If the latter, then the rule must be so 
comprehensible that he who runs may read. We should expect, and we shall 
find that the law conforms to the natural divisions of the Platonic family. 

Undoubtedly all of a generation are to be counted as brothers and sisters, 
for we have seen that any calculations which might pick holes in the general 
rule could not possibly be made by those who fall under it. But how is 
a generation reckoned? The answer must be that the definition is based upon 
the generation in their prime. The guardians form a family all of whom are 
related as parent to child or brother to sister. We must not be misled by the 
humorous particularity of the law mentioning the ‘ tenth—yes, and the seventh 
month,’ but consider for whom the law is meant. Now the Timaeus puts this 
beyond doubt, for it states that the archons are to ‘ devise that all shall consider 
themselves all as kin, those who come within the age of prime as brothers and 
sisters, those beyond and above as parents and the progenitors of parents, 
those below as offspring, and the children of offspring’ (18c-d). This con- 
ception is implied by the Republic itself, where the marriage period or entry on 
marriage are the datum points from which relationship is reckoned (5). It is 
clear that we must cast aside the idea that relationship and marriage are 
mutually exclusive—that is, tenable only so long as relationship implies close 
consanguinity—and admit that none but brothers and sisters can marry. 
What then is the purpose of the law of relationship? In order to establish this 
it is necessary to consider the effect of the prohibitions laid down by Plato. 

The first two prohibitions give little difficulty. Jowett and Campbell make 
Plato forbid anyone over or under the marriage age to bring forth for the 
state. But they cannot, for the archons select only children of those who are 
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legally married. Bearing for the state is a function performed by selected 
women between 20 and 4o. What Plato does forbid is interference by men 
over or under their prime with such births,! and the real offence is meddling 
with guardian women between 20 and 4o. It is characterized as impious 
because such unions are formed surreptitiously and without due rites. So far, 
then, women in their prime are protected from men outside the marriage age. 
The second prohibition equally safeguards them from men of their own 
generation. Its effect is to confine the sexual relation between such to legal 
marriage. Together these laws adequately protect women reserved for bearing 
guardian children. They do not form the marriage law proper—which directs 
archons to mate men and women within the specified ages according to the 
law of utility, but they prevent any violation of that law on the part of the 
guardian family. The danger of such infractions would be that adulterine 
children might be foisted on the pure guardian stock, and that promiscuity 
might break down the brotherhood. But it is one thing to forbid, another to 
gain obedience to a new code of morals. Plato speaks of such unions as 
impious (461a) and their offspring as unholy (461b). How will he persuade 
the guardians to feel that it is so? 

It is at this point, I think, that interpretation has gone astray. Next 
follows the dispensation (3) to men and women past their prime to make what 
liaisons they will with certain restrictions. If the law of relationship in all its 
detail is intended to apply to these free unions, the plan is put together out of 
focus, and seems, as was seen, to be riddled with contradiction. Ourclue must 
be the fact that Plato is fortifying his marriage plan against specific dangers. 
His two prohibitions have forbidden two types of liaison which threaten the 
state mothers. Now the liberty accorded to older guardians is simply a 
consequence of the limitation of the marriage age. If men and women within 
that age can be joined by the archon only, the archon can join no others. 
Hence those who may no longer marry are left free to follow their own 
inclination.2, “Oray é€ 8) . 
éXevOépous, x.7.X. This is not the language of a law. The law is contained in 
the restriction that follows. 

This restriction (4) prevented cohabitation with parent or grandparent, child 
or grandchild. The reason why brother and sister are omitted from this 
careful list must be connected with the relation of one generation to another. 


? fel ss ¢ / > / fs > \ 
. Boor THY nriKiay adjoouév Tov adtovs 


1 Ovxody édv re mpecBirepos rotirwy édv re 
vewrepos Tay els Td Kowdy yevyjoewy dWyrar, ovre 
So.ov ore Sixatoy Picomev TO dudprnua. . . This 
refers to a certain act, and not to the purpose of 
the act. Indeed, it is beyond the power of any 
individual to try to get his child into the fold. 
Tov yevvicewv is abstract for concrete rap . 
yevvwo or. 

2 Even the disposition of children is left to 
them, though there is no doubt of the wishes of 
the archons (see part III.), 

3 Adam’s remark that the relations named 


here are in the direct line, and that Greek law 
permitted marriages between uncle and niece on 
the father’s side is not in point. As the sole 
relationships recognized in the guardian family 
will be those of parent and child, or brother and 
sister, the only question is why Plato specifies 
the former here and omits the latter. Nor is 
it relevant to mention the ‘revolting views’ of 
the Cynics on the marriage of blood relations. 
Both of these references treat the Platonic 
scheme in terms of consanguinity, which is not 
in question, 
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This rule would prevent guardians past the age from casting their eyes upon 
either those in their prime or those approaching it, and conversely the latter 
would be constrained to look upon the older men and women as parents only. 
The fact that Plato mentions more than one generation upwards is evidence 
that he is not thinking primarily of the older guardians but of the state parents, 
who are to be kept inviolate. Here indeed is the sanction which is needed to 
fortify the first prohibition. The ‘older’ or ‘ younger’ who intrude upon the 
state births have now the nature of their impiety made manifest. The law 
safeguards marriage solely, and is concerned with free unions only so far as they 
threaten it and its purposes. 

After the definition of relationship, Plato repeats his command that 
brothers and sisters shall not touch (a4a7eo@ar) one another (6). As this cannot 
refer to the free unions for reasons already given, it must supply the missing 
religious sanction for the second prohibition, which forbade state parents (o/ 
ére yevvavtes and ai év )AtKkia yuvaixes) to touch (&rtecOar) one another unless 
the archon joined them (461b). If there could be doubt of this, the Tzmaeus 
would resolve it by echoing the language of both prohibition and its proper 
sanction in one phrase—dderdas pev Kal adedrdpods dooiTrep av THS MpeTrovaNs 
€vTOS HALKLAS yiyvwvTat (18c-d). There are thus two prohibitions which effec- 
tively secure marriage from the risks that the common life of the guardians 
might entail. Then Plato crowns each prohibition with its proper religious 
sanction to ensure due respect and awe. Only this hypothesis, so far as I can 
see, will explain why Plato separated these sanctions, and why the restriction 
in the direct line is appended to the licensing of free unions, while the second 
sanction, affecting those of marriageable age alone, is delayed till it can be 
placed alongside the marriage-law proper (7).1 They serve his purpose only 
because his definition of relationship embraced the whole guardian class in its 
three stages—before, during, and after the physical prime. To his living 
imagination it was a family, and he took over the names of parent and child, 
brother and sister from the patriarchal group and adapted them to their new 
setting. 

This scheme of relationship brings every irregular union of men and 
women who are or may be state parents under the ban of incest, by extending 
the bounds of the Greek family to the limits of the guardian family. Now 
Plato is able to do so under his theory of the yevvaiov yeddos. His first great 
difficulty had been to reconcile the whole state to the division of classes, which 
was a complete innovation and involved friction, because citizens were shifted 
from one class to another according to the principle of function. He fortified 
the new plan by the hoary myth of the four races and the autochthonous 
origin of man (melas 8 cvxvhs meOods 414c). All in the state were brothers 
sprung from earth, but brothers with a difference, according to the metal the 
god had mixed in (415a). In Book V. he proposes an even more dangerous 
change, since his guardians were thrown together in intimate friendship by the 


1 See the interpretation of rule (7) below. 
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first wave. He must be certain of some stored inhibition strong enough to 
withstand the éugutos dvdyen (458d) which might wreck the community, and 
this he draws from the family that his scheme is destined to supplant. The 
way is prepared at the outset. Socrates warned Glaucon that a courageous 
doctor would be needed to administer the necessary drugs (458c-d), and this 
direct reminiscence of the medicinal lie! prepares for some ovyvdv yevdées Kab 
darn (c) which will ensure respect for the new laws. The archons manipulate 
the lots according to the law of utility, but the guardians are to believe that 
chance is responsible. But the ‘right deception’ hardly stops there. So far, 
if it is believed, guardians will accept marriages that are decreed. But what 
will prevent the disappointed from forming unlawful connections ? The dc€a 
implanted in all guardians that they are brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, is intended to have this effect, because it is founded on a sanction 
drawn from an immemorial tradition and fortified by religious awe. Plato’s 
regular word for any such device is wnxdvy, and consequently penvavacbas is 
used in the Timaeus to describe the archons’ task.? 

But Plato did not merely divert a residual fund of feeling to sustain a new 
system. The conception of brotherhood compacted and grappled his guardian 
family together in the bonds of friendship. This was the positive result of the 
first wave, now deepened by the second. If he was successful in combining 
these, then guardians would be friends, and friends only,® except for the period 
when religion ordained marriage for a special purpose.* But marriage is only 
episodic in the more permanent state of kinship. The religious sanctions are 
therefore intended to safeguard both marriage and friendship. That is why 


1 Cf. 382c, 389b. 

2 Tim, 18c. pnxavwpévous Srws . « 
5é wdvres wdvras avrovs duoyevels K.7.r. (Ch. Rep. 
460c). Note the use in 18c of unxavacbae about 
the lots, Also Rep. 415¢ of the myth of the four 
races, 

3 As this conception must seem somewhat 
unreal, it may be illustrated on a small scale by 
the feeling of many people about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. They argued that the Bill 
disturbed the comfortable custom whereby the 
wife’s sister could bring up her brother-in-law’s 
children without suspicion of indecorum. Even 
if they did not believe in the religious sanction, 
they thought it aconvenient 6éfa. This appeared 
to be the view of the leader of one of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches. Now some of Plato’s 
guardians might hold the belief like Lord Hugh 
Cecil and others like Mr. Matthew Arnold, but 
either attitude would serve his purpose. In the 
light of English experience, we should not too 
hastily call Plato’s device visionary. 

4 The strict limitation of marriage in a cir- 
cumambient atmosphere of xowwvia is a direct 
corollary of the thesis about the nature of ‘same’ 
and ‘different’ in the first wave. There Plato 
argued that the difference of sex was an incident 


. vouLovot 


in natures that were essentially alike, because 
capable of the same émirndevpara. He therefore 
makes of the difference a special restricted func- 
tion in order to give full scope for the ‘ guardian ’ 
function. Are not Jowett and Campbell, followed 
by Adam, mistaken in taking 456b to refer to the 
marriage of guardians? They suppose that 
Plato recommends guardians who are like in 
nature (svyyeveis) to marry, and the Oxford 
editors find that this passage contradicts the 
Politicus and Laws. But the passage simply con- 
cludes from the previous argument that like 
natures shall live and exercise guardianship 
together (cuvo.ceiv kal cuupuddrrew). ouvorkeiv is 
qualified by the word that follows, and refers to 
the common life, not to cohabitation as in 457d 
or 461e. This seems to be certified by the 
question in 451d, to which the answer is given 
here—rérepa scuuppurarTrecy oldueda dety dmrep 
ay ot dppeves puddrTwor. . . Kal THAN KowT 
mpdrrev, i) Tas pev olkovpety &vdop, ws dduvd- 
Tous dua Tov TOV oKUAdKwWY TéKov Te Kal Tpophy 
k.7.d. ; Of course the women are to bear children 
for the men, but the relevant question is whether 
they are to share their full life ; ovvocxety is the 
alternative finally preferred to olxoupety &dov. 
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Plato’s justification of the scheme naturally turns into a hymn in praise 
of friendship. 

There is now no difficulty about the so-called ‘exemption’ or ‘saving 
clause’ (7)—aderAdods 8 Kal aderpas Sdaet 6 vopos ouvorkelv, edv 6 KAApos 
tavtTy ouprintn Kat) IvOia mpocavarph. ‘'OpOdtata, 4 8 8s. This follows the 
veto on the union of brothers and sisters, answering to the phrase ps 
ouvépEavtos dpxovros in prohibition. The marriage scheme ends fittingly with 
the regular and only law of marriage—as the guardians are to know it. The 
archons will follow the law of utility, but their pnxavat shall have every 
possible sanction. Both Richards and Adam find mpocavaipy difficult because 
they consider that particular cases are in question, and both presuppose that 
the priestess must give her sanction in advance and once for all. But the 
present tense, the force of mpoo-, and the order of the verbs, exclude any such 
interpretation. Nor are we forced to give it. For Plato describes the normal 
procedure to be carried out at each marriage festival. First the drawing of the 
lots,” then the solemn embassy to Delphi with the full list of marriages, and 
then the festival of prayer and sacrifice—such are the ‘devices’ which surround 
the occasion with awe.? 

It is hard to avoid importing the categories of consanguinity into Plato’s 
scheme, yet we cannot interpret it till we conceive his terms as he did. 
He wished to carry over the feeling though the fact was no longer the same. It 
is misleading to talk of a ‘law of incest’ or of prohibited degrees,’ because our 
law prevents marriage or any other sexual relation, while Plato’s law protects 
marriage. Both our law and his have in common only the fact that they are 
conceptions based on deep inhibitions which guard the family against instincts 
that might otherwise wreck it. Nor is it strictly correct to speak of marriage; 
for there is no state of marriage but a state of brotherhood with holy marriage 
seasons intercalated, as it were. Lastly, there is a risk in talking of the 
‘community of wives’ if it makes us ignore the ‘ community of women.’ 
The community reached beyond this special relationship, which was indeed 
strictly limited in order to leave room, as Plato thought, for a deeper fellow- 
ship. This is the unity of the guardian family, based on the common nature 
and pursuits of the two sexes. Luyxeopeis dpa, hv & eyo, Thy TOV yuvarkov 
Kotvmviayv trols dvdpacuy, ty SvrnrvOapev, raidelas Te mTépt Kal Tald@y 
kal duraxis tov AAKwv ToduTOV.. . [Sev] wavtTa wadvtyn Kata TO 
Suvatov cotv@vety, «ad tadta TpaTtovaas Ta Te BéATicTa mpdkew Kal 
ov Tapa pio Tv Tod OxrEos mpos TO appev, 7) TepUKaTov Tpds GAAHAW KoLVOVEDD ; 
LuyxepG, én (467c-d compare 451d). This is how Plato ends his proof that 
the second wave is ‘ best.’ It is best, he thinks, because the strict limitation of 


1 Jowett and Campbell. sister, The condition is necessary in view of the 
2 ‘It is strange,’ says Richards, ‘that Plato veto imposed in the previous clause. 
should say ‘‘if the lot so fall” because it could * The mention of the iepol yéuo also appears to 


not fall otherwise.’ But the function of the lot link Plato’s innovation with the immemorial 
was to fall upon ¢his brother and that sister feast held at Athens in Tapiuov, at the civodos of 
(ratry). Otherwise no brother could touch any sun and moon, 
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marriage and the prohibition of other sexual relations among the marriageable 
has enabled him to preserve the full cowwwvia between the sexes.' 

To sum up, the clue to the marriage regulations lies in the fact that there 
are two sets of laws, one of which guides the archons, while the other is 
intended to control the minds and passions of the guardians. Both aspects 
are connected in the phrase elev 8’ dv fepol of aPeAtpwtator (458e); for a set of 
50£ar based on religious sanctions induce the guardians to acquiesce in the law 
of utility.2 The effect of the laws conjointly is to get the best offspring for the 
fold, and to secure, at a price, the unity of feeling which the ‘first wave’ 
required. So far as he could, Plato abstracted the ‘ difference’ of the sexes 


from their ‘ likeness.’ 3 


ade 


The sole purpose of marriage was the production of fit children. 


The 


best of these are selected for the ‘fold’ or omxdos, where future guardians are 
first to be reared. What happened to the rejected, or rather, on what 


principle were the children disposed of ? 


first are put in the fold at birth: 


(x) Children of the better guardians. 
A. (2) Children of the worse guardians. 


Of the three following sets only the 


V. 459d-e, 
460c. 


(3) Maimed children of the better. 


There may be added the wider classification, which includes A: 


(4) Children who are promoted (or recalled) to the guardian 


class from a lower class. 


B 


(5) Children who are degraded from the guardian class to 


a lower class. 


III. 415b. 


It will be seen at a glance that in Book V. the only criterion is physique 
and pedigree, while Book III., which discusses original ¢vots and education, 


1 J may add aword on acriticism of Aristotle's, 
which presupposes some of the confusions re- 
ferred to above. He asks how crimes against a 
relative can be guarded against or expiated when 
the author does not know his father or mother ; 
this will be especially difficult, he thinks, owing 
to the interchange between classes, where new- 
comers will not feel themselves full members of 
the class and will be more likely to commit such 
crimes, The answer is that Plato’s system made 
any crime against a fellow-citizen, and particu- 
larly against another guardian, an impious act. 
As the greater includes the less, impieties done 
in ignorance are now impossible, since all 
citizens are duoyeveis (378C . . . 006’ éort TodTO 
8o.ov x.T.A., 415a, and for guardians e.g. 463c-d). 
Plato’s scheme might be open to the criticism 
that impieties would be common—though con- 
stant training (378c) and the religious dda: were 
to inhibit them—but there could be no uncon- 
scious impieties. But of course Aristotle argues 


from the ordinary religious feeling of the day. 
In truth, the force of the first two waves was 
expended in order to secure the ideal which 
Aristotle sets up against the community of 
women—dg@uirlay re yap oldueba péyiorov elvat TOY 
dyabGy rats rédeow (Pol. B. 4. 1262b 7). Kowwvia 
is simply Plato’s word for the spiritual relation- 
ship that Aristotle called ¢iXa. 

2 Compare 7d pév wPédmwov Kaddv [457b] with 
ouxve TY Petder kal TH dwdry Kwduveter Huiy Sejrew 
XpigOa Tos dpxévras Em’ wHerALa TOY apxo- 
wévav [459C]. 

3 How far did the prohibitions apply to those 
over their prime? Just as far as Plato laid 
down. He was careful to secure that these 
unions should have no offspring, but they did 
not interfere with marriage or with the onxés, 
which were his main care. He could hardly 
have contemplated a general breakdown of 
sanctions, but in Book V. he is legislating solely 
for the protection of marriage. 
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sifts the children of all classes. For the second wave is concerned solely with 
new-born infants of the guardian class, but Book III. brings in the relations 
between the classes. What is the fate of groups (2) and (3)? It has been 
held that these, with the offspring of guardians over the marriage age, are 
condemned to exposure, although the Timaeus definitely states that (2) are to 
be removed to the other part of the town.! Adam attempts to surmount the 
supposed disagreement of the two dialogues by asserting that the Timaeus 
refers to Book III., which it seems to echo. This may be so, but even more 
decidedly it echoes Book V., as the following parallelism proves : 


Rep. 459d-e. Rep. 460c. Timaeus 19a. 
\ “A X\ > ‘ x ‘ ~ > Lal \ AN Lid \ X Lod 

a. kal Tov pev [apiorwr)]| ra pe dy tov a YaOGv| Kat piv bre ye Ta pev Tov 

Ta Exyova. [exyova] ... ayaa. 
B. tpédecy. AaBotoa eis Tov onkdv olcover | Opemtéov epapev eva. 

Tapa Twas Tpopods... 

y. Tov 6 [pavrAordrwy] | ra 8& rav Xetpovov...|ra 8 trav KaKkGy. 

pass kal éedvy Te TOV €érépwv 


avdrnpov yiyvynrat. 


lal ” f 
8. Kal ratte mdvra yyvdpeva | ev aroppiity te Kat ddidw|eis tiv GAAnV Ad Opa 
AavOdverv rAny ad- katakptvwWouor ws mpemet. Siadoréov woAuv. 
Tovs TOs ApxovTas. 


A difficulty that Adam felt now disappears. He saw that ta rv Kaxdv 
(col. 3) did not precisely fit the geyovos iméxyadxos 9 umoatdnpos of Book IIL, 
and invoked the not infrequent inaccuracy of Plato’s cross-references to over- 
come the discrepancy. But the reference to Book V. is alinost verbally exact, 
The Timaeus, in fact, professes to tell what happened to offspring of guardians 
in groups I, 2, 4, and 5 above; groups I and 2 were placed in their appro- 
priate class at birth, while 4 and 5 also contained children who were 
redistributed according to merit at a later date.2 The résumé confirms the 
distinction already noted between Books V. and III., while the omission of the 
maimed is easy to account for, de minimis non curat—collectio. ‘This result 
endangers the structure of Usener and Brandt’s chorizontic theory. According 
to them, the earlier edition of the Republic is represented by Book III. 
but not by Book V., and the Timaeus refers to the former edition. But 
we find that the recapitulation echoes both Books III. and V. in a single 
sentence. 

Now it would be strange if an echo pointedly contradicted its original. 
Why have scholars accepted the contradiction as fact or ignored the allusion 
to Book V.? The reasons are (1) the opposition of tpédey and pH in 459d, 
(2) the coupling of the children of the worse guardians with the maimed in 
col. 2 above, and (3) the ill-omened ending of that clause. Another reason, 

1 For literature, see Adam, Republic, I. P. 357, Stadoréov roddkws Eraviavowévwy bé cKxorodp- 
and notes on Book V. Tas del rods délous wddw dvdryew deiv, rods dé mapa 


2 19a, Kal why Ore ye Ta pev TOV ayabdv Operréov adlow dvatlous els Thy Tov éravidvTwy xapay weTah- 
Epaper civar, rd 5¢ Trav KakGv eis Thy GdAnv AdOpg = Ader rew. 


? = * ' 


3 pease ing Ane Darl Eau 
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which has nothing to do with the offspring of marriages, will be discussed in 
its proper place. 

Unless tpédewv has a specialized sense, the most natural alternative would 
be death. But the Timacus shows that there are other alternatives, for the 
rejected children are simply placed in another class. If we interpret the 
Republic by itself, tpo¢7 should be that which the official tpofpot or Tpodpijs 
supply to the children of the fold (460c), and need not exclude any other 
rearing outside that. Indeed Plato so defined the word at the beginning 
of this discussion; for the question raised is yevopévous mas Opéouar, [4494] 
or tis % Kowovia tots ptrAakw piv Twaldov te mépe Kal yuvarkav eorar Kal 
tTpodHs véwv Ett byTa@v, THS ev TO perakd ypdvme yeyvomevns 
yevécews Te Kal watdetas, ) énurovatdtn Soxet elvat.t So while 
Nettleship? says a little too much in suggesting that tpopy is used in the 
emphatic sense of educating as guardians and auxiliaries, either here or in the 
Timaeus, he is essentially right. But the second wave is dealing with tpopy 
and not with wavSela at all. Its question is, ‘ Who shall enter the nursery ?” 
not ‘ Who shall enter the school ?’ 

It is argued, however, that the sentence in col. 2 shows that the alternative 
is death. The whole matter turns on the reason why the children of the 
worse are coupled with the maimed. If they are to share a common fate, then 
the phrase would be hard to get over. But it is explained in the next 
sentence that the object of the severance is to keep the race of guardians pure. 
So the vital point is who shall and who shall not be admitted to the onxo0s, 
and the question about infanticide is subsidiary, in fact a modern issue. If 
the Timaeus is right, the children of ‘ the worse’ were merged in another class. 
What happened to the maimed is a different matter. Plutarch ® says that the 
fate of Spartan children who were weaklings was to be cast into the Apotheta1, 
and there is no good reason for doubting that the crippled in Plato’s state were 
to suffer the same fate. To spare the one group and to sacrifice the other is 
sn accord with the law of function. The strictly negative terms in which their 
lot is indicated may not be merely euphemistic, but possesses the ambiguity 
of a ‘compromise formation,’ as it has to cover two cases, the secret conveyance 
of group (2) to another class, and the exposure of group (3). The Tvmaeus 
gloss on the first alternative, where secrecy is vital, seems to be XdOpa, for it is 
said there that the rejected children are to be ‘secretly’ placed out. Now 
dmoppyt@ is proper to state secrets; adnd@ suggests the difficulty of tracing 
a child or retracing an origin, and Kxaraxptypoucs emphatically means ‘to 
conceal.’ Though all these words may contain a darker meaning for one case, 
that does not exhaust their significance. If AdOpg does not refer to this, why 
is such an individual touch added in a short résumé? It cannot well be 
disposed of as a mere echo of AavOdvew in 45ge, for that covers all the 

1 450c, Compare the common phrase rpop) 2 Lectures on the Republic of Plato, p. 174. 


kat madela, e.g. 423e, 424a, 451d, noting the 3 Vita Lycurgi, XVI. His discussion appears 
force of daod.dévres in the last passage. to show the influence of the Republic. 
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arrangements for marriage and birth, whereas 460c and Timaeus 19a still 
further specify the manner in which children unneeded by the on«és are 
disposed of (see parallelism above). The reason for this secrecy is that faction 


arises when people are discontented with their station. 


Further, \d0pa cannot 


refer to the older children who have been found unworthy, for they would 


remember the place whence they had fallen. 


Hence they are summarily 


‘thrust out’ without ‘pity, even though they are the sons of those who 


expel them. 


‘Aristotle also understood infanticide to be intended,’ writes Mr. Adam, 
‘when, in criticizing Plato’s community of children, he wrote, &nov yap 


ae Z 


@ auveBn yevécOat téxvov Kah cwbivat yevouevoy (Pol. B. 3. 1262a. 5). We 


have here an argument that it is not 


possible for guardians to regard each 


child as ‘my child.’ It turns on the question, ‘Is my son, if I have one, 


among these whom I am to call “my children,” or is he not ?’ 
coOjvat is taken to suggest infanticide. 


The word 
But Aristotle certainly did not mean 


that all rejected children of guardians shared this fate—drrAd QV Teph Tod 

peTadepe Ta yeyvoueva téxva, Td pev &€k Tdv yewpydv Kal TEXULT@Y els TOUS 
Ma \ \ b] / ? > 7 \ a4 \ re 4 , 

dvraxas, Ta SE &x TovTaY eis exelvous TOAANY Exe Tapayny, Tiva éoTaL Tpo7rov 


(Pol. B. 4. 1262b. 25). 


Consequently he understood that there was a regular 
transference of rejected children to the other classes.? 
only apply to the sifting of new-born children (Ta yoyvopueva réxva). 


This criticism can 
We must 


therefore translate cwOjvat in the light of Aristotle’s proved interpretation. 
If it means ‘ saved alive,’ then the word covers both those who died and the 


maimed, but no others, and the criticism, though minute, is valid. 


parent’s question is much wider. 


moved over infanticide.® 
the fate that Plato seems to allow. 


But the 


“Is my son here among my so-called sons ?” 
This is the broad argument from ayvota, 
It is an anachronism to assume that he, 


and Aristotle was probably making it. 
any more than Plato, was particularly 


On the contrary he proposed for the maimed exactly 


The sense of the texts is confirmed by Plato’s general principle of 


selection. 


In choosing the infants, the archons are to be guided by the same 
considerations as breeders of horses or of dogs. 


The ‘ worse’ guardians are 


simply worse in comparison with the latter, but they are superior to other 


classes.4 


For they have been selected, and, as time goes on, are the offspring 


of the doubly and trebly sifted. Their children are the marginal products of 


1 This is conclusive against the view that the 
Timaeus refers solely to Book III. 

? It is not to the point to ask whether Aristotle 
was justified in supposing that new-born children 
of other classes were at once admitted to the 
onkés. All that matters is whether he interpreted 
Plato like Adam in respect to infanticide, since 
Adam claims his Support, It is clear that he 
understood the interchange between classes to 
beginat birth. Since the guardians would supply 
plenty of Physically fit children for the onkés, 

here is no need to Suppose that the offspring of 


farmers and artisans were promoted till the 
education began. This is the inference to make 
from the Timaeus and Book III. 

3 This interpretation gains some support from 
the parallel phrase in 1288b 20—é£ apxis Te wos 
av yévorro [roXcrela] Kal yevoudvn riva tpbmov ay 
o@foTo TrelcTov xpévov. Here the word seems to 
mean, not ‘saved from destruction,’ but ‘ pre- 
served in its proper type.’ 

* Cf. 459a where the animal analogy is ex- 
plained, the worse being good—kalmep Svrwy 
yevvalwy. 
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the best class, and are superfluous only because it is limited. The foals a 
breeder does not retain find their level; most certainly they are not killed. 
This analogy of the animals does not help the view that Plato sanctioned 
a wholesale slaughter of children not selected for the fold at birth. The law 
of utility surely dictates that children not needed as guardians shall be used 
elsewhere. Usener argues that the Republic has no mention of colonization as 
a means of keeping down surplus population, as in the Laws (740), and so 
must resort to infanticide. This is a desperate argument from the chorizont. 
The Laws prescribes for a city, and emigration is the one way of getting rid of 
an absolute surplus; but our Book V. legislates only for a limited class within 
a city, and for new-born infants of that class, so that the overflow can be 
directed into other groups, though it must not swampthem. This may be one 
reason why the archons control the number of marriages. It would be not 
only inhuman but silly if Plato killed off all children that one select class did 
not want ; nor are we obliged to commit him to the absurdity when he himself 
explains what is done with the sound surplus. 

A word may be added about the children of guardians who have passed 
their prime and are permitted to form free unions. There is no official Tpopy 
for such (461c), and their probable destiny was exposure, if they came to 
birth. But it is instructive to note that the archons took no part in the 
disposal of these, beyond exhorting the parents to deal with them. This was 
a relatively private matter and could not endanger the fold. 

It is submitted that the Timaeus accurately represents the proposals in the 
Republics Plato neither forgot what he had said,? nor changed his mind, 
nor referred to another book than V.,‘ nor to an earlier edition.© His critics 
have grouped the passages that seemed to point to infanticide instead of 
asking on what principle Plato made his distinctions. It is clear that 
Book III. deals with wavéeéa, and includes the interchange between classes 
consequent on the revelation of the children’s character, while Book V. 
considers tpop7 only. Therefore the latter is limited to the original ddaus of 
young guardians, and other questions are not material. 
answered the question yevopévous as Opépouce ? 


Plato has simply 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
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1 If it is asked why a summary should specify 
more clearly than its original, the answer lies in 
the purpose of each passage. Book V. was 
interested soleJy in the qualifications admitting 
infants to the fold, and the clauses dealing with 
the excluded had to cover more than one case, 
But the summary had to draw together two 
passages which showed the distribution of all 
the children of guardians both at birth and 
after. Its question is, ‘How and where will 


any particular child of guardian birth serve the 
city ?’ 

2 Jowett. Since the Timaeus echoes Book V., 
Plato could not forget. 

5 Zeller, It is not reasonable to look for a 
change of mind in a synopsis which is otherwise 
accurate. A summary ceases to be itself when 
it contradicts its original. 

4 Adam. 

5 Usener and Brandt. 


NOTES ON OVID'S. ZTR/ST/JA AND 2X POA we 


Tristia III. 6. 15 sq.: 


sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant 
omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 


Thus reads the ‘ optimus Laurentianus,’ and starting hence we shall refuse 
claudent, the facile but incoherent correction of some MSS., and still more the 
claudunt which the majority offer. Nor for all that shall we make the 
ineptitude of these readings a ground for condemning the pentameter, which, 
save for its lack of grammatical construction, is perfectly faultless in expression. 
Turning our attention to the hexameter, we observe that Parca, a synonym 
for fata (Ex Pont. III. 7. 20 ‘ Parcaque ad extremum qua mea coepit eat’ by 
id. II. 7. 17 sq. ‘iam mihi fata liquet coeptos seruantia cursus | per sibi 
consuetas semper ,itura uias’) with trahebat will set everything right. The 
offending fata is due to a gloss or an unfortunate reminiscence. 


1b. 8. 35 Sq. 
haeret et ante oculos ueluti spectabile corpus 
astat fortunae forma legenda meae. 


I am notalone in being unable to understand legenda. But Vogel’s change 
to querenda, cited by Mr. Owen in his recent edition, is neither easy nor useful. 
Considering how constantly Ovid insists on the fact that his offence against 
Augustus cannot be revealed, it is natural to change a single letter and 
conjecture tegenda. 


Ex Ponto I. 6. 41 sqq. (speaking of the might of Hope, Ses, ‘ Haec 


dea,’ 39): 
me quoque conantem gladio finire dolorem 
arguit, iniecta continuitque manu ; 
‘quid’ que ‘ facis ? lacrimis opus est, non sanguine’ dixit, 
‘saepe per has flecti principis ira solet.’ 
quamuis est igitur meritis indebita nostris 45 
magna tamen spes est in bonitate det. 
gui ne difficilis mihi sit, Graecine, precare. 
dei of course may mean Augustus. But anyone who read the couplet 
45 sq. apart from the context would without hesitation regard it as the pious 
effusion of a Christian pen. The gui of 47 may well refer to principis 44. 


Me 


a AN aii 


ee a a a Te 


NOTES ON OVID’S TRISTIA AND EX PONTO I9I 
ib. II. 7. 23 sq.: 


crede mihi, si sum ueri tibi cognitus oris 
nec planus nostris casibus esse potes. 


The tradition of the chief family of MSS. is as above ; for the planis of the 
Hamburgensis seems to be a mere accommodation to nostris. Ellis and 
Rothmaler elicited from it pldénus ‘an impostor,’ though not agreeing about 
the preposition, e or im, to be prefixed to nostris. potes should of course be 
putor, as Korn saw. But planus does not seem to be in keeping with the style 
of the Ex Ponto, which is dignified though querulous: and it may be observed 
that the Holkham MS. and others have the strange variant numerus. I think 
Ovid may have written «anus (which might be confused with the abbreviation 
of numerus): in which case nostris casibus would be a simple ablative of cause. 
While conjecturing this, I would also draw attention to the verbal similarity 
of this and a passage of Lygdamus which I have discussed in CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY VI. p. 42 ‘ quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates | quamque 
deus wevo Cynthius ore ferar.’4 The obligations of Ovid to Lygdamus are not 
inconsiderable (see the Introduction to my Selections from Tibullus, pp. xlvi 
sqq-), and this parallel is not without its bearing on the reading of the two 
passages. 


J. P. PostGaTe. 
LIVERPOOL, 


1 [Tib.] III. 4. 49 sq. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAZESVS2 


Dr. Lear’s article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies has recalled our atten- 
tion to the venerable problem of the Rhesus. I hasten to give my adhesion to 
his main contention (in which he was partly anticipated by W. Christ) that the 
play is a piéce d’occasion justifying or sanctifying the foundation of the city of 
Amphipolis. But, as he remarks, seeing that the oracle ordering the removal 
of the bones of Theseus from Skyros to Athens preceded the actual removal by 
sofne years, so this play may be intended to prepare for the actual removal of 
the bones of Rhesus from Troy by Hagnon, and may be prior to it by several 
years. For this official theft—doubtless arranged beforehand—we have only 
the authority of Polyainos’ Strategemata, but it is a story which seems likely 
in itself, and goes far to explain the previously obscure lament of the Muse at 
the end of the play. My object is to examine the play afresh and see whether 
anything prevents our believing that it was written and exhibited somewhere 
near 440 B.C., in which case of course it is almost certainly the work of 
Euripides and not far from his Cyclops in date. 

The Didascaliae assure us that Euripides wrote a play of this name.” It 
appears in our extant MSS. Aristarchus and Crates both support the 
Euripidean authorship. Later writers quote from it as Euripidean. But the 
Argument informs us that it was held by some to be spurious. This view has 
been widely held by later scholars. Scaliger speaks of the ‘auctor Rhesi 
uetustissimus qui sine dubio non est Euripides.’ Gottfried Hermann attributed 
it to one of the Alexandrian Pleias. Both he and Spengler regarded the author 
as a tasteless imitator. Wilamowitz says it is a ‘ mediocris ingenii fetus,’ and 
written in the age of Demosthenes by a ‘plumbeus imitator’ of Sophocles. 
Similarly Bergk had said that it was written by an imitator of Aeschylus 
between the end of the Peloponnesian War and the time of Alexander the 
Great, and J. C. Rolfe, in Harvard Studies for 1893, concludes that it was 
written by an Athenian on old lines between the end of the Peloponnesian War 
and the age of Demosthenes. It has been, with singularly little reason, 


attributed to Sophocles, and also to the younger Euripides. Of those who have 


1 This paper has been written independently of Aeschylus, and only by a misreading of the 
of Mr. W. H. Porter’s article in Hevmathena, 1913. first syllable of the name attributed to Euripides, 
I am glad to find that in all essentials we agree. ‘This seems risky, as the Didascaliae have not yet 

2 The ingenious suggestion has been made to _been convicted of error, but it removes all diffi- 
me, that the play was written by Euphorion, son culties. “~ 
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written on it specially in the nineteenth century, Vater, Hartung, Albert 
adhere to Euripides, Albert, like Christ, regarding it as a youthful work: 
Eysert contents himself with maintaining that it is not ‘ein sprachlich 
abnormes noch musivisches Machwerk, als welches man es seit Valckenaer und 
Gottfried Hermann zu betrachten gewohnt war,’ and this he has certainly 
done. Professor Murray has recently assigned it to Euripides’ early period, 
and also shown that it is by no means a bad play as such: he has also shown 
that the play does not require a fourth actor. 

We may first of all, I think, dismiss the Alexandrian hypothesis. Even 
if we could believe that an Alexandrian would write a play, of which a third 
was choral, or one which contained a fair proportion of resolved feet (Albert 
informs us that Lycophron in the Cassandra has only seventeen tribrachs or 
dactyls in 1,474 lines), how improbable it is that the new Rhesus could have sup- 
planted the old one after the Alexandrian scholars had begun their work! Still 
less is it likely that any fourth-century Athenian would dramatize a bit of the 
Ihad and deliberately challenge comparison with an extant work; for our Rhesus 
was certainly extant in the fourth century, or it would not have been provided 
with two alternative prologues, one of them according to the Argument quoted 
by Dicaearchus, and the other suggested by ® 350 and, as the writer remarks, 
prosy and unworthy of Euripides. In having no prologue this play seems more 
under the influence of Aeschylus. For the statement of the Argument that it 
suggests the style of Sophocles I will hazard an explanation later. The play 
is an effective dramatization of Iliad X. It could not move from camp to 
camp like the Epic, but the scene had necessarily to be laid in one: and so the 
front of the tent of Hector is chosen. The triumph of Hector at the end of 
Iliad VIII. is assumed; it is true that the fires there mentioned are the watch- 
fires of the Trojans, but a poet must be allowed some liberty of adaptation, and 
hence in the opening scene the guards in alarm announce to Hector that the 
Greek camp is brightly illuminated. Hector at once assumes that the Greeks 
mean to flee. That is suggested as an alternative by Nestor in K 147, and in 
K 311 Hector’s reason for sending out a spy is to find out whether the Greeks 
are meditating flight. He sends out Dolon in the play by the prudent advice 
of Aeneas: there is nothing answering to this in the Epic. Dolon the 
moruxXpuaos (K 316) says in |. 169 ypvods mdpeoti, and, as in K 321, asks for 
the horses of Achilles as his reward. He puts on a wolfskin all over his body 
in the play, and proposes to crawl like a wolf. This slight departure from 
Homer is due to the influence of the popular idea about Dolon as reflected on 
the Attic vases. The horses of Rhesus in K 437 are Aevedrepoe ytdvos: this 
becomes in 1. 304 yeovos éEavyéotepa. The military word rédos found in K 470 
is utilized in 1. 311. Rhesus, who (K 439) has tedyea ypvocea merdpia, is 
called 0 ypucotevyys, 1. 30. For his Homeric father Eioneus he receives from 
the poet the river-god Strymon, and Dr. Leaf has told us why. In 1. 509, 
Kax®@ Sé pepuép@ Tadaiouev, the poet has even borrowed a typically Epic word, 
occurring in K 48, 289, 524. Of the five bodies of cvppuayous mentioned in 

O 
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539 sqq. only one does not occur in Dolon’s enumeration K 428. In K 420 the 
émixoupot are asleep: in 1. 691 the ¢vAaxes do not wish to alarm the sleeping 
cvppayot. In K 509 Athena appears visibly and warns Diomedes to return. 
She also appears in the play, 1. 595, to send them on to the Thracian quarters. 
As in K 480 Odysseus says to Diomedes ‘ Untie the horses, or slay the men 
and I will look after the horses,’ so in the play, in which Diomedes adds that 
each man should do what he is best fitted for. In K 509 and in 1. 668 we have 
the warning of Athena to the heroes to return. The survivor of the massacre 
in K is called ‘Im7oxowv, ‘the horse-tender’: in the play he is simply the 
nvioxos of Rhesus (1. 804). The command of Hector in 1. 879 to send word 
totow év teiyer Ipidum te kal yépovor suggests I' 146. The appearance of the 
Muse is, as we have seen, non-Homeric. Besides the words péppepos and réAn 
already mentioned, the play contains such Epic words as toAvTevw, xoptoca, 
pnvio; such an expression as ddnv édavvewv, such a form as 5éx0at, such usages 
as xpovoy ‘for a long time’ or dare meaning ‘as’ with the indicative, and such 
a phrase as yévva apiototoKxos, obviously an echo of dvcapictoréxeva. It is 
throughout as much a transcript of Homer and of the Iliad, as we know it, as 
a play can be. But it is also a real play, romantic and adventurous; and 
whereas K is the story of Dolon with Rhesus thrown in, this is the story of 
Rhesus and how his attempt to make victory incline to the Trojans failed, with 
Dolon thrown in. The only dramatic justification for Dolon (apart from his 
occurrence in K) is that he betrays the Trojan watchword to Diomedes, and 
thus enables Odysseus to escape from a tight corner. One divergence from 
Homer must be mentioned. In K Odysseus hangs Dolon’s spoils on a tree; 
on the return Diomedes fetches them and gives them to Odysseus, who after- 
wards stores them in his ship. In the play, l. 591, the two appear both 
seemingly wearing the spoils of Dolon: or perhaps Diomedes alone wears 
them, and then Odysseus would be in no danger in the Epiparodos, ll. 674 sqq. 
The only objection to Professor Murray’s effectively dramatic stage directions 
at lines 598 and 993 is that they involve such a divergence from the Homeric 
Quelle as we do not find elsewhere. The play is a transcript from the Epic; 
but it is a better play as such than the Cyclops, which is almost all we have to 
compare it with. 

Now, it will be well briefly to analyze its diction. The statistics of Riess. 
writers are mostly inconclusive, because they only count and do not weigh. A 
more arbitrary method is more likely to lead to a result. In reading the play 
I have selected 70 words (exclusive of the Epic borrowings) which arrest 
attention. Of these 24 are peculiar to the Rhesus: 17 are also found 
in plays of Euripides, 10 in Aeschylus, 4 in Sophocles and Euripides, 
4 in Aeschylus and Sophocles, 4 in Aeschylus and Euripides, 6 in 
Sophocles, and 1 in all three. The largest number, 26, therefore reminds 
us of Euripides’ other plays. Some of these are extremely significant, 
e.g. Oupédrar olxwv, avdxtopa, SuvcOvycKnw, the strange form émigfapéw, the 
important word davai, xpouvds for a jet of blood, Scev7er7s meaning ‘ bright,’ 
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dopdénv used as Euripides uses it, and not in the Sophoclean sense, are enough 
to illustrate the point. At the same time we see, and are not surprised to see, a 
certain amount of conscious imitation of Aeschylus, in such phrases as ¢uA- 
aipator adtat, apeiparor Ko, Ted0c7LB15 Koos, and typical Aeschylean words 
are dvondos, dvooitw, udpayva, kapaviarns (povos; Aeschylus uses xapavictip), 
Siomos; along with the Aeschylean vuxtnyopety the Rhesus has the noun 
vuxtnyopia. Any play written as early as 440 must have been subject, one would 
think, to Aeschylean influence. What are we to say, then, of the statement of 
the Argument that the play shows the style of Sophocles? It certainly does 
not do so in the ordinary sense. But it is significant that of the few words 
reminding one of Sophocles, in Tragedy 7wAodapveiv is only found in the Rhesus 
and the Ajax, devydfw only in the Rhesus, Ajax, and Antigone. The parallel 
between this play and the Ajax does not seem to have been previously drawn. 
It is interesting. Both are transcripts from the Epic. Both have their 
Athenian interest in the honour paid to the hero after death: as Dr. Leaf says, 
it is inconceivable that any Athenian wrote this play after the loss of 
Amphipolis. Both have the intervention of Athena on the stage as an ordinary 
actor. No one can read Rhesus 608 without being irresistibly reminded of 
Ajax 14, even allowing for the parallel of K 279. The one passage is certainly 
suggested by the other. Both plays deal with a massacre, péppepa épya. In 
both—and surely this is important, though there is not a change of scene in 
the Rhesus as in the Ajax—the Chorus retires, and there is a straggling 
and confused Epiparodos. Unfortunately we cannot precisely fix the date of 
the Ajax, but metrical considerations seem to put the two plays very close 
together. The trimeter is almost exactly alike in both. Both admit tribrachs 
in the first four feet, dactyls only in the third and first, anapaests only in the 
first, except that Ajax has once with the intractable name Laomedon put an 
anapaest in the third. There are 65 resolved feet in 1,009 trimeters in the 
Ajax, 65 in 671 in the Rhesus ; but when we exclude the word zodéwos from 
consideration in the latter, the proportion is nearly the same.! Ajax has 
1,009 iambic and 411 lyric lines; Rhesus 676 iambic and 320 lyric lines. Both 
make great use of anapaestic systems. In both there is dialogue in anapaests 
between the Chorus and an actor. If there are any two plays which from 
metrical considerations we can put closely together in time, it is surely these. 
Jebb, after enumerating various arguments to show that the Ajax was the 
earliest extant play of Sophocles, e.g. its Aeschylean type of Parodos, finally 
decides for the priority of the Antigone on the ground that the Ajax admits 
avttxaBn and the Antigone does not. The Rhesus has avtihaBy in Trochaics. 
But whether the Ajax was written a year or two before or after 442 does not 
much matter. The author of the Rhesus clearly knew the play, and has pro- 
duced, in some respects, an imitation of it. Perhaps this is the Loddx«dezos 
xapaxtnp of the Argument. 


1 That rg out of the 42 dactyls in the third paper (C.Q., July, 1914). The Ajax has 25 dactyls 
foot are formed by zrodéuios or wédenos is a point in the third foot. 
not considered by Mr. Harrison in his interesting 
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We come, then, to Professor Murray’s result with some confidence. It 
may well be the work of Euripides’ earlier period, when he was about forty. 
Its shortness connects it with the Cyclops, a little shorter, and the Alcestis, a 
little longer. It can hardly have been much tampered with, except by way of 
omission,! on account of its brevity. Now as to the peculiar language of the 
Rhesus. Some of the words are required for the sense—e.g. déSamos and 
avOpwrrosaiuwv. But a larger category may be described as military. The 
author of K had a peculiar interest in military equipment: this piqued the 
author of the Rhesus into making his hero also gorgeous and imposing, both 
himself and his steeds, with bells and trappings galore. Hence such peculiar 
words (in their usage) as tAdotuyE, TARKTpA, TépTaKes, avTnpides, which I will 
not be tempted into trying to explain. Throughout he tries to express in tragic 
diction military things: perhaps S/Bodos dxwy is simply the Homeric dove 
Siw. vuyevew and vuxtos év katactdce may be military phrases: we have as 
synonyms vadv otabud, vatorabpua, vavedjpia. We have also veov oAKol and 
érKxol vavetéO wv for ‘the ships drawn up on land.’ Note also the use of the 
£ivOnua. No one would have boggled at mé\ry (410) for a band of peltasts : 
why should we attribute a late date to the play because of the wodAa meATacTav 
zéXn, particularly when the obnoxious technical word is covered by the Homeric 
réxos ? If the word weAtacrts first occurs in prose in Thuc. II. 29, is it to be 
supposed that the next generation to that of those who fell at Drabescus knew 
nothing of Thracian weAtacrai? One might as well say that an Athenian of 


440 had never heard of the Thracian duvotss (419)! Eysert has shown clearly — 4 


that the Rhesus has no more than its fair share of da€ eipnuéva. According 
to him it has only jth of the 482 found in Euripides; perhaps, if Euripidean, 
it ought to have had only ,4th. But the subject is, as I point out, peculiar in 
being military, and so to some extent technical. His calculation gives us for 
the Phoentssae 40, Ion 36, Iph. Tau. 35, Iph. Aul. 32, Bacchae 31, and Rhesus 28. 
Professor Murray has well pointed out how Euripidean the lament of the 
Mother is. To me the choruses seem as distinctively Euripidean, though not 
so elaborate as in his later mode. 

I will end with three difficulties. (1) There are two very harsh apo- 
siopeses: 778 of & od8év (sc. dmrexpivayto), 861 kal tadt ’"Odvaceds (sc. érroinge). 
Can any one supply a parallel? (z) The word co¢iorys occurs twice, in 924 
and 949. Leaf translates ‘I will call in no other skilled pleader to speak on 
my behalf,’ finding an allusion to the debates on the proposed colony in the 
Ecclesia. Professor Murray translates ‘wizard’ in g24, and (after Bothe) 
‘mourner’ in g4g._ Paley sees that the word cogiornjs must have substantially 
the same sense in both places, but he is wrong in translating ‘I will take care 
not to bring into Athens any more teachers of religion and art.’ The Muse is 
not Athenian. The thought is ‘My connexion with the musician Thamyris 

2 The revision for acting purposes may have 


cut out some of the astronomical passages to 
which the author of the Argument appears to 


allude. The prologue quoted by Dicaearchus 
may have been Euripidean ; but if so, why was 
it dropped ? 
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(cf. Aesch. Frag. 314 for this use of codiotas) led to the birth of Rhesus. Our 
generosity to Pallas in the benefits conferred through Orpheus and Musaeus 
has been basely rewarded by the death of Rhesus. I am not going to bring 
down on my head another musician.’ (3) Was the play, as Dindorf, Spengler, 
Murray think, pro-Satyric? This would account for its brevity. But though 
there is thrill and sensation enough in it, there is nothing comic, not even when 
Odysseus escapes by giving the pass-word. I am not very certain about it, but 
I am inclined to think with Rolfe that the ending points on to another Trojan 
War play (977), in which the death of Achilles took place and Thetis mourned 
her son. This might have been the concluding play of a Trojan Trilogy. 
But apart from the fact that the deaths of Hector and Paris are prophesied in 
Il. 607 and 635, the confident words of Hector and the more dubious response 
of the Chorus, with which the play ends, suggest that the death of Hector 
took place in the second of the series. 
G. C. RICHARDS. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA’S PROTREPTICVS AND 
THE PAHAZDRIVS OF PLATO 


A very slight reading of Clement of Alexandria is enough to prove how 
deeply he is indebted to Plato both in respect of language and of thought. 
Quotations from Plato are to be found throughout Clement’s works, and in 
many cases acknowledgment is made of their origin. In addition there are 
frequent allusions, which for the most part the student of Plato can easily 
recognize. Clement invariably shows a profound respect for the Greek 
philosopher, whom he looks upon as a seeker after truth and as an authority, 
we may almost say, second only to the Scriptures. A careful comparison of 
the Protrepticus with the Phaedrus, results of which are given below, will furnish 
a striking illustration of the close dependence of Clement upon Plato. The 
Protrepticus is a short work, occupying in space not more than one-twelfth of 
Clement’s extant writings, while the Phaedrus is even smaller in proportion to 
the whole of Plato. It is remarkable that so much inter-connexion should be 
found in so small a field, especially when we remember that the references to 
the Phaedrus represent by no means the whole of Clement’s drawing upon 
Plato in the Protrepticus. There are allusions also to the Theaetetus, Republic, 
Charmides, Laws and Epistles, and possibly to the Poltticus, Cratylus, Phalebus, 
Symposium and Apology. 


I. General resemblances of the two works in diction or subject-matter. The 
paragraphs are placed in the order in which the passages referred to 
occur in the Protrepticus. 


The Protrepticus begins with the story of Eunomus, a Locrian minstrel, 
who was competing at the Pythian festival. His music attracted a cicala, 
which flew on to the neck of the lyre; and when a string broke, Eunomus was 
able to continue his song by playing in harmony with the cicala’s chirruping. 
The cicalas are of course an essential part of the legend; but Clement, in 
describing the scene, seems to have had in mind the opening pages of the 
Phaedrus. For instance, he speaks of the time, dpa xatvparos, p. 3, 1. 12 (2),* 
at the time of heat, i.e. the hottest part of a summer’s day, when the cicalas 
would be busiest with their song. This correspdnds with Plato’s ryvde thy 
dpav Tov tous Te Kal THs Hpépas (229 A), ie. midday in summer, as we learn in 
242 A. Clement goes on as follows: omnvixa of tértuyes bd Tots weTdhots 


1 The references are to page and line of in parentheses refer to Potter’s pages. The text 
Stahlin’s edition of Clement, vol.i. Thefigures of Plato is taken from Burnet’s Oxford edition, 
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poov ava Td dpn Oepdpevor HAL, with which we may compare Ph. 230 C 
Pepwov te Kal Auyupdv bmnXEl TH TOV TeTTiyov yopd, and 258 E é& 7@ mviye 
ump Keharis nudv of tértuyes ddovtes. In 259 B-D Plato relates the legend 
about the origin of cicalas. They were once men, who so loved the Muses’ 
song that they forgot to eat and drink and at last died. Being changed at 
death into cicalas, they still retain their love of music. Clement’s Eunomus- 
legend clearly has some distant connexion with this, a connexion which 
enabled him to use in his description the scenery of the Phaedrus. 


For ¢dpuaxov sreods (retaining the MS. reading as against Reinkens’ 
mévOous) p. 4, 1. 21 (3), compare Ph. 230 D rijs uss e&650u 10 ddpyaxov. We 
have here a similarity both in the sense of ¢dpyaxov and in the kind of 
genitive. ‘A spell to persuade.’ ‘The spell to bring me out.’ See also 
Ph. 275 A ovKovv prnpns adda Urropyyjcews bappaxov. 


In Ph. 230 A Socrates, excusing himself from mythological investigations, 
says that he has enough to do to enquire about himself—elre rz Onpiov dv 
TUyXdvw . . . elTE HuEepwTEpoY TE Kal aTrAOVaTEpOV EGov, Oeias TLVds .. . polpas 
gicet pyetéxov. Clement, Protr. p. 5, ll. 7-8 (4), calls men by the name @npia, 
and states that they have been tamed by the heavenly Minstrel, the Word. 
This is primarily in allusion to Orpheus (p. 3, 1. 6), but there is quite possibly 
a reminiscence also of the Phaedrus. See especially Protr. 5, ll. 23-24 (4), 
TadTa Ta aypuoTata Onpia ... % ovpavios G2 adTH peTEe“opphuwcer eis avOperTrous 
npépous, and compare 7uepwmtepov quoted above. 


Ph. 244 B-C. Socrates affirms that pavia signifies something good, for 
the ancients employed this word as a root for their name of the highest art, 
that of prophecy. pavixy is therefore the right word for prophecy, and the 
‘7’ in pavtixcn is a tasteless addition of later ages. Clement uses this 
similarity in order to cry down the prophetic oracles. Protr. p. 10, ll. 27- 
28 (10), dujpynoas juiv nal Tis AAAS pavTiKhs, uaddov 2 pavixhs, TA xXpnoTa 
xpnotnpta. Word-play is a familiar feature in Clement’s writing, and he was 
well able to discover for himself the pavti«}-parixy jingle; but when we know 
that the Phaedrus was often quoted by him, we need have no hesitation 
in tracing this passage to the Phaedrus source. 


Agra, where the lesser mysteries were celebrated, is mentioned in Protr. 
p- 25, 1. 21 (29), and also in Ph. 229 C. 


In Protr. p. 28, 1. 15 (32), Clement quotes from Odyssey XIX. 163 od yap 
amo Spuds eiot (e€oot in Homer) tadkarpdrtov ovd’ amo wétpns. He uses the line 
to illustrate his argument that the gods are not eternally existent beings, but 
simply dead men. Clement often quotes Homer, and we cannot doubt that he 
knew well both the Iiiad and the Odyssey. The phrase, too, about the ‘ oak and 
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rock’ was a proverbial phrase which might easily have been used by any Greek 
writer. Still, when we bear in mind the other correspondences here noted, 
it is worthy of mention that dpvds cal wérpas axovew occurs in Ph. 275 B. 


Ph. 241 C ypn .. . etdévat TH épactod giriay Ste ov per’ evvolas yiryverat, 
aA aiTiov TpoTOV, Yaply TANHTpMOVTS, @ AVKOL Apvas ayaT@aw, ws Taida 
gidovow épactai. Compare with this Protr. p. 31, ll. 5-7 (35), e¢ & apa Kal 
cial vaAakes obToL (ot Saipoves), ovK edvoia TH Tpds Huds mweprmabeis, THs Sé 
bpedarhs atarcias éyoucvot, KokdKov Sixny éyypiumrovtTas TO Bio, SereaSopevos 
xarv@. Although these passages deal with different subjects, and have only 
one word (evvora) in common, I cannot help thinking that there is a connexion 
between them. Clement would have been quick to notice the similarity 
between the lover who loved for what he could get, and daemons who 
pretended to be saviours but were really destroyers of human life. 


Ph. 242 D tov "Epwta ov« ’Adpodirns Kal Oedv tiva yh; 242 E Beds H te 
Getov 0”*Epws. 252 B tobt0 6€ To mdOos . . . dvOpwrror pev Epwta dvoudtovow. 
There is, I think} a clear allusion in the Protrepticus to the whole discussion 
about épws, which occupies a large part of the Phaedrus. Clement takes the 
word in its lowest sense, for which indeed he has full warrant in the Phaedrus 
itself. The passage in which Clement seems to have this subject specially in 
mind is p. 33, ll. 27-31 (38), auéree Tov "Epwta todrov (this Eros) rov év Trois 
mpeaButatos* Tov Oedy eivar eyopevov étipa TpdTepov ovde eis mply 7 Xdppov 
pecpaxidy Te édeiv Kal Bopov iSpicacbar év ’Axadnuia yapioryptov émeTEedods 
yevouérns eriOupiass Kal ths vocov thy aaédyeray “Epwta KexdjKact, Oeo- 
movouvTes akoXacTov ériupiav. With rhs vooov we may compare voceip, 
which is frequently used with the same meaning in the Phaedrus. Clement is 
not, however, unmindful of the higher sense of épws, for he mentions it in 
p- 82, ll. 23-25 (90): 6 yé Tor odpdvios Kal Oetos dvtwas épws TavTy mpocyiverat 
Tots advOporros, OTav év avTh Tov TH Wuyi TO dvTws Kadov bd Tod Helou Adyou 
dvatwrupovpevov éxraurrew SuvynOh. The connexion of 7d dvts xaddv with 
éows makes the allusion to the Phaedrus practically certain. 

As a small additional point it may be noticed that after Clement’s 
reference to épws in p. 33, ll. 27-31 (quoted above), he goes on to ridicule Pan, 
on account of his not having been known to the Athenians before the time of 
Philippides. In another place he gives an absurd account of the origin of 
the Muses: p. 23, Il. 8-20 (27). Now Socrates in the Phaedrus offers two 
prayers, one at the beginning of his speech, to the Muses (237 A), and the other 
at the end of the dialogue, to Pan (279 B-C). 


The love of Zeus for Ganymede is mentioned in Protr. p. 38, ll. 7-8 (43), 
and in Ph. 255 C. 


The contrast between madness and sober wisdom provides another point 
of contact between the Protrepticus and the Phaedrus. Cp. Ph. 245 A os 


1 This phrase seems to come from Plato, Symposium 178a ; 1808, 
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S’ dv dvev pavias Movody él rountixds Ovpas adixntar . . . 4) Toinots vmo 
Ths Tov patvouévor % ToD cwdpovodvros jpavicOn. Clement would have had 
little sympathy with this ‘divine madness.’ See Protr. p. 48, ll. 25-27 (55), 
povn dpa, as €orxev, KaTapvy? TO péANovTe em! Tas cwtTnptous adixvetcbar Ovpas 
irrodeimerat copia Ocixy}. Note also the substitution of ‘ gates of salvation’ for 


‘ gates of poetry.’ 


Ph. 237 C. Plato says that there are in us two ruling and guiding 
principles,  pév fudutos odca eriOvpla HSovdv, ary Sé emixtyntos doa, 
édieuévn tod dpiotov. Compare with this Protr. p. 70, ll. 4-6 (77), éxphv 
pev twas, & avOpwrror, adtod répt evvoovpévovs Tod ayabod, EupuTov errayed Oat 
miotw, paptupa afiypewv adTobev olxober, Teprpavds aipoupéevny To BéATLOTOV. 
If I am not mistaken, Clement is here referring definitely to the Phaedrus. 
The ‘instinct’ (perhaps the best equivalent for wéors in this sentence) which 
chooses what is best is a thing not merely ‘acquired,’ but ‘implanted.’ Other 
words which help to establish a connexion between these two passages and 
their contexts are cxéWuis 237 D, cp. émucxépac0ar, oxéwews, p. 70, ll. 8, 9, 12 
(77): codpocivn 237 E, cp. caPpovnonte p. 70, 1. 13 (77): bApes 238 A, 
cp. bBpioréov, UBper p. 70, ll. 9, 14 (77): méOas 238 B, cp. peOuaréor, peOvere, 
HEOn p. 70, ll. 8, 9, 13 (77). 


The ‘wings of the soul’ are frequently mentioned in the Phaedrus, e.g. 
246 E 710 rhs wuxfs mrépwpa. 248 C % Tod wrepod dios. 248 E ov yap 
mrepovtas (%) Wuyx7)) mpd TocovTov xpdvov. 249 A wrepwOeioar (puyat). 249 C 
povn Trepodtat Tod pirocddov Sidvora. See also 249 D and 251 B. Clement 
alludes to these passages in p. 76, ll. 9-10 (83), mrepdoas mpoypytat (0 Geos) 
Tous ynyevels. 


In Ph. 252 C-D Plato speaks of different classes of men who follow in the 
train of different gods, of whom Zeus and Ares are quoted as examples. He 
then goes on: «al obra KaO’ éxactov Oedv, ob ExacTos tv YopevTHS, ExEeivoY TLLAY 
re kal puipovpevos eis To Svvaroy €f. That is, men are both worshippers and 
imitators of the particular god to whom their allegiance is paid. Clement has 
a sentence in the Protrepticus which looks like an intentional contrast with 
this. See p. 82, ll. 20-21 (90), A@ov odv Kal dpewor Ths apiorns THY ovT@V 
ovctas pupntiy 640d Kal OcparrevTiy yevéoOa. These words certainly gain in 
point and meaning if we think of Clement as substituting ‘the highest 
existence of all’ for Plato’s Zeus and Ares. Foran example of a similar substi- 
tution see, in Sec. II. of this paper, the quotation from Protr. p. 86, 1. 21 (95); 
and the Phaedrus parallel. 

1 The same adaptation of Platonic phraseology saluetur: tov Oedv Tov. . . fwijs alwriov raplay, 


may be seen elsewhere in Clement, e.g. vol. iii. compared with Repub. 379 E raplas hu Leds 
(Stablin), p. 164, 1. 12 (939), in the Quis dimes dya0Gy Te KaxGy Te TéruKTOL 
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It is possible that Clement’s ayvais tras ctoxwov, p. 84, 1. g (92), harks 
back to 70d te dyvou 7d ios kal 76 cicKiov md&ykadov, Ph. 230 B. For the 


connexion in thought between ayvos and dyvos see Liddell and Scott s.v. 
4 . 
ayvos. ovoxtos is an uncommon word. 


The illustration of the charioteer (Ph. 246 B) is used by Clement also, 
with clear indications of its Platonic origin. The entire passages concerned 
must be studied in order to become fully aware how thoroughly Clement has 
read his Plato ; but the main points of similarity can be shown by quotations. 
Ph. 246 B cab rpdrov pedv jpyav 6 apxov ovvwpidos jvioxel. The charioteer is 
here the ruling principle of man’s nature. Clement transfers the metaphor to 
Christ: Pyotr. p. 85,1. 18 (93), <addv jvioxov avOpérav tov Xpiorov ayarioopev* 
TOV TaXoV brolirytoy nyaye ov TO Tarad: Kal Tov avOporrav thy cvvwpida 
katatevéas, eis dOavaciav KatiOiver Td appa. (For appa see Ph. 246 E 6 pev 
61) wéyas ayyeuor ep ovpav®@ Leds, éhatvav mrnvov dpya.) In another place it is 
Christians who are the true guides of life: Pyotr. p- 66, ll. 23-24 (73), 
amepevyete Tods Adbyous, amoceloacba Kev Tods HvLdxous tuav Tod Blov Huds 
émeTro0ovv tes. 


In Ph. 256 B Plato describes how souls who have lived virtuously on 
earth become after death victors in ‘one of the three truly Olympian contests’: 
TOV TPLOV TadaLcUdToV TOV Os adnOas ’Ordvumiaxav bv verixncacw. Compare 
this with Protr. p. 85, ll. 21-23 (93), where Clement speaks of Christ ™ pOTEpov 
Hev eis “lepovoarnu, viv 88 eiceratvev ovpavovs, KéAd€oTov Odapa TH TaTpl 
vids atdtos vexnddpos. The association of vixnpopos with édrav’vew and a&pya 
(1. 22) makes it clear that the metaphor is drawn from the Greek chariot- 
race. The use of this metaphor is suggested to Clement in the first place by 
S. Matt. xxi. 5, but there can be little doubt that Plato’s ‘true Olympian 
victor ’ is also in his mind. I take it that by év tay TpLov Taraicudtov Plato 


means the chariot-race, as he is here comparing the soul to a chariot with its 
driver and horses. 


Ph. 231 D adtol (of épavres) éuodoyodat vooeiy HGdXov 7) cwhpovetv, where 
voceiv=Kaxds ppoveiv. See also 244 A 6 pev paiverar, 6 88 cwdpovel. Also 
244 D kaddov paptupodcw of madavol paviay codppoctvys thy é« Oeod THs Tap’ 
avOpdrov yuyvouevys. Compare Clement in p- 86, Il. 4-5 (94), od 8) obdv 
audtBarrew aipel 6 Adyos, OT OTEpOY avToiY dpewov, cwppovely 4 peunvevac. 


II. Phrases or Sentences occurring in both works: 


Protr. p. 3, ll. 8-9 (2), @AXOY TodToLs adexgpov... poov. Ph. 
238 B, ta tovrTarv aderxpa: 276 A, &XXOY op@uev ROyov, TOUTOV 
GdeXPov: 276 D, dca totitTav aderda. 

Protr. p. 7, ll. 19-20 (7), dmdvtov i piv altios aya0av. Ph. 266 B, 
peyiotov alttov Apiv dyad ap. 

Protr. p. 20, 1. 10 (23), @v yap 6 Xédyos. Ph. 276 A, XNdxyor Aéyeus 
Cavra kal eurvyov. 
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Protr. p. 24, 1. 30 (28), eiedva mopvelas évapy%. Ph. 250 D, évapyes 
eldwrov (dpovycews). 

Protr. p. 29, 1.17 (33), Tapa p¥acv Ss Onpedes 7So0vHv odde Ev (Anptor). 
Ph. 250 E, rapa piciv ndorvyv SioxKov. 

Pyotr. p. 44, ll. 10-11 (50), Tov brepovpavioy PBracdhyyncartes 
romwov. Ph. 247C, tov dé btepoupavioyv TOTOD. 

Protr. p. 51, ll. 10-12 (58), «al mors por Emrppet TOLODTOS BXNOS, 
olovel popuw Twa, Satpoviwy Tapecdyav Eévwov ATOTOV oxvaypadiav, pv0o- 
Aoyav VOW ypaikd. Ph. 229 D, adTo avayen peta TodTO TO TOV ‘IrmoKxevTavpov 
eldos érravopbodcbat, Kai adOis Td Tijs Xipaipas, eal éemuppet 6€ GXAOS 
Totovtav LTopysvev Kal Inydowv Kal adrov aunxdvav TiO TE Kat 
aTombLa’ TepaTorcywy TWaY picewr. 

Protr. p. 51, ll. 21-23 (58), rots évtws TweTAavnpévors TOY avOporov Sia THS 
modvOpudjtov TavTys aoTpoNoyias, OvK aoTpovopias, WETEWPONOYO doa kal 
aSorecxotca (4h dirocogia) Ph. 269 E, 270 A, macau bcau peyadat 
Tov Texvav TpocdéovTa adSorEeaTYXLas Kal petewporoytas picews 
mépt. 

Protr. p. 52, 1. 2 (59), EVv poe XaBod ths EnTHcews raya0ovd Trépt. 
Ph. 237 A, EUp pot AXaBeo Oe Tov pvOov. | 

Protr. p. 52, |. 6 (59), wept TA VOTA TO ovpavod. Ph. 247 B, éat 
TO TOV ovVpavod VOT. 

Protr. p. 58, 1. 26 (65), yurun tH Kehary. Ph. 243 B, yupyen To 
Kepanry. 

Protr. p. 66, 1. 20 (73), dya9ov tocodTov, ob pwetfov ovdev ex Oeod 
SeSdpyntal ro th Tov GvOpwTav yevéce.? Ph. 256 B, ob petSov ayadov 
obte cadpootvyn avOporivy obte Ocia pavia Suvari wopicas av Op OT @. 

Protr. p. 66 1. 23 (73), Tovs XaXdevods évdaKkovTes.2 Ph. 254 D, 
évOakav TOV XaXrLvoODV. 

Protr. p. 68, 1. 5 (75), oDJpavov meptToreciv. Ph. 246 B, ovpavov 
MeplTonrel. 

Protr. p. 70, ll. 5-6 (77), wlotw ... aipovupévny To REATLATOD 
Ph. 232 A, 16 BéXTLcTOV...aipetoAat. 

Protr. p. 70, 1. 23 (77), ob yap cpeKxpdv jpiv 7o GOXOv abavacia 
mpoketat. Ph. 256 D, ob} cusexpov &OXrov Tis épwtixhs pavias 
pépovrar. 

Pyotr. p. 72, ll. 20-21 (79), 6 ev dmvotos TOD Aoyou cuyyv OLNV THS 
mrdvns Exeu thy dyvoav. Ph. 233 C, TOv pév dkovoiwy cuyyy Omny 
Ex wv: 257 A, Tov TpoTépwy Te TUY YY OUND Kal Tovde Xap EXD. 

Protr. p. 83, 1. 24 (91), tapdwrer THY @dyy (THY Detpyvarv). 
Ph. 259 A, dv 88 dpdot (oi térruyes ddovtes) ... TapamwrNEéovT ads ofas 
a@omep YetpHhvas. 

1 For a closer parallel to this passage, see (Quis diues saluetur) vol, iii, p. 189, 1. 3, Stahlin 


Timaeus 47 B. (959). 
2 ry xadwdv évdaxdy occurs also in Clement 


Boo: 
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Protr. p. 85, 1. 24 (93), TOv dya0dv Ta wéytorta: p. 86, l. 25 (95), % 


TO méytotov TOV dyabdv. Ph. 244 A, Ta péytota TOV ayab ap: 
263 C, wéytorov trav ayabav. 

Protr. p. 86, 1. 10 (94), kosva ta dirwv.t Ph. 279 C, eorva yap 
Ta TOV dbirkov. 

Protr. p. 86, Il. 13-14 (94), Opa odv Huiv povoy tov OcoceBh elareiy 
TmrNovatov.’ Ph. 279 B-C, rrodvacov 8é voutlouu tov coper. 

Protr. p. 86, 1. 21 (95), TOv Xpiotod dm abSav. Ph. 252 C, rdv Ards 


OoTAadav. 


III. List of words used in both works. Quite common words are in most cases 
excluded from this list, as well as all words dealt with in the passages 
above mentioned : . 
pdOos (‘legend’ or ‘ myth’), Proér. p. 3, 1. 4 (2), Pp. 3,-4.9 (2), ete gue 
237 A, etc.; xopd7, Protr. p. 3, 1. 16 (2), Ph. 268 E; gpovnots, Protr. p. 4, 
l. 8 (3), Ph. 250 D3; xopds, Protr. p. 4, 1.9 (3), etc., Ph. 247 A, etc.; aroatihBew, 
Protr. p. 4, 1. 10 (3), Ph. 250 D (oridBew); oxdtos, Protr. p. 4, 1. 11 (3), 
Ph. 256D; xvrduvSeioOa, Protr. p. 4, 1. 11 (3), Ph. 257 A; dvaxdrrew, Protr. 
p- 4,1. 13 (3), Ph. 249 C; dywuorys, Protr. p. 4, ll. 15-16 (3), Ph. 269 D; 
mee, Protr. p. 4, 1. 21 (3), Ph. 270 B; opytafev, Protr. p. 4, 1. 25 (4), Ph. 
250 C, etc.; fnrobv, Protr. p. 6, 1. 10 (5), etc., Ph. 233 B; abuxos, Protr. 
p. 6, 1. 12 (5), etc., Ph. 245 E; dsrotpérewv, Protr. p. 6,1. 19 (Sipetan Ph. 231 D, 
etc.; mavappovios, Protr. p. 6, 1. 24 (6), Ph. 277 C; épyavov, Protr. p. 6, 1. 26 
(6), Ph. 250 B; madevew, Protr. p. 6, 1. 31 (6), etc., Ph. 245 A; vovGereiv, 
Protr. p. 6, 1. 32 (6), Ph. 249 D; xrdcOa, Protr. p. 8, 1. 23 (8), Ph: 240 AS 


amas, Protr. p. 9, 1. 35 (9), Ph. 240 A; vaya, vdpata, Protr. p. Io, 1. 25 (ro), @ 


Ph. 235 D, 278 B; Onpedew, Protr. p. 12, 1. 4 (12), Ph. 262 C; guyas, 
Protr. p. 15, 1. 16 (16), Ph. 241 B; meipa, Protr. p. 17, 1. 13 (19), Ph. 272 C; 
apabia, Proty. p. 18, 1. 20 (21), Ph. 235 C; koopeto Oat, Protr. p. 21, 1. 4 (24), 
Ph. 239 D; yaotpimapyia, Protr. p. 31, 1. 8 (35), Ph. 238 B; towdbew, Protr. 
p- 32, l. 15 (37), Ph. 228 D; dvarddrreww,*(* to imagine, or invent, gods’), 
Protr. p. 33, 1. 26 (38), Ph. 246 C (rddrrew) ; épepevos, Protr. p. 38, 1. 6 (43), 
Ph, 231 B, etc.; dorpeov, Protr. p. 40, 1. 2 (45), Ph. 250 C; mpootusov, Proir. 
p. 41, 1. 15 (47), Ph. 266 D; brronetrec Bau, Protr. p. 41, 1. 27 (47), Ph. 231 B; 
icd0eos, Protr. p. 42, 1. 19 (48), Ph. 258 C; Bpidev, Protr. p. 43, 1. 27 (49), Ph. 
247 B; fwypadia, Protr. p. 45,1. 7 (51), Ph. 275 D; oiotpos, Protr. p. 45, l. 20 
(51), Ph. 240 D; Oéa, Protr. p. 48, 1. 20 (55), Ph. 248 B, etc.; puPoroyeiv, 
Protr. p. 51, 1. 11 (58), Ph. 276 E; amoppoy, Protr. p. 52, 1. 4 (59) (améppaa), 
Ph. 251 B; aryévnros, Protr. p. 52, 1. 5 (59), Ph. 245 D; yewpetpia, Protr. p. 53, 
1. 13 (60), Ph. 274 D; madrwodSia, Protr. p. 56, 1. 16 (63), Ph. 243 B, etc.; 
dvowmeiv, Protr. p. 57,1. 14 (64), Ph. 242 C; mpodpytis,* Protr. p. 59, l. 16 (66), 
Ph. 244 A; XiBvdra,? Protr. p. 59, 1. 16 (66), Ph. 244 B; évOéws,? Protr. p. 59, 
* It will be noticed that these two passages 2 These words occur in close connexion in 


occur quite near the end of the Protrepticus, and each work. 
their parallels at the end of the Phaedrus. 
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1. 26 (66), Ph. 244 B (évOc0s); aiteacOa, Protr. p. 61, 1. 20 (68), Ph. 262 D; 
xapiterOat, Protr. p. 63,1. 4 (69), Ph. 237 B,etc.; «pious, Protr. p. 63, 1. 15 (70), 
Ph. 249 A; avatemrtapévos, Protr. p. 63, 1. 31 (70), Ph. 240 E; raravacOa, 
Protr. p. 64, 1. 9 (70), etc., Ph. 263 B; aesxafew, Protr. p. 65, 1. 1 (71), Ph. 
270 E; éxmAntrew, Protr. p. 65, 1. 11 (71), p. 77, 1. 5 (84), Ph. 234 D, 255 B; 
xaptova0a:, Protr. p. 66, ll. 2-3 (72), Ph. 240 A; e&tyveverv, Protr. p. 67,1. 27 (74), 
Ph. 252 E (iyvevew) ; érreyiyveo@ar,) Protr. p. 67, 1. 32 (74), Ph. 245 A; txvos, 
Protr. p. 68, 1. 6 (75), Ph. 276 D; pedua, Protr. p. 68, 1. 8 (75), Ph. 255 C; 
éferéyxewv, Proty. p. 68, 1. 14 (75), Ph. 235 B; aoteios, Protr. p. 68, 1. 26 (75), 
Ph. 227 D; airobev, Protr. p. 70, 1. 6 (77), Ph. 242 C; mpoxerrat, Protr. p. 70, 
1. 23 (77), Ph. 237 C, etc.; @yadpa, Protr. p. 71, |. 22 (78), etc., Ph. 251 A; 
advavigew, Protr. p. 72, 1. 35 (80), Ph. 240 E (vipewv) ; avarvon, Protr. p. 73, 
1. 7 (80), Ph. 251 E; OéyyeoOas, Protr. p. 75, 1. 1 (82), Ph. 241 E; orépec@au, 
Protr. p. 75, 1. 11 (82), Ph. 239 A; xateradew, Protr. p. 75, 1. 28 (83), Ph. 
267 D (émddew) ; aides, Protr. p. 76, 1. 26 (84), Ph. 253 D; Korak, Protr. p. 77, 
1. 4 (84), Ph. 240 B; yapyanrifew, Protr. p.77,1. 29 (85), Ph. 251 C3 émiAdurev, 
Protr. p. 78, 1. 9 (85), etc., Ph. 250 D (Adurrew) ; Ocparrevew, Protr. p. 82, 1. 22 
(go), Ph. 233 B; Baxxevewv, Protr. p. 84, 1. 1 (92), Ph. 234 D (cupBaxxevew), 
245 A (€uBaxyevew) ; dvaBrérew, Protr. p. 84,1. 20 (92), Ph. 243 B; éwomreveu, 
Protr. p. 84, 1. 24 (92), etc., Ph. 250 C; prvetcOar, Protr. p. 84, 1. 25 (92), etc., 
Ph. 250 C; 6Aoxdnpov, Protr. p. 85, 1. 3 (93), Ph. 250 C3 Suyos, Protr. p. 85, 
1. 17 (93), Ph. 246 A (febryos); peroreuos, Protr. p. 85, |. 23 (93), Ph. 256 C; 
madvra,* Protr. p. 86,1. 26 (95), Ph. 245 C. 


The parallels given above are enough to show that Clement knew the 
Phaedrus intimately. There is not a single direct quotation such as would be 
obtained from a book of extracts, but a continuous series of casual allusions to 
words, phrases and topics; just the thing, in fact, which we might find in a 
modern English writer with respect to the Bible or Shakespeare. It betrays 
a familiarity born of affection. Clement does, of course, make use of many 
writers whose works he only knew, or only cared to know, in fragments. But 
when he is engaged in quoting from these his style often becomes lifeless, and 
sometimes degenerates into a mere catalogue of authorities. It will be noticed 
that the above list of words shows some large gaps between pages 10 and 40 
(Stahlin). These are the pages in which Clement describes the mysteries, the 
games, the gods and daemons and their statues; and in them are references to 
a host of minor authors. If we turn, however, to the first ten or the last 
twenty-five pages of the book, where Clement’s natural eloquence has freer 
course, we find the Platonic influence everywhere apparent. He uses the 
language of Plato as unconsciously as he uses that of the Scriptures; and it 
need hardly be said that when he writes under these two influences he is at his 
very best. 
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1 Stahlin writes [éri]yeyovéras here ; wrongly, 2 There is a connexion of sense, as well as of 
as I think the Phaedrus parallel will show. The word, in the two passages which contain mafha. 
meaning in both cases is, ‘coming into existence In both the idea is watda {wijs. 
later.’ 


VARVS AND VARIVS. 


THESE are not two adjectives. They are two men—or, rather, two 
shadows. If I said that they were two names I should be speaking inexactly. 
The name of Varus occurs five times in Vergil: and twice (Ecl. VI. 12, IX. 35) 
out of these five times the oldest Latin MSS. which we possess have con- 
founded it with that of Varius. In the Vitae Vergilianae, recently edited with 


an adequate Apparatus Criticus, the names Varus and Varius are found, I think, 


twenty-eight times; and twenty-two times out of these twenty-eight all, 


or most, of our MSS. have confused them—and that though in thirteen cases 


we are dealing with codices of saec. [X.-X. The same names occur four times 
in Quintilian, and in one case all, in another all the respectable, MSS. have got 
them wrong. They occur thrice in Martial—twice right, once wrong. I have 
selected these particular writers for a reason that will appear later. But the 
MSS. of Horace tell a like tale. | 

Whither, then, shall a man turn, and in what put his trust, when even 
MSS. of the fourth century fail him, and the ninth century is as dissolute as the 
fifteenth? For I would fain know who wrote the tragedy Thyestes—a drama 
which the best critics of antiquity ranked with the finest creations of the Greek 
genius. From a boy I had been taught to associate this tragedy with the 
name of Varius; and when I became a man I continued in the faith of my 
childhood, and taught others these same things. Until one day there befel me 
what happens to elderly clergymen. I found myself saying, in discourses which 
I had no time to re-write, things of which I no longer had assurance. But 
having—save indolence—no motive for continuing in an intolerable situation, I 
at length determined to be fair with my own soul and with Varius, and 
to enquire how far my faith squared, not with the histories of Latin Literature, 
but with the presumed sources of those histories. 

I began in a very natural and obvious fashion. I asked myself, Who is 
the first person who mentions the Thyestes ? and ‘It would be strange,’ I said, 
‘if Horace, who so often mentions Varius, says nothing of the Thyestes.’ Let 
us see. In the Odes (I. 6, 1-2) Varius is the ‘bird of Maeonian song’ 
associated in the minds of all of us from our schooldays with a notable 
grammatical solecism. Varius is an epic poet; and wherever else Horace 
mentions him, it is as an epic poet, or at any rate in company with epic poets. 
Sat. I. 10, 43-4 is significant : 

forte epos acer 
ut nemo Varius ducit. 


Be ee ee 
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Not a word about Varius’ tragedy. But worse than that. Varius is mentioned 
here not only as an epic poet, but as the epic poet par excellence: while in 
_ the very sentence before Pollio is mentioned as the tragic poet par excellence— 
as though Ben Jonson, say, had left it on record that Marlowe was the prince 
of tragedians; but for sonnets one must go to Shakespeare. Nor do I think 
that the chagrin, which might well be forgiven here to Varius, was much likely 
to be appeased if he had turned from Sat. I. Io, 43-4 to Ars Poetica go-g1, 
where ‘The Banquet of Thyestes,’ Horace writes, ‘resents a narration in 
bourgeois (friuatis) verse about fit for the comic stage.’ The author of Rome’s 
greatest tragedy could hardly have read that without some feeling of uneasi- 
ness. (A Thyestes of Varius could not have been unknown to Horace, had it 
ever existed: for Varius was already dead when Horace wrote II. Epp. III. 55.) 

Horace died near the close of the first century B.c., never having mentioned 
the Thyestes of Varius, and that though ‘The Epistle to the Pisos’ is—for 
whatever reason—mainly concerned with tragedy. Nor for nearly a century 
does any writer, save one, speak anywhere of the Thyestes. About the middle 
of the first century a.p. the anonymous ‘ Epistle to Piso,’ usually cited as the 
Laus Pisonis, makes mention of the Thyestes—or, rather, of ‘its author, who is 
called, not Varius, but Varus: 


Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu! 
erexit Varum. 


A mere blunder, you will say, for Varium: and Varium stands, of course, 
in all the editions. Yet our MSS., though they represent two distinct recen- 
sions, agree upon Varum. One of them isa twelfth-century MSS.; the other 
belongs to saec. XIII. Bear in mind, moreover, here and elsewhere, how much 
greater for a scribe was the temptation to change Varum to Varium than 
to make the inverse change. 

This passage is our earliest certain reference to the Thyestes of Varius or 
Varus, and the MSS. agree here upon Varus, the editors upon Varius. I say 
‘our earliest certain reference,’ and yet I have no doubt that Ovid IV. 
Pont. 16, 31 is a reference—and an almost contemporary reference—to the 
Same poem and poet: 


cum Varus Gracchusque darent fera dicta tyrannis. 


Here all the best MSS. agree upon Varus (and I observe that Mr. S. G. 
Owen, in his text in Postgate’s Corpus, retains it), but one or two have Varius. 
That the allusion here is to Varus (Varius) the tragedian seems probable 
enough in itself, but the probability amounts, I think, almost to certainty when 
it is recalled that Graechus also was a tragic poet, and that among his tragedies 
was a Thyestes, as we know from Priscian. This Gracchus is mentioned, I 
fancy, also in the passage which I have already quoted from the Laus Pisonis— 
the passage which refers to the Thyestes of Varus. The MSS. offer, at 239-240: 


1A phrase which seems to be imitated in alter Euripides,’ 
Sidon. Apoll. Carm, IX. 230, ‘ orchestram quatit 
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Maecenas alta tonantis 
eruit et populis ostendit nomina Grais, 


—which I would correct to: 
Maecenas altitonantis 
eruit et populis ostendit carmina Gracchi. 


(carmina Unger). 

Let us turn now to one or two writers of a rather later period who mention 
the Thyestes. 

Quintilian (X. 1. 98) and Tacitus (Dial. XII. 6) both speak—or their 
MSS. do—of Varii Thyestes. The text of the Dialogus rests upon the testimony 
of a number of fifteenth-century MSS., of which the lesser variants are 
imperfectly, or not at all, recorded. Even were they fully known, the authority, 
in such a matter, of MSS. so late would be valueless. For Quintilian X. 1, 98, 
we have the readings! of one MS. of saec. XI. and two MSS. of saec. XV. (of 
which one has uariis for uarit). It is idle in any case to weigh the authority of 
these MSS. against that of the MSS. of the Laus Pisonis. But it is really more 
than idle. It is perverse—since it can be made quite certain that Quintilian 
himself did not write Varit. If Quintilian wished to write thé genitive 
of Varius he wrote, not Varit, but Vart. I say this after due reflection, and 
being well aware that the world is against me, and that I shall not be believed 
by the casual hearer of the word who is typified by the student of Neue- 
Wagener’s Formenlehre. That work, which by its notable industry has 
established a kind of tyrannis among us, would lead one to believe that what I 
say is the exact opposite of the truth (vol. I., p. 152,1902). Yet I believe that 
I know better than Neue-Wagener. I examined the first six books of the 
Institutto Oratoria in order to find out for myself how often Quintilian preferred 
-ii to -t in the genitive of proper names in -tus. In these books I counted 
thirty-seven examples of the genitive of such proper names.* In no case 
was -¢ without attestation from some MS.: and in thirty-five cases out of the 
thirty-seven it was attested by the paramount authority of the Ambrosian MS. 
Now it so happens that at X. 1. 98 we are without the Ambrosian MS. If we 
had it, the chances are 17+ to 1 that it would there give Vari Thyestes 
And let no one ask, Howin that case should the reader 
Why, how should the reader 
know whether Tulli comes from Tullius or Tullus? Claudi from Claudius or 
Claudus? Iuli from Iulius or Iulus? Muti 
from Mutius or Mutus? Fului from Fuluius or Fuluus? Serui from Seruius 
Septimi from Septimius or Septimus? Plauti from Plautius or 


for our present Vartt. 
know whether Vart came from Varius or Varus ? 


Marci from Marcius or Marcus ? 


or Seruus? 


1 I employ here, and elsewhere, the Apparatus 
Criticus of Halm. 

27.: 6,8; 8, 11 (6exx.). II.: 4, 18, 35; 16, 
9317, 21. IU.: & 173 7% 5; 8, 573 1, 4. 
TV.e S) 23 3.9)73. V.5 9, te (3 een) 5 1G, 7, 
Os dae ey Geddy) £5u eens Miss) 3.127, 30). 40 
(3 exx.), 44, 51, 68, 51, 84, 86, 92. 


The form in -t,as Neue-Wagener points out, 
survived in proper names long after -i# had 
become usual in common names. 

I do not pretend that my figures are ex- 
haustive; but they may, I think, be regarded as 
sufficiently accurate for my purpose. 
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Plautus? The fact is that in all these genitives from -ius nothing can help the 
reader save a little of what is called ‘ gumption.’ When Quintilian wrote Vari 
he trusted more than he had any right to do to the ‘ gumption’ of posterity. 
(He might very well have remembered that three centuries earlier the form 
Plauti had actually caused a number of plays to be ascribed to Plautus which 
were written by Plautius, Aul. Gell. III. 3, 7-10.) 

‘Varit Thyestes,’ then, disappears. What evidence is there without it for 
Varius as against Varus? In the first four centuries I can only find two small 
pieces of evidence in favour of Varius. Of these the first is Martial VIII. 18, 7, 
et Vario cessit Romani laude cothurni. Yet in the very same book, LV. (LVI.), 21, 
the MSS. vary;hopelessly between Varos and Varios, the weightier authority 
being on the side of the wrong reading. The other is Quintilian III. 8, 45, 
Atreus apud Varium.1 Yet, at X. 3, 8, all the MSS. of Quintilian have Varus 
falsely for Varius: at VI. 3, 78, the correct Varo is found by accident in a 
_ worthless Renaissance MS., all the reputable MSS.—two of them of saec. XI. 
— offering Vario or Vareo: and at X. 1, 98, as we have seen, all the MSS. give 
falsely Varit. 

The fact is that the evidence of MSS. is, in this matter, utterly untrust- 
worthy. I do not trust Quintilian when he says Varius: and, let me hasten to 
add, I do not trust Ovid or the Panegyrist of Piso or Suetonius-Donatus? when 
they say Varus. The only authority whom I am prepared to trust is someone 
who, when he says Varius or Varus, makes it unmistakeably clear, from the rest 
of what he is saying, which of the two he means. Such rare souls there are; 
and among them may be numbered Junius Philargyrius and the Berne Scholiast 
upon Vergil’s Eclogues. These two scholars have well-known defects. But 
they have one great merit. When they say Varus, they mean it, and they let 
you know it. Commenting upon Ecl. VIII. 6, Philargyrius, for reasons best 
known to himself but concerning which I shall make some conjecture later, 
gives a short biography of Alphenus Varus. The praenomen, as well as the 
biography, guarantees ‘ Varus’; nor, oddly enough, though the name occurs 
here nearly a dozen times, do the MSS. ever blunder into Varius. The biography 
ends thus: 


Eiusdem autem Vari est tragoedia Thyestes omnibus tragicis praeferenda: 
aliud nihil eius habetur. 


To the same effect the Berne Scholiast. Philargyrius probably lived in the 
fourth century. He is earlier than the Berne Scholiast, who mentions him by 
name ; and he may very well be prior to Servius, to whom he never refers, and 
of whom he is in his notes quite independent. There is ‘ plenty of evidence,’ 
says Nettleship,* to show that he draws on ‘stores of information gathered by 
scholars of the first and the beginning of the second century.’ Philargyrius, 
that is, reflects the literary tradition of the age of Quintilian; and on the 


1 Even here variants Varum and Varrum are 3 Diehl, 48: Varus our best MS. (saec. IX,). 
recorded from inferior MSS., not recognized in 3 Conington’s Vergil, ed. V. xciv. 
Halm, 
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question, Who wrote the Thyestes, he is (in so far as we do not know certainly 
whether Quintilian intended to say Varius or Varus) a better authority than 
Quintilian. There is no mistake about the Varus of Philargyrius ; and let no 
one tell me that Philargyrius did not know what he was saying. He knew 
perfectly well. And he knew that, when he said ‘ Varus,’ there were people 
about—already in the fourth century as to-day—who would exclaim at once, 
‘The fool has confused Varus and Varius.’ Turn to the Commentary of 
Servius upon Ecl. VI. 35: 


‘Vario wideor: Varius poeta fuit. De hoc Horatius, Varius ducit—molle 
atque facetum : item scriberis Vario fortis et hostium. nam Varus dux fuit, cui 


supra blanditur,’ 


to which the Danielian Servius (to whom the twilight of dubiety is always 
displeasing) adds ‘ qui nulla carmina scripsit’; and ‘ nonnullisane,’ he goes on 
contemptuously, ‘ nonnulli sane Alfenum Varum uolunt, qui, licet iuris con- 
sultor et successor Seruii Sulpicii esset, etiam carmina? aliqua composuisse 
dicitur. Sed hoc, teste Horatio, falsum est, qui Varium poetam laudat.’ 

It is clear from all this that there were at any rate some critics in the 
fourth century who ascribed carmina to Varus. And if we interpret the 
notes of Seruius and the Danielian continuator by the aid of those of 


Philargyrius and the Berne Scholiast (and this method of interpretation seems ~ 


natural and reasonable), it appears likely that these carmina were the tragedy 


Thyestes. In support of this view I would cite an ancient document which at — 


any rate plainly calls in question the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius. In _ 
the Introduction to the Eclogues which, in our three best MSS. (saec. IX.-X.), © 
is appended to Suetonius-Donatus’ Life of Vergil, is to be found this sentence: : 

‘Quamuis igitur multa pseudepigrapha, id est falsa inscriptione, sub alio 
nomine sint prolata, ut Thyestes tragoedia huius poetae, quam Varius (Varus © 


B) suo nomine edidit, et alia huiusmodi, tamen Bucolica liquido Vergilii esse — 


minime dubitandum est’ (Diehl, 48). : 
To the same effect the notes of Servius? on Ecl. III. 20, VI. 3. That) 


Varius, in the Thyestes, deliberately tried to pass off as his own the work of — 


some other poet is not in itself easily credible. The importance of these 


perplexing passages consists simply in the evidence which they furnish that at — 


an early date the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius was called in question. 
Let me for a moment here recapitulate. We have seen that the MSS. of 
those Latin writers who ascribe the Thyestes to Varius or Varus, without | 
further specification, confuse these two names so constantly that their evidence 
is hopelessly untrustworthy. We have seen from Suetonius-Donatus and 
from Servius that the claim of Varius to the authorship of the Thyestes was 


suspect from at least as early as the fourth century. We have seen from : 

1 Both Horace, A.P. go sq., speaking of the 2 Serv. on Ecl. III. 20 adds a great deal of 
Thyestes, and Vergil (Eel. VIII., perhaps also-of detail of an obviously legendary character. A 
the same work=see para. I, p. 213) use carmina different form of the legend may be seen in’ 
of the tragic drama. Acron on Hor. Epp. I. 4. 3. 
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Servius that some authorities ascribed poems to Varus; and we have the 
definite statement of Philargyrius, repeated in the Berne scholia, that the 
Thyestes was the work of Varus. So far we are upon sure ground. I would 
now ask the reader to follow me into regions where we shall tread less cer- 
tainly. I wish to turn from the commentators upon Vergil to Vergil himself. 

In Eel. IX. 26-9 Moeris speaks of an unfinished poem which Menalcas= 
Vergil had made in honour of Varus, and he cites three lines of this poem— 
this lost Eclogue as we may call it: 


Vare, tuum nomen, superet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua, uae, miserae nimium uicina Cremonae, 
cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycni. 


The nature of these songs that were to lift Varus’ name to the stars is 
made plain in the opening lines of Ecl. VI. They were to be some kind of epic 
song (tristia condere bella, 6-7). The whole of the prologue to Ecl, VI. needs 
careful examination. It presents at once a curious problem. F. Skutsch, in 
his two attractive books, Aus Vergils Friihzett and Gallus und Vergil, has shewn, 
I think, convincingly that Ecl. VI. is before all else a poem in honour of 
Gallus. We need not go all lengths with Skutsch. We need not call Ecl. VI. 
a ‘ Katalogsgedicht’ of the poems of Gallus; and we need not perhaps draw 
from it Skutsch’s inferences as to the authorship of the Ciris. But without 
doing all this we may reasonably, and I think, indeed, that we must, regard 
this Eclogue as essentially a ‘Laudes Galli.” That it was so regarded in 
antiquity seems indicated, as I have pointed out elsewhere,! by the story, 
preserved in Servius, that the poem was recited in the theatre by Lycoris, or’ 
Cytheris, the mistress of Gallus. Ecl. VI. is, in fact, like Ecl. X., 


pauca meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris. 


But why to a poem in honour of Gallus should Vergil prefix a prologue in 
honour of Varus? To this problem I know of no suggested solution; but 
I think that we may find one in Servius. In the Prooemium to his Commentary 
on the Eclogues (Thilo III., p. 3, 11. 19-20) Servius tells us that some critics 
regarded the sixth Eclogue as the first. If this statement stood alone it might 
perhaps not merit much attention. But (1) the opening words of our poem, 


prima Syracosio dignata est ludere uersu 
nostra nec erubuit siluis habitare Thalia, 


seem an appropriate Introduction to a volume, and not particularly appropriate 
to an isolated poem in the middle of a volume; (2) the Prologue to Varus, so 
strangely out of place in the forefront of a ‘ Laudes Galli,’ is at once explained 
if we regard it as a dedication to Varus, not of one Eclogue, a Gallus Eclogue, 
but of the Eclogues as a whole. And look now at Vergil’s own words (10-11), 


te nostrae, Vare, myricae, 
te nemus omne canet, 


1 Class. Rev. XXIII, p. 163. 
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where myricae, as Servius and Philargyrius observe justly, means Bucolica, and 
where nemus omne should, therefore, mean totum Bucolicon opus. Consider, 
further, what Vergil tells us about Varus in this Prologue to Ecl. VI. He tells 
us three things: (1) Varus is a victorious general (6-7), (2) Vergil has promised 
him a poem in honour of his warlike achievements (3, 6-7), (3) the Eclogues 
were undertaken at his bidding, non imiussa cano (g). I am aware that these 
last three words are susceptible of, and usually receive, a different interpreta- 
tion4 But turn now to the opening of Ecl. VIII. (6-13). There Vergil 
addresses himself to some unnamed patron, whom Servius identifies with 
Augustus, the Danielian Servius, Philargyrius, and the Berne Scholiast with 
Pollio—the two last suggest also as an alternative Gallus. These conflicting 
testimonies establish one thing only, that in the fourth century (probably 
reflecting, remember, the second) nobody knew who the person was whom 
Vergil addresses in the opening lines of this eighth Eclogue. Let us once again 
ask, What does Vergil himself actually tell us of the patron whom he here 
addresses ? 

He tells us three things: (1) This unnamed patron is a victorious general, 
(2) Vergil has promised him a poem in honour of his warlike achievements, 
(3) the Eclogues were undertaken at his bidding. Vergil says of him, in other 
words, precisely what in Ecl, VI. he had said of Varus. And vastly com- 
plimented must this great man have felt, expecting an epic which should lift 
him to the stars, to be told to ‘see under Varus.’ For that is what it comes 
to; and lest there should be any mistake about it, Vergil deliberately at 
VIII. 11-12, accipe iussis carmina coepta tuis, echoes the non iniussa cano of — 
VI. g—echoes it with such unmistakeable deliberation as leads Servius to © 
remark, and justly, that the same person must be referred to in both phrases. — 
Servius in both phrases sees a reference to Augustus. But modern editors ‘ 
are all, save, I think, Schaper, agreed that to refer the opening lives of VIII. 
to Augustus is, for many reasons, impossible. What person is there who suits 
both passages? Pollio does not suit VI., Gallus? does not suit VIII. But if 
I have interpreted VI. 9 aright, what is there to prevent us from identifying the 
nameless patron addressed in VIII. 6-13 with Varus? Of both Varus and the 
unnamed patron of VIII. Vergil says the same three things. Nay, four things: 
for VIII. 11, a te principium, tibi desinam is a mere variation of VI. 11, 
te nemus omne canet. Servius rightly compares a te principium, tibi desinam 


1 They are usually interpreted to mean, ‘I 
sing at the bidding of Augustus,’ But the 
Eclogues were not undertaken at the bidding of 
Augustus, unless, with Servius, we are to refer 
Ecl. VIII. 6-13 to Augustus, It seems inappro- 
priate, again, to interpret mom imiussa cano as 
=1tussu Pollionis cano, Wergil was a candida anima, 
but he knew better than to say to Varus, ‘I take 
my orders from Pollio, not from you.’ What he 
does say to Varus is, as I understand him, this: 
‘You ask me, Varus, for an epic. But Phoebus 
bids me still occupy myself with bucolic poetry. 


There are plenty of people to write epics for you. 
I will go on with my Eclogues—they were under- — 
taken at your orders. None the less any reader 
will see in them—as much as in the epic you 
desiderate—Laudes Vari.’ (The difficulty made 
by editors over tamen in g arises from the 
failure to perceive that mon iniussa cano is a 
parenthesis. ) 

2 He is suggested by Philargyrius—no doubt 
for the same reason as makes Servius suggest 
Augustus. : 
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with Horace’s prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena. The application is the 
same. A te principium, tibt desinam is a valedictory address to the person to 
whom the first Eclogue (that is, according to Servius, the sixth) was inscribed. 
And so Philargyrius understands it. For he says plainly (VIII. 6): ‘nam et 
prima ode de eo loquitur et ultima.’ By ‘ de eo,’ it is true, Philargyrius means 
‘de Gallo,’ as appears from the context. Even so he is a new witness to the 
opinion that the prima ode was Ecl. VI. Asa matter of fact, if we turn to his 
note on VI. 11, we shall find that he refers non iniussa cano to both Pollio 
and Varus. 

Nor have I yet finished with Philargyrius. Apparently, with Servius, he 
regarded Ecl. VI as the first Eclogue. Apparently also he regarded Ecl. VIII. 
as the last—ultima ode. He identifies the person addressed in VIII. with 
either Pollio or Gallus—explicitly. But it can be shewn beyond dispute, 
I think, that implicitly he identifies him—as a ‘third alternative’—with Varus. 
And the same is true of the Berne Scholiast. In both these commentaries the 
note upon Pollio is, almost exclusively, a biography of Varus. That is 
strange enough in itself, but stranger still is what follows. Philargyrius’ 
reason for identifying the patron of VIII. with Pollio is that Pollio wrote 
‘multa carmina et uaria arte poematum; wnde illud est, sola Sophocleo tua 
carmina digna cothurno.’ The argumentation, ‘ Pollio wrote tragedies, the 
patron of Ecl. VIII. wrote tragedies: ergo the patron of Ecl. VIII. is Pollio’ 
is, in itself, not convincing. But Philargyrius goes on to rob it of any 
plausibility it may possess by adding ‘ Varus wrote tragedies’: Eiusdem autem 
Vari est tragoedia Thyestes, omnibus tragicis praeferenda: aliud eius nihil habetur. 
What has happened is obvious. Philargyrius has muddled his notes—or we 
have the notes of some unintelligent student who attended his lectures. Three 
suggestions were given as to the identity of the person spoken of in the 
prooemium to Ecl. VIII. Hewas Pollio; or he was Gallus; or he was Varus. 
Of the third suggestion all that has survived is the short biography of Varus— 
on the ordinary shewing, quite irrelevant here—and the statement that he 
wrote the Thyestes. It is perhaps worth noting that if Vergil, at VIII. 10, has 
in mind the Thyestes of Varus—as I believe he has—then in the phrase 
Sophocleo cothurno he chose his epithet well. Of the three great Attic 
tragedians Sophocles alone wrote a Thyestes. 

Let us for a moment leave Vergil and turn again to Horace. We have 
seen that Horace, often as he mentions Varius, never connects him with 
tragedy. Horace knows nothing of a Thyestes of Varius. Yet, as I have 
already noticed, he knows something of a Thyestes. If there is any plausibility 
in my conjecture that it is of the Thyestes of Varus that Vergil speaks when he 
says sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno, then it is impossible not to 
connect those words with Ars Poetica go-1. ‘The Banquet of Thyestes,’ Horace 
there says, ‘resents that its theme should be given in bourgeois verse ac prope 
socco dignis carminibus. Does it not look as though Horace had deliberately 
taken Vergil’s phrase in order to direct a sharp criticism at Vergil’s patron ? 
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In two other passages! of Horace we can find, I fancy, traces of the 
Thyestes of Varus. Consider first the titulus to Epode V.: ‘ Puerum prae- 
textatum defossum inducit a Canidia: quo necato Alpho (v.l. Aleio) Varo 
daret potionem delinimentorum.’ Alpfho here is commonly corrected to A/fio. 
But though Epode II. has in some MSS. the titulus Ovatio Alf, and though 
Horace speaks at 67 of ‘fenerator Alfius,’ we know of no Alfius Varus, and 
a more probable correction is surely Alpheno Varo. In the text Horace calls 
him simply Varus (73 Vare). Canidia buries alive a patrician boy, in order 
that when he is dead, or perhaps half dead, she may use his entrails as a 
‘philtre’ to draw back to her the love of Varus. Look now at Il. 85-6. 
The boy in his despair is said to utter ‘Thyestean prayers’: 


sed dubius unde rumperet silentium 
misit Thyesteas preces. 


‘Thyestean prayers’ are, as the editors tell us, such prayers as Thyestes, 
having eaten the flesh of his children, uttered against Atreus. But the puer 
praetextatus of our Epode is in the situation, not of Thyestes, but of Thyestes’ 
children. It is not entirely apt, therefore, that he should utter prayers appro- 
priate to Thyestes. His prayer begins with two lines of well-known obscurity: 


Venena magnum (fas nefasque non ualent) 
conuertere humanam uicem. 


These I would render, ‘It is a hard task (magnum as in Cic. Acad. I. 6, 7) 
for mere mortality to overset witchcraft: right and wrong are of no avail.’ 
For fas .nefasque non ualent, which I have taken parenthetically, I would 
compare, not, as editors idly, Vergil’s fas uersum atque nefas (Georg. 1. 505), but, 
a much nearer parallel, Seneca’s 


peccatum satis est, fas ualuit nihil 
aut commune nefas. 


That is from Seneca’s Thyestes (138-9): and the suspicion suggests itself that 
both Seneca and Horace are echoing the Thyestes of Varus—a suspicion which 
perhaps gains strength if we compare Horace’s Thracum pectora in 14 with 
Thracium fiat nefas in Seneca, Thy. 56; and again Horace’s o rvebus meis non 
infideles arbitrae, Nox et Diana... iram atque numen uertite in 49-54 with 
quisquis noua supplicia functis durus umbrarum arbiter disponis, adde st quid ad 
poenas potes in Sen. Thy. 14 sqq. And look now at Odes I. 16. The Com- 
mentator Crugianus regarded that poem as a palinode addressed to the 
Canidia who in Epode V. seeks to enchant Varus; and the tituli of some of our 
MSS. support this interpretation. Is it, then, a mere accident that in this 
sixteenth Ode of the first book the fifth stanza begins 


irae Thyesten exitio graui 
strauere ? 


Is Thyestes the most obvious classical example of the ruinous effects of anger ? 


1 T pass by A.P. 186. 
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Of course he is not. But he is an apt example to offer to the mistress of the 
Varus who wrote the tragedy Thyestes—to the Canidia at whom the hapless 
boy of Epode V. had hurled ‘ Thyestean prayers.’ 

I am not sure that Canidia does not reappear in Vergil. Let us see. 

Servius, on Ecl. V. 20, tells us that some persons identified the Daphnis of 
that poem with Quintilius Varus: alii uolunt Quintilium Varum significart, 
cognatum Vergilit, de quo etiam Horatius ‘ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
urget.’ It can, I fancy, be shown that Servius is right about Varus, but has 
blundered over the gentile name: that Vergil’s Daphnis is Alphenus Varus, 
and that ‘Quintilius’ is due to temerarious ‘combination’ with Horace, 
Odes I., XXIV. How valuable are the Verona Scholia to Vergil everyone 
knows. And everyone knows how uncertain, alas,.is the text of them. There 
is scarcely a single line where the three scholars who have endeavoured to 
decipher the palimpsest which contains these Scholia do not disagree seriously 
in the readings which they report. Iam going to cite, and I shall try to explain 
better than it has hitherto been explained, a passage in these Scholia where the 
sense has been greatly obscured by the uncertainty of the text. At Ecl. VI. 10 
the Veronese Scholiast, commenting on the words ¢e nostrae, Vare, myricae— 
words which we have already had occasion to consider—has this: ‘Te etiam 
humilia canent: et pastor alibi ‘carminibus.........+..+-- Menalcam....... 
numinibus nostris caneris. Varum ergo prosequitur hoc epicedio.’ Between 
carminibus and Menalcam Mai thought to see the words uestrum seruasse—a 
quotation from Ecl. IX. 10. But neither Keil nor Hermann confirm this; and 
a citation here of Ecl. IX. 10 would be meaningless. Between Menalcam and 
numinibus Keil and Hermann read ab, but Mai reports merely a blank of seven 
letters. For numinibus—though the text is not in dispute—Mai conjectures 
nemoribus. But no one has attempted to explain Varum ergo prosequitur hoc 
epicedio. What does the Verona Scholiast mean by calling Eci. VI. an 
epicedion? There is only one eficedion in Vergil; and that is Ecl. V. Turn 
now to Ecl. V. 63-4: ‘ipsae iam carmina rupes, ipsa sonant arbusta deus, 
deus ille, Menalca.* Then return to carminibus . . . Menalcam in the Scholia. 
For Mai’s inapposite uestrum seruasse read sonant a. deus deus ille (Menalca).* 
This—which postulates merely the initial a for the word arbusta (a saving 
device in the quotations of scholiasts)—gives us, allowing ds for deus, fourtees 
letters for the blank of 15. The gap between Menalcam and numinibus I 
would fill in conjecturally with the words aeque cu(m)—corresponding exactly 
with the lacuna of seven letters reported by Mai. And now everything is, I 
think, clear. With te nostrae, Vare, myricae, te nemus omne canet the Scholiast 
aptly compares V. 63-4: ‘ et pastor alibi, carminibus sonant arbusta, deus, deus 
ille, Menalca’—the quotation is allusive merely, but sufficiently exact (such 
allusive quotations are common in e.g. Servius). Then his ‘aeque cum 


1 The word Menalcam is not altogether certain. have Menalcan—and so no doubt Vergil always 
But edd. seem to agree on the last letter. If wrote these accusatives: cf, .£cl. Il. 10, VI. 43. 
this tells against my Menalca, it tells also against I would explain the M of MenalcaM as the AA of 
Mai’s introduction of IX. 10, where all the MSS. MENALCAAEQUECUM. 
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numinibus nostris caneris’ is partly a comment on deus, but still more on the 
whole of V. 62-80 (see especially 78-70). Then he adds—words which at length 
are intelligible— it is Varus, therefore, whom Vergil follows to the grave with 
this epicedion,’ i.e. with the dirge of Menalcas in Ecl. V. 

It would seem, then, that the Verona Scholiast identified the Daphnis of 
Ecl. V. with the Varus of Ecl. VI. Servius, as we have seen, knows of persons 
who connected Daphnis with a Varus; and it appears likely that he derived 
his ‘ Quintilius’ from Horace’s nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili (Odes I. XXIV.). 
When he adds that this Varus was cognatus Vergilii, that is probably due to a 
confused recollection of yet another view (which meets us in e.g. Philargyrius), 
according to which Daphnis was Vergilius Flaccus, a brother of Vergil. 

It is natural to regard the Daphnis of Ecl. V. as identical with the Daphnis 
who meets us in Ecl. VIII. Indeed the reference in V. 73 to Alphesiboeus 
makes it unnatural not to do so. But if the Daphnis of Ecl. VIII. is Varus, 
then the conjecture that Varus is the person addressed in the opening lines of 
that eclogue acquires fresh confirmation. And then consider the theme of the 
second half of the poem. It is precisely the theme of the fifth Epode of 
Horace—the incantations employed by his lover to win back the love of Varus. 
What historical incident lies behind this story of love and witchcraft it seems 
idle to attempt to discover. 

I have as yet said nothing of ll. 6-7 in Ecl. VIII. : 


seu magni superas iam saxa Timaui 
siue oram IlIlyrici legis aequoris. 


These lines, taken in conjunction with the reference in 13 to wictrices.. . 
laurus, are commonly explained as an allusion to Pollio’s conquest of, and 
triumph over, the Parthini. Dio Cassius XLVIII. 41 notes against the year 
39 B.C.: xara 8¢ Tov avrov ypdvovy éyéveto pev Kab év Idupia trois MapBivors 
kivnots. Kal avthiv 6 HeXlov paxais éravoev. And in the C.J.L. 1.2, p. 50, 
Pollio’s triumph is dated exactly as October 25, 39 B.c. It is supposed that the 
eclogue was written at the moment when Pollio was returning home to celebrate 
this triumph. It is to be noticed, however, that Vergil makes no mention of 
the Parthini. Nor is it obvious what the conqueror of the Parthini was doing 
among ‘the rocks of the Timavus,’ i.e. in N. Istria. The Parthini were 
located in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, and Pollio, returning home, 
would naturally take ship from that convenient ‘post-town of the Adriatic’ 
(Hadriae taberna, Catullus 36.15). It is true that he captured Salonae, and 
Horace speaks vaguely of his ‘ Dalmatian triumph’ (Odes II. 1, 16). But 
strictly it was a Macedonian triumph, and the conquest of Illyricum was left 
for Augustus. In fact, Vergil’s language is less applicable to the circum- 
stances of the year 39 than it would be to those of the years 35-33. In 35 B.c. 
Augustus first turned his attention to the subjugation of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. He began operations by a campaign against the Iapydes, a tribe 
lying along the Illyrian coast just to the south of Istria. His route from 


sft . 
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Rome lay through Ravenna and Aquileia. To reach the Iapydes from Aquileia 
he would pass the Timavus (superas iam saxa Timaut), and in Iapydia his army 
would correctly be said legere ovam IlIlyrict aequoris. ‘The overland route wa 
Aquileia was the natural one for an army destined, as was that of Augustus, to 
operate in Pannonia and Dacia. But it was not the natural route of an army 
passing, like that of Pollio, to or from Macedonia.* 

I imagine, then, that Varus in 35 B.c. accompanied the Pannonian 
expedition of Augustus, and that we have in this passage a reference to the 
initial successes against the Iapydes. LI. 6-7 seem at any rate to locate us in 
Iapydia. The mention in 13 of wictrices . . . laurus is anticipative. But 
these Iapydian victories were a part of the triumph which Augustus celebrated 
in 29 B.c. What part Varus may have sustained in these confused wars on 
the northern frontiers we have no means of knowing. But Vergil might very 
naturally here associate him with the laurels of Augustus. 

This hypothesis brings the date of Ecl. VIII. three or four years lower 
than the date usually assigned to it. But we have already seen reason to 
suppose that in Vergil’s first arrangement of the Eclogues it stood last. It 
must, however—if Varus be the Daphnis of Ecl. V.—be prior to that eclogue. 
It must be prior also to Ecl. X., which was put in its present place by Vergil 
himself (as we see from X.1); just as the present place of Ecl. I. is due to 
Vergil (see Georg. IV. 566). Some time, therefore, in or after 35 B.c., Vergil 
added to the Eclogues, as he had originally arranged them, Ecls. V. and X. 
(Nettleship is, I think, probably right in regarding IX. as prior to I.): and at 
the same time gave a new disposition to the pieces as a whole. FEcl. VI. was 
moved from the first, Ecl. VIII. no longer stood in the last, place. The 
primacy was given to Ecl. I. for the reason that that poem contains the formal 
panegyric of Augustus. 

Incidentally we may dismiss a myth which has been given more credence 
than consideration. It is commonly said that the individual eclogues were 
published separately. This seems not likely in itself: and no parallel is 
adduced for such a procedure in the case of the shorter poems of other authors. 
The ancient writers bided their time. It is the moderns who ‘rush into print.’ 
Vergil, Horace and their friends, where they were eager for applause or curious 
for criticism, satisfied themselves with, at most, the experiment of a recitation. 
This particular myth reposes solely upon an inference from Ecl. VI. 12, Vare 
praescripsit pagina nomen: where pagina, as I have tried to shew, means not 
Ecl. VI. but Eclogarum Liber. 

Though I shall be travelling rather far from ‘ Varus and Varius,’ I seem 
obliged to say something further in support of my hypothesis of two editions 
of the Eclogues. What Iam going to say connects immediately with what I 
have just said about the separate publication of individual eclogues. cl. IX. 
—setting aside I]. 26-9—contains fragments of no less than three lost eclogues 


1] am happy to say that the view taken in Dr. G. B. Grundy, who was kind enough to 
this paragraph is confirmed by the opinion of write to me upon the subject. 
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of Vergil; (1) a Tityrus eclogue, translated from Theocritus (23-5); (2) a 
Galatea eclogue, also from Theocritus (39-43); (3) a Daphnis eclogue (46-50). 
On the traditional view these were published separately, and not subsequently 
included by Vergil in his ‘Collected Poems.’ It would, of course, be possible 
to regard them as fragments of eclogues which Vergil never published at all. 
It would be possible: but not, I think, plausible. For the citation of these 
fragments would, on this view, carry no meaning to the readers of the ninth 
Eclogue. We must suppose Vergil to make allusion to something known 
already to his hearers. But if the hypothesis of a separate publication of 
individual eclogues has no surer basis than Ecl. VI. 12, then it seems most 
simple to suppose that the three fragments of lost eclogues preserved in 
Ecl. IX. belong to a first edition of the Bucolics as a whole, and were for some 
reason not known to us not included in the final recension. I speak of ‘ three 
fragments,’ and have, as I noted, set aside the Varus fragment preserved at 
26-9. I set this fragment apart because Vergil apparently speaks of it as 
a fragment from an eclogue never finished (24). Apparently: but Iam not 
sure that we do not ordinarily misinterpret him. ‘Quae Varo necdum perfecta 
canebat’ means, I fancy, not ‘the Varus eclogue which he never finished,’ but 
‘the Varus eclogue in which he made promises which he has not yet fulfilled ’ 
—the promises specified in the three lines that follow, the promises which are 
again alluded to in the exordia to Ecls. VI. and IX. 

The hypothesis of a dual recension of the Eclogues affords, I fancy, an 
explanation of the double title under which the poems have come down to us. 
They are known as Bucolica, and they are known as Eclogae. The first title 
denotes the species of poetry, the second, as I believe, the method of the poet. 
The Eclogues, that is, are, as the name implies, ‘Selections’; and they are 
‘Selections’ made by the poet himself from some larger body of poetry. 
These poems, I conjecture, in their final recension bore the title ‘ Bucolicon 
Eclogae X.’ The title ‘ Eclogae’ is, 1 am aware, commonly supposed to be 
the invention of fourth-century grammarians. But let us see. The name 
‘ Bucolica’ is undoubtedly that which has the more ancient attestation. Ovid, 
Trist. Il. 538, Bucolicis luserat ante modis seems to imply a definite title. 
Quintilian thrice at least has im Bucolicis for ‘in the Eclogues’ (VIII. 6, 46; 
IX. 2,13; X. 1,56). So also a little earlier Columella (VII. ro, 8); and again 
a little later Suetonius (De Gram. 23). But what does this mean? It means 
at most that in the first two centuries scholars were accustomed to quote our 
poems with the phrase im Bucolicis. And what more natural than that, given 
the alternative titles ‘Eclogues’ and ‘ Bucolics,’ they should prefer the more 
specific? And, if it be urged that the Eclogues are nowhere spoken of as 


1 The poems represented by the fragments in That these lost eclogues should have left no 
23-25 were perhaps excluded as being merely traces of themselves in the literary tradition of 
translations. The Daphnis poem (46-50), pos- the times need not surprise us when we recall the 
sibly, was omitted when Ecl. V. was added, in complete disappearance ofthe first edition of the 
order that the final recension should not contain fourth book of the Georgics. 
three Daphnis eclogues. 
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‘Eclogae’ before the fourth century, I will first ask, Where save in the three 
writers whom I have just mentioned are they, before the fourth century, 
spoken of as Bucolica? The fact is that the critics who have summarily 
dismissed the title ‘ Eclogae’ as a fourth-century invention have forgotten 
that these poems are, in saec. I.-IV., very rarely referred to by any specific 
name at all. Three writers in this period exbaust, so far as I can discover, the 
authority for ‘ Bucolica (I omit Gellius 1X. 9, 4, since it covers also Theo- 
critus). It has further been forgotten, it would seem, by those who have 
considered the subject, that the two titles are not of necessity mutually 
exclusive. The arguments in favour of ‘ Bucolica’ in no way shut out the 
possibility that the two titles are concurrent and complementary. I have 
mentioned Suetonius as a witness to ‘ Bucolica.’ Let us examine his words 
in another passage, as they are preserved to us in Suetonius-Donatus 


(Diehl, 43): 


‘Prolatis Bucolicis Numitorius (?) quidam rescripsit Antibucolica, duas modo 
eclogas,’ 


Here again Suetonius clearly attests the title Bucolica. Yet it is a 
reasonable inference from the last three words that he knows also the title 
Eclogae. Nay more: if, as I suppose, Vergil entitled his work ‘ Bucolicon 
Eclogae X., what more natural than to suppose that Numitorius called his 
parody ‘ Antibucolicon Eclogae II.’? And I fancy that Suetonius’ words lend 
some colour to this suggestion. 

It is contended that the title Eclogae was given to the Bucolica at a 
period when the word ecloga was in Latin the ordinary designation of any 
short poem. By the end of the first century A.D., it is true, the title ‘eclogue ’ 
was employed as a synonym for any short poem in familiar style. Statius, 
Silu. 11. Praef., speaks of Silu. III. 5 as an ‘eclogue.’ In the time of Trajan 
the usage was well established. Pliny, Efp. IV. 14, 9, has ‘ epigrammata siue 
idyllia siue eclogas siue, ut multi, poematia.’* By the fourth century the 
expression had come to be used of any short poem, whether in familiar or in 
elevated style. Ausonius, who speaks of one of his own Idylls as an ‘ eclogue,’ 
elsewhere applies the same title toan Ode of Horace (and some of our MSS. of 
Horace actually call the Odes ‘ eclogues’). 

I would note in passing that this argument cuts both ways. If, as early 
as the first century, ecloga was a common synonym for poemation, then it can 
be, as I have contended, only accident that no writer earlier than saec. IV. 
cites any one of Vergil’s Bucolica as an ‘eclogue.’ But consider further. 
Without doubt the word ecloga meant at first in Latin a ‘selection.’ This 
meaning is attested by Cicero’s use of eclogarit (Att. XVI. 2, 6); and ecloga 
itself is actually so employed by Varro, apud Charisium, p. 120, 28 Keil. How 


1 Poematia perhaps with an allusion to the Lucan also perhaps bore this title—Vaccae Vita 
Poematia of his friend Servius Augurinus (Eff. —_‘15, p. 336, Hosius. (The MSS. have ip(ap)pamata: 
IV. 27. 1). But one at least of the lost works of perhaps apospasmatia.) 
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was the transition effected from the sense ‘selection’ to the sense ‘short 
poem’? We shall have a simple explanation of this transition if we suppose 
that there existed in Rome in the first century some notable collection of 
short poems which were a ‘selection’ in the proper sense—a selection from 
some larger poetic cua: if we suppose that this collection by its dominating 
fame caused the title ‘ Selections,’ or ‘ Eclogues,’ to be bestowed subsequently 
on any volume of short poems: if we suppose, in other words, that the use of 
the name ‘eclogue’ as a synonym for a short poem generally was actually 
mediated by the Eclogues of Vergil. 

And, after all, if the title ‘Eclogues’ was for so long in use as an 
equivalent for poematia, how is it that it has clung especially to the works 
of the bucolic poets—to the Bucolica of Vergil, of Calpurnius, of Nemesianus ? 
It is idle to blame the grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries. Why 
have they behaved thus with Vergil, Calpurnius and Nemesianus, and not thus 
with Catullus, Propertius, Horace, Ovid ? Why are the endless trifles of the 
Anthologia Latina not entitled Eclogae? It is true that, as I have already 
said, the Odes of Horace are sometimes called ‘ Eclogues.’ But the appellation 
never won currency. It adhered to the Bucolica of Vergil; and for that it 
seems reasonable to make Vergil himself responsible. 

I would add here, finally, a note which is, I think, not altogether 
irrelevant, upon another passage of the Veronese Scholia. At Ecl. VII. 22 the 
Scholiast cites some elegiac verses of Valgius in praise of Codrus: ‘ Valgius ... 
quadam in ecloga de eo ait...’ The word ecloga is now here commonly 
interpreted as merely=foematio. But I think there is still much to be said for 
the old view that it is =bucolico carmine. I am not suggesting that Valgius 
wrote Bucolica which he himself entitled Eclogae : but that he wrote Bucolica 
—an opinion now out of fashion—and that the Veronese Scholiast means here 
by ecloga one of these Bucolica of Valgius. The lines which he cites are, it is 
true, in elegiacs. But Theocritus also employed this metre in his Bucolica; 
and Catalepton IX. has been taken as evidence for its use in Latin pastoral. 
The lines quoted contain the praise of Codrus; and Codrus is one of the 
shepherd-singers in the Vergilian Bucolica. Turn now to Horace, Odes II. 9. 
This poem, as Porphyrion tells us, is a Consolatio to Valgius on the death of a 
puer delicatus. Look at II. 9-10: 


Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum. 


Valgius, clearly, had lamented the death of Mystes in some species of poetry. 
But where else in Latin do we meet with Mystes? We meet him in the 
second of the two Bucolic poems preserved to us—in a fragmentary form—in 
the Einsiedeln MS. 266, Baehrens, P.L.M. III., pp. 60 sqq. These two poems, 
which are assigned to the age of Nero, are formal Bucolica, rather’ frigid 
in character. Mystes is one of two interlocutors in the second of them. It 
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looks very much as though the unknown author of them had taken the name 
Mystes from the Bucolica of Valgius. We have at any rate this interesting 
combination: (I) Valgius wrote poems which the Veronese Scholiast calls 
Eclogae—which may possibly mean Bucolica: (2) in one of these Eclogae 
Valgius praised Codrus, a pastoral character who figures in Vergil, Ecl. VII. : 
(3) in one of his poems Valgius lamented Mystes; and Mystes is another 
pastoral character, who meets us in the anonymous Einsiedeln Bucolica. 


H. W. GARROD. 
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OVID. 
Am. II. Ig. 19-20: 


Tu quoque, quae nostros rapuisti nuper ocellos, 
saepe ttime insidias, saepe rogata nega. 


Heroid. 17. 97-98: 


Disce tmeo exemplo formosis posse carere : 
est uirtus placitis abstinuisse bonis. 


In his elegiacs Ovid did not permit the elision of the final syllable of an 
iambic word ‘in an arsis (as Palmer on Her. l.c. expresses it), i.e. first syllable 
of dactyl or spondee.’ See L. Miiller, De ve metrica, ed. 2, p. 341. These two 
are the only lines in which this rule is transgressed, for in Trist. II. 296, which 
used to appear as 

stat Venus Vltori iuncta uiro ante fores, 
the true reading 

stat Venus Vltori iuncta, uir ante fores 
was brilliantly restored conjecturally by Bentley, and has since been found to 
be the actual reading of our best manuscript, the Marcianus. The soundness 
of the text in the two lines obelized above is still open to question. 

In Am. II. 19-20 Ehwald (Teubner text praef. p. xi) vainly attempts to 
defend the elision of the final syllable of ‘time’ by adducing II. 13. 24 ‘feram 
ante,’ III. 6. ror ‘fluminum amores,’ which are not parallels; while Lucian 
Miller, De ve metr. p. 346, without sufficient reason, brackets lines 19-22 as an 
interpolation. Of the various emendations proposed Palmer’s ‘saepe tamen 
sedeas’ is the neatest: for ‘sedere’ used of a woman sitting at home he 
compares Trist. III. 7. 3 ‘aut illam inuenies dulci cum matre sedentem.’ 
Prop. II. 14. 14 ‘nec mihi ploranti lenta sedere potest.’ I find however little 
point in ‘tamen,’ and believe that what Ovid wrote was ‘saepe domi sedeas,’ 
which restores both metre and sense. 

In Herotd. 17 (16). 97 the case is different, as it is probable that this 
epistle is the work not of Ovid but of an imitator. But as the imitator, who 
probably composed the later epistles, worked closely on Ovid’s lines, even so 
the elision of the final syllable of ‘meo’ is suspicious. I believe that what the 
author wrote was ‘disce modo exemplo.’ ‘Only this I ask that you learn by 
example to bring yourself to eschew light-o’-loves.’ I suggest that ‘ meo’ was 
a gloss written above ‘exemplo,’ which being mistaken for a correction 
supplanted ‘modo.’ Ovid has a fondness for ‘modo’ with imperatives: 
H. 3. 153 ‘me modo . . . domini iure uenire iube’; P. I. 2. 70 ‘lenia pro 
misera fac modo uerba fuga’; II. 6. 35 ‘fac modo’; M. VIII. 488, XV. 659. 
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MANILIVS. 
Astron. II. 43-45: 


Ecce alius pictas uolucres ac bella ferarum, 
ille uenenatos anguis, thic nata per herbas 
fata refert uitamque sua radice ferentis. 


Manilius starts this book with a preliminary survey of the course of 
poetry. Homer, the great originator, Hesiod, Aratus and other astronomical 
poets, and Theocritus are enumerated in this sketch, in the same order in 
which they are given in Quintilian, Imstit. Or. X. 1. 46-55. Then follow the 
above lines, which, since Scaliger, have generally been supposed to refer to 
such poets as Grattius Faliscus and Aemilius Macer. Mr. Garrod thinks that 
Valgius also may have been intended, quoting Pliny, N.H. XXV. 4 ‘ post eum 
(M. Catonem) unus inlustrium temptauit Gaius Valgius eruditione spectatus 
inperfecto uolumine ad diuum Augustum.’ Quintil. X. 1. 56 ‘ Nicandrum 
frustra secuti Macer atque Vergilius? quid? Euphorionem transibimus? 
quem nisi probasset Vergilius idem, numquam certe “ conditorum Chalcidico 
uersu carminum’”’ fecisset in Bucolicis mentionem.’ But this suggestion is 
highly problematical, for the work of Valgius on the medicinal properties of 
plants referred to by Pliny appears to have been written not in verse but in 
prose (Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur I]. 1. 212), and in Quintilian 
Unger’s conjecture ‘ Macer atque Valgius’ (for ‘ Vergilius’), which Mr. Garrod 
appears to adopt, has not been generally accepted, and is contradicted by the 
words below ‘Vergilius idem.’ Since the rest of the poets in Manilius’ 
catalogue are Greek, and since the lines which follow immediately appear to 
refer to Greek necromantic poems, it is reasonable to suppose that the three 
lines in question allude also to Greek poets, and to find in the words ‘ pictas 
uolucres’ a reference to the ’Opw@oyovia of the Alexandrine poet Boios, in 
‘bella ferarum,’ to the unknown Greek original of the Cynegetica of Grattius 
Faliscus, and in ‘ ille uenenatos—ferentis’ to the Onpiaxa and ’AdeEchdppaxa 
of Nicander. This was pointed out by Knaack in the article on Boio and by 
Vollmer in that on Grattius in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie. The 
above works were imitated by Ovid’s friend Aemilius Macer, who wrote an 
Ornithogonia, a Theriaca, and a poem De herbis: Ov. Trist. IV. 10. 43: 


saepe suas uolucres legit mihi grandior aeuo, 
quaeque nocet serpens, quae iuuat herba, Macer. 


The words ‘hic nata per’ are unintelligible, and have given rise to 
conjectures, none of which seems to me satisfactory. I propose to read 


ille uenenatos anguis ac nauiter herbas. 


‘Another (Nicander) tells of poisonous serpents, and in detail of plants 
that bring by their root death and life.’ The uncommon adverb ‘nauiter,’ 
found in Terence, Cicero, Horace, Livy, Seneca, means ‘ fully, completely,’ as 
in Lucret. I. 525 ‘ quoniam nec plenum nauiter extat nec porro uacuum.’ It is 
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especially appropriate to Nicander’s ’AXefipdppaxa, which poem deals in 
considerable detail with the poisonous and healing properties of plants.? 


VALERIVS FLAccvs. 
i, 02° 
Et dabat externo liuentia mella ueneno. 

In the passage, of which this is the concluding line, Valerius says that in 
urging Jason to undertake the quest of the golden fleece Pelias concealed from 
him the dangers involved, the clashing rocks of the Cyaneae, and the serpent 
which Medea lured from its abode by incantations and food and to which ‘she 
gave honey dark with foreign poison.’ ‘Foreign’ (externo the reading of 
the Vaticanus) is a strange epithet. ‘Foreign’ from whose point of view? 
Those who adopt this reading answer some from that of Pelias, others from that 
of the Romans. In either case the expression is a tortuous and unnatural way 
of signifying Colchian, for which rather ‘ the poison of her country, her native 
poison,’ or something of that sort might be expected. ‘ Foreign’ from Medea’s 
point of view would be the natural meaning: as Medea says of the clothing of 
the Argonauts V. 360 ‘externo iam flammea murice cerno tegmina.’ But 
Colchis, her birthland, was renowned for its noxious drugs: Hor. Efpod. 17. 35 
‘cales uenenis officina Colchicis’; Carm. II. 13. 8 ‘uenena Colcha’; Ov. 
Her. 6. 131, M. VII. 394. So it is idle to imagine that Medea would go 
elsewhere to provide herself with them, and this meaning is impossible. 

Some editors adopt hesterno, the reading of some early printed editions. 
But it is not obvious why the poison should have been got ready the day 
before. Why, since fresh drugs are more effective, should not Medea have 
prepared the stuff on the day on which it was required? Or why not in odd 
moments at any convenient time? Mr. Blomfield’s idea that the serpent 
‘consumed at a time only a portion of the concoction given him by Medea, and 
that his poisonous fangs contaminated the remainder, which was carefully 


preserved and produced for his meal next day,” imputes too great simplicity and- 


monotony of taste to the serpent (Val. Flacc., Bk. I., tr. by H. G. Blomfield). 

I think exteyno is corrupt; the very existence of a variant indicates 
uncertainty. I suggest that ‘aeterno’ should be read. The word ‘aeternus’ 
is often corrupted. Thus in Ov. M. XV. 551 for ‘aeternas’ there is a variant 
‘externas.’ How the confusion came about is indicated by the reading of 
F. ecternwm for ‘aeternum’ in Propert. III. 8. 38. In Ov. Tvist. I. 3. 44 
‘aeternos’ is found in some MSS. for ‘ extinctos.’ 

‘Aeterno’ gives good sense. The honey is dark with ‘constant’ poison. 
Medea constantly doctored the serpent’s honey. For this meaning of 
‘aeternus’ compare VI. 38 ‘aeterno quamquam Maeotia pubes Marte cadat;’ 
Ov. Trist. V. 2. 15 ‘Telephus aeterna consumptus tabe perisset;’ Stat. 
Theb. I. 712 ‘ ultrix tibi torua Megaera . . . aeterno premit accubitu.’ 

CuHRIsT CHURCH, OXFORD, S. G. OWEN. 


1 This emendation has already been made by seemed desirable to publish the reasoning by 
J. van Wageningen in his text of Manilius, pub- which Mr. Owen has reached it independently, 
lished in 1915 in the Teubner series; but it —Epp. C.Q. 
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THE statement of Donatus (or Suetonius) that Vergil wrote the Culex at the 
age of sixteen (cum esset annorum XVI.) seems to be regarded by most scholars 
as too good to be true. It is a very long time since it was first suggested that 
X XVI. should be read for XV/., and the proposal has not yet fallen from favour. 
The apparent justification of this view is found in a passage of Statius’ Geneth- 
liacon Lucani (Siluae II. 7), where Calliope is represented as foretelling the literary 


achievements of Lucan. 
supposed evidence. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to examine this 


In vv. 54-74 Calliope prophesies thus: 


ac primum teneris adhuc in annis 
ludes Hectora Thessalosque currus 55 


et supplex Priami potentis aurum, 


et sedes reserabis inferorum. 


ingratus Nero dulcibus theatris 


et noster tibi proferetur Orpheus. 


dices culminibus Remi uagantis 60 


infandos domini nocentis ignis ; 


hunc castae titulum decusque Pollae 


iucunda dabis adlocutione. 


mox coepta generosior iuuenta 

albos ossibus Italis Philippos 65 
et Pharsalica bella detonabis, 

Tquo fulment ducis inter arma diui, 

libertate grauem pia Catonem 


et gratum popularitate Magnum. 


tu Pelusiaci scelus Canopi 70 


deflebis pius et Pharo cruenta 


Pompeio dabis altius sepulchrum. 


haec primo iuuenis canes sub aeuo 


ante annos Culicis Maroniani.? 


+I have given here the readings of the 
Oxford Text, save for one alteration which I 
have ventured to make in v. 62. For the MS. 
reading Auc modern editors generally read 
hinc, which is due to an ancient ‘corrector.’ I 
cannot help thinking that Statius wrote hunc 
(hoc is also possible, but less idiomatic and less 
likely): ‘ This thou shalt dedicate in a loving 


address to chaste Polla, to be an honour and 
glory to her.’ There is no reason, apart from 
our text, to suppose that Lucan wrote a work 
called Adlocutio ad Pollam. If the reading 
now suggested is correct, Lucan must have pre- 
fixed to his poem De /nucendio Vrbis some 
verses addressed to his wife, Argentaria Polla. 


Q 
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In the last two lines, according to the familiar interpretation, which is as 
old as Joseph Scaliger, Calliope states that Lucan will have written all the afore- 
mentioned works at an earlier age than that at which Vergil wrote the Culex. — 
As Lucan died at the age of twenty-five, Vergil, we are told, must have been older 
than that when he composed the Culex, so ‘sixteen’ in the traditional text of 
Donatus must be emended to ‘twenty-six’ An unprejudiced examination of 
Statius’ words will, I believe, show us that there is no real ground for such a 
conclusion. This is all that I wish to prove; the general C ulex-question I gladly 
leave to others. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading vv. 54-74 is that Statius’ Calliope, 
however useful she may have been as an inspirer of poetry, was not gifted with 
very remarkable prophetic powers. She begins by referring to a number of 
works which, according to her, Lucan will write in his childhood (¢eneris in annis). 
Among them (to mention only the most flagrant blunder) we find the De / ncendio 
Vrbis, which was written in the last year of the poet’s life. The subject of this 
work was the great fire which broke out on June 18th, 64 A.D., little more than ten 
months before Lucan’s death (April 30th, 65 A.D.). This monstrous error might 
with good reason be held to discredit the whole of the passage under discussion. — 
But let us be generous; let us assume that Calliope’s cunning improved with prac- 
tice and that, while the account of the productions of the poet’s childhood is 
patently absurd, the remainder of the prophecy is substantially correct. Such 
an assumption is not unreasonable. We may well suppose that Statius, in his 
desire to throw a halo round Lucan’s magnum opus, the De Bello Ciuili, isolated 
it from the minor works by attributing these to the poet’s childhood, and ignored 
or failed to notice the slough of absurdities into which he had plunged. 

Having at last exhausted the stupendous catalogue of Lucan’s childish com- 
positions the Muse goes on to declare that with the nobler inspiration of early — 
manhood (coepia generosior iuuenta) he shall sing of the events of the Civil 
War (vv. 64-72). After enumerating some of the chief items in this theme she 
adds the crucial words: 


haec primo iuuenis canes sub aeuo 
ante annos Culicis Maroniani. 


Some take Aaec to refer to all the subjects of Lucan’s poetry which have been men- 
tioned in Calliope’s prophecy. This is quite without justification. The use of the 
word iuuenis rules out all the works said to have been composed éeneris in annis 
and leaves us only the De Bello Ciuili, which is given as the one work of the poet’s — 
iuuenta (v. 64). But if we adopt the usual interpretation of canes it really does — 
not matter how we interpret Aaec. It is almost incredible, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the idea that Statius believed Vergil to have been twenty-six years old 
when he wrote the Culex is founded on the assumption that canes means ‘you 
shall have finished singing’ This is surely an arbitrary assumption, yet it 1s 
made, implicitly at least, in all discussions of the passage which are known to 
me. If we take canes in the sense ‘ you shall sing,’ or ‘you shall be singing,’ the 
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old familiar arguments fall to the ground, and their downfall will be rendered 
all the more complete when we consider the natural meaning of primo iuuenis 
sub aeuo, an expression which, as I hope to show, could not be fittingly applied 
to a person so old as twenty-five, but is appropriately used of one who has but 
lately emerged from childhood. Genthe’s careful study of Lucan’s life makes it 
probable that the poet assumed the /oga wirilis at the age of fifteen. 

Vv. 73 sq. may be translated thus: ‘ Thou shalt be singing of these themes’ 
(the events of the Civil War) ‘even at the dawn of thy young manhood, before 
the age at which Maro wrote the Culex’ Statius had a double motive in com- 
posing the prophecy. While he wished to throw the Bellum Ciuile into high 
relief as the noblest and the most mature of Lucan’s works, and thus antedates 
some of the others, he is particularly anxious throughout to emphasize the pre- 
cociousness of the poet. In v. 73 he almost seems to fear that he has not made 
this prominent enough; moreover he knew that Lucan had once compared his 
early work with the Culex. Hence arose vv. 73, 74, which have caused so much 
mischief. 

Part of the Bellum Ciuile was published some years before Lucan’s death, 
and the poem bears abundant traces of having been recited in portions to more or 
less admiring audiences. Vacca’s biography tells us that Lucan’s declamation 
brought him into prominent notice before he discarded the puerilis cultus, ie. 
assumed the toga uirilis. The beginning of Suetonius’ biography is important : 
M. Annaeus Lucanus Cordubensis . 
laudibus dedit quinquennali carmine. dein ciuile bellum, quod a Pompeio et 
ut praefatione quadam aetatem et initia sua 


. . prima ingenii experimenta in Neronis 


Caesare gestum est, recitauit .. . 
cum Vergilio comparans ausus sit dicere: ‘et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem.? 
The first sentence contains a not unnatural inaccuracy, which need not affect the 
present argument. The remainder of the quotation shows that according to 
Suetonius’ information Lucan gave his first recitation of a part of the 
Civil War at a very early age; on that occasion, apparently, he prefaced 
some words which compared his own ‘beginnings’ (ixzitia) with those of 
Vergil. 
to Suetonius, among Lucan’s ‘beginnings.’ It is possible that the Wunderkind 
composed some parts of the poem about the age of fifteen, and it is possible also 
that when he made the famous reference to the Culex he believed that Vergil had 
written that work at the age of sixteen. There is nothing to show that Statius 
was not alluding to this age when he mentioned annos Culicis Maroniani, and, 


Obviously a portion of the poem on the Civil War was, according 


as we have seen, his words about Lucan’s poem may even then be literally true; 
if there is any exaggeration, it must be very slight. 
It should already, I think, be clear that Statius does not afford any ground 


1 Suetonius is thought to have taken these 
words to mean ‘and yet how many years 
remain before I reach the age at which the 
Culex was composed!’ This is surely an 
unnatural interpretation. It is much more 
likely that Lucan meant, ‘and yet how far I 


have to go before I reach the level of the 
Culex!’ Suetonius’ prejudice against the Annaei 
may have led him to put a malicious construc- 
tion upon the words; but the text is very prob- 
ably corrupt. I hope to return to this point 
later. 
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for altering Donatus’ figure from XVI. to XXVI. It remains now to consider 
the meaning of primo iuuenis sub aeuo. Primum aeuum, except when definitely 
contrasted with senectus (Sen. Oed. 775) regularly means ‘childhood’ ; cf. Ov. F. 
IV. 701: 
filius huius erat primo lasciuus in aeuo, 
addideratque annos ad duo lustra duos. 


In Ov. Met. III. 351 sq. we read that Narcissus was sixteen years old, poteratqgue 
puer iuuenisque uideri; when on the point of death, he exclaims primo(que) 
exstinguor in aeuo. On the meaning of primo sub aeuo much light is thrown by 
a passage of Valerius Flaccus (VII. 338 sqq.). Medea, fearing an early death, 
soliloquizes thus : 


‘occidis, heu! primo (potes hoc durare ?) sub aeuo, 
nec tu lucis’ ait ‘nec uideris ulla iuuentae 
gaudia... ? 


If by perishing primo sub aeuo a person will miss all the gaudia iuuentae, we 
need have no doubt about the meaning of primo sub aeuo. We can gather, too, 
from other passages of Valerius Flaccus, that his Medea, like the Medea of 
Apollonius Rhodius, was a mere girl, at the very beginning of the marriageable 
age. It is obvious, then, that primo sub aeuo is naturally applied to a person at 
the very earliest stage of manhood or womanhood. As applied to a Roman 
youth it would mean ‘shortly after assuming the toga uarilis’ It has already been 
mentioned that Lucan probably put on the garb of manhood at the age of fifteen. 
Sub with the Ablative in a temporal sense may mean either ‘immediately after’ 
(‘still under the shadow of, as it were) or ‘at the time of’ The former is almost 
certainly the meaning in the above passage of Valerius Flaccus, for by so taking 
it we can give primum aeuum its natural meaning of ‘childhood.’ The meaning 
of the preposition as used by Statius is probably the same. It is just possible, 
however, to understand inwentae (from iuuenis) with aeuo and to take primo 
iuuenis sub aeuo as meaning literally ‘a young man in the earliest period of your 
young manhood. But this interpretation, though much less probable than the 
other, is equally consistent with the view put forward in this paper. Coepta 
iuuenta (v. 64) also suggests that Lucan began to write of the Civil War in the 
earliest stage of official ‘manhood.’ 

W. B. ANDERSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRITERIA OF ETYMOLOGICAL REASONING: Gavis. 
To the Editors of the CLassicaL QUARTERLY. 


Sirs,—In response to your request I have been excerpting for your Summaries 
the last—itself a summary—instalment of Glotta, VI. 1 find there so much belittling 
censure of my own studies that I am prompted to ask the privilege of a few words 
with your readers on the criteria of belief in etymology. 

The principles of correct etymological investigation admit of a simple formula- 
tion: (1) to master, for each in its own tongue, the history, definition and usage of 
the actual words studied; (2) strictly to formulate by phonetic processes the 
correspondence of cognate words in the related tongues; (3) while doing both these 
things always to keep in mind the apparent derivation and definition of the words 
under study. One will further (4) have to keep one’s eyes wide open for ancillary 
facts, and (5) his mind unbefogged by a prejudice in favour of any ‘authorities’ 
whatever. (6) The general criteria of consistency in reasoning are of course to be 
observed, to the best of the student’s powers; and (7) he is always to base his 
speculations about the unseen (and, if we insist, invisible) upon the seen. (8) The 
reader will also remember, as the student in the first instance must realize, that there 
obtains in etymology, apart from word history, no legal or pettifogging proof beyond 
the proof that lies in probability. It is impossible strictly to prove the derivation of 
Lat. factio (or facies) from faceve, or the cognation of domus with dopos, and equally 
impossible to disbelieve either. 

The offence for which I am to be excommunicated or read out of the party (as 
we say in America) is my disposition to find composition where other investigators 
are content with the dogma and assertion of suffixation. My critics have this time 
cited examples of my sins against probability, and this enables me to appeal to a jury 
on the criteria of belief! On p. 300 (Glotta, VI.) Kretschmer, who himself teaches 
composition for ai@oy and Lat. fevox (Einl., 160), pronounces ‘ somewhat adventurous’ 
my explanation of imro-ctvy as ‘horse-driving’ (-riding, horsemanship), with an appeal 
to Pindaric imro-céas ‘horse-driver. Supposedly then he regards as less adven- 
turous the assumption of identity between the alleged suffix -otvn and Skr. -tvand-m, 
an equation bristling with phonetic and accentual difficulties, and shattered by the 
further fact that -cvvy is characteristically attached to nouns, -tvandm to adjectives. 
As regards my further accounting for the spread of -oovvy (not merely -cvvy) in 
Greek, the reader is asked merely to reconsider my picture of it in the light of 
Bréal’s luminous discussion of irradiation in his Sémantique. Skutsch stood in his 
lifetime for the principle of accounting for a word first in its own tongue. This is 
the course I believe myself to have successfully pursued for irmo-civy: irro-céas. 


1 The intelligence that admits composition in ever profound, is inconsistent to the point of 
dvdp6-peos (Brugmann, Gy, ii. 1, p. 13) andrejects irrationality. 
it in Lat. diu-tinus (ib. § 197: Kug. § 382, how- 
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Without mention of my large documentation for tautological compounds, Felix 
Hartmann (p. 326) makes merry over the explanation of Lat. ovi-gen- as ‘ start-birth’ 
(KZ. XLV. 113). It were just as seemly to burst with cachinnation at the definition 
of veo-yvds by ‘new-born.’ For ovigen- we have no word-history to help us, but the 
contrary assumption that -gen- is a mere suffix is still but an assumption, and no 
more excludes ovi-gen- from analysis than Germ. messer—where word-history does 
put us right—is excluded from analysis as ‘meat-saw.’ To approach the inspection 
of a group of words having a common ending with the antecedent conviction that 
they all, with equal originality, possess a common suffix is not to follow a criterion 
of reason, but to put on blinkers. I am further lessoned that I weaken my case for 
ovi-gen- as ‘start-birth’ by also suggesting *ovi-(w)vigen- ‘ start-root.? To which the 
reply is that the promotion of skepsis, and therefore of ultimate truth, in linguistics 
is a cause good enough to demand the service of an aduocatus diaboli. 

As regards Hoffmann’s objection to my analysis of Lat. funestus, I call attention 
to a better representative for the derivation of the Latin words in -estus -ustus, VIZ. 
vobustus (: O. Lat. vobus-, :: Skr. vayah-stha-s ‘robustus’: vdyas- ‘robus "). he 
definition of vayah-sthas as ‘(in) robore stans’ is entirely beyond question (see 
PW}, vii. 1279-1280; 1318). The contrary explanation of vobustus as robés- expanded 
by a suffix to! is absolutely footless. Further cf. Lat. scelestus ‘master of scelus’ 
(epithet) with Skr. apnaf-sthds ‘gutsherr.’ Only after disproof of the definition of 


wmago as ‘impression in clay or wax’ is one entitled to sneer at the derivation of 


-mag-en- from the root mag ‘to mould in clay’ (cf. Av. maya- ‘shallow pit dug in the 
earth—? clay—about an altar,’ perhaps cognate with Skr. mahi—aspirated root 
variant— terra’). 

The apparent Latin suffix -(0)lentus, being of record in Latin alone, has perforce 
to be explained from Latin alone. No mere methodic pooh-pooh invalidates the 
inherent probability of the explanations of opu-lentus and corpu-lentus from *o[ pr]- 
pollént <o>s *cor[pi|-polléntos, Further, since beside wis ‘uiolentia’ Latin had, was 
entitled at least to have, the unrelated reduplicated participle ut-[u]lolens (: the root of 
Lat. uello, Goth. wilwan ‘rapere’), a favourable condition for the conception of 
-(0)lentus as'a suffix obtained (cf. uiolentia). I have not heard of anybody’s offering 
to expel Wackernagel (or Kretschmer) from the company of the elect because of 
their suggestion or advocacy of composition in the Greek words in -G8ns -avys -op 
(see references in Brugmann-Thumb, p. 193). I must say that I think very poorly 
myself of Hirt’s bald identification of the -es stems with the alleged IE. noun 
*es ‘ being.’ ? 


* 


1 Mere inertia prevents the rectification of 
many linguistic dogmas. Recently, however, 
improvement has been made by analyzing dyx- 
orivos as a compound (cf. AJ Ph. 37, 652), instead 
of as a derivative of &yxu-crov, the latter itself a 
compound =‘ prope-stans’ (see AJPh. 33, 392; 
34. 15). The derivation of IE. superlatives in 
-istho- from is [reduced grade of compv. in 
(t)yes]+to is the vaguest of glottogonic devices, 
Some years ago, when I explained the type of 
Skr. maémh-i-sthas as ‘in-dando-stans,’ I failed to 
discover its synonym mamhane-stha-s ‘ liberalis- 
simus,’ for which Grassmann long before had 
presented precisely the same analysis. Likewise 
Sayana defined vaksane-stha-s in RV. by ‘ vah- 
nau (loc.) sthitah,’ i.e. precisely by ‘in-sacrufi- 
cando-stans’ (note viéhas ‘darbringung’; and 
interpret vaksane-sthas by the synonymous Agni 


epithet of havir-vat, quasi ‘libationem uehens i 
And certainly karmani-sthd-s means ‘in re diuina 
stans.’ The actuality of 7 in these infinitival and 
adverbial priora ; of the aspiration in Skr, -i- sth- 
(cf. on dotcos, AJPh. 37, 68); of the formation 
in -stha-, parallel to stha- ; of the ancient defini- 
tion of Sayana, possibly backed by tradition 
and certainly informed with a feeling for his own 
tongue and its literature: all this evidence of 
fact is to be ignored because of inert acquiescence 
in a hypothetical conglomerate suffix is + to, 

? The copula esti was a mere demonstrative, 
and meant ‘here by him’ (cf. Chinook paradigms 
in Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
p. 618; reprinted in Bull, Univ. of Texas, 
No. 263, § 47). In fact, IE. esmi ‘sum’ is iden- 
tical with the IE, locative esmi ‘here’ (ego- 
deictic; cf. Ital. ecco mi, and see Bull, § 46. 


‘i 
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A last point on which Hartmann (p. 317) censures me is in regard to the text of 
Lucilius’ ¢i/t rule. Marx (vers. 358 sq.) and Goetz and Schoell (in their Varro, 
p- 207) write m<e>ille and m<e>iles. I have followed them. These competent 
Latinists insert ¢ with no thought of etymology even in the back of their heads, but 
solely because, supposing Lucilius to have written Latin in a correct and usual way, 
in the words item huc ‘e’ wtvoque opus, item throws backward on mille and huc looks 
forward to miles. No other reading would ever receive a moment’s consideration 
from a Latinist who was not trying to extract from Lucilius evidence for some 
preconceived theory (see also A/Ph. 34. 497 sq.); and then the extraction of a 
different meaning can only be accomplished by a devious resort to conjectural 
emendations. 

The reader may observe how ineluctable is the charm of the recondite and 
yecheyché formula in empiric phonetics if he will but look at the derivation of (avidses 
( = 1}yepovides, Hesychius), as lately suggested in this Quarterly (IX. 247). Instead 
of having in (avis a possible instance of common Greek ¢- from IE. z-, we rather have 
(as in (épeOpov ‘ Bépadpov’ and (eAAw “ Baddw’) a certain instance of (Arcado-Cyprian) 
¢. from IE. gw-. The cognates of (avis are Bavé, yuvi) and Eng, queen ; Skr. jani-s 
‘consort’ and gua ‘consort’ (of a god). 

Epwin W. Fay. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 

November 13, 1915. 


NOTE ON HERONDAS. 


In his edition of this author Buecheler translates the words of Mim. III. 72 
apés oe THS KoTTiOos Yuxis by ‘ per capitale tuum ingenium,’ but affords no explanation 
as to how he arrived at this sense. May I suggest another interpretation to which 
Modern Greek seems to me to lead? The equivalent of xorris is now wovAl or 
movAdkt, and rovAé pou or movAdK. pov, OF simply rovAdxu= ‘ my little birdie,’ i.e. ‘my 
darling,’ is the most frequent endearing term of the Greeks. See Vlachos’s AcfiKov 
“EXAnvoyadAkov Uv, movAi. ‘movAé pov! mon chéri, mon amour, ma poulette.’ 
Therefore, rpés ve THs KoTTiSos Yvxijs, I fancy, means, * I implore thee by thy darling 
soul.’ The expression seems to have come down to us intact in sense, and only 
altered in so far as new words have been substituted for the obsolete ones. Of such 
a phenomenon I have given several curious examples in my Notes on the Gospels. 

I may cite another passage where Modern Greek is helpful. 

In Mim. I. 5 Gyllis asks Thressa, Metricha’s slave-girl, to announce her to her 
mistress. ‘Then follows the word xdéAe.=‘call her,’ which seems superfluous after 
dyyehov. Besides, after kare there follows Metricha’s question tis éorw as though a 
call had preceded, whereas there had preceded no such call. If, however, we write 
xaA1), we obtain this call, the girl addressing her mistress by a respectful term, i.e. 
‘my good one.’ This term is, or at any rate was until very recent times, in use in 
Greece. In my young days, when ways in that country were simpler than they are 
now, many wives, especially among the simpler classes, out of respect used to address 
their husbands as xaAé instead of by their names. Perhaps the term is still alive, but 
I have not heard it for some years, nor have I ever heard it in the feminine. 


Avex. PALLIS. 
LIVERPOOL, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVII. 1. 1916. 

G. M. Bolling, The Latest Expansions of the Iliad. Examines in minute detail 
the contents of the manuscript and papyrus vulgates of the Iliad. Concludes that 
‘the papyri and the manuscripts are all descendants from a text of the Iliad, which 
about the middle of the second century before our era consisted of some 1 5,600 
lines* (the printed texts recognize 15,693). ‘This vulgate agreed, so far as we 
know, line for line with the edition of Aristarchus.’ Lines such as JI. 2. 558, (wrongly 
supposed to be attested by Aristotle), are post-Aristarchean interpolations. W. M. 
Lindsay, The Latin Gvrammarians of the Empire. A discursive article on the 
grammatical treatises in Keil’s collection. The object of these writings is ‘to satisfy 
the requirements of pupils in Universities and Schools.’ In using them we have to 
keep in mind their habit of repetition, and before accepting a statement to compare 
it with what is said elsewhere; and, secondly, always to reckon with the probability 
that its origin is Greek. H.N. Sanders, av with the Future. I. The occurrences in 
Plato. Examines these in succession, and would show that in the majority of 
instances Plato uses the construction ‘in ethos,’ the suggestion of a solecism being 
intentional. The feeling upon which Plato plays that the use was objectionable was 
due to.a growing interest in grammar in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.c, 
The feeling was short-lived, but was revived by Lucian and other late purists. 
E. W. Fay, Pro Domo Mea. Compressed and allusive notes on morphological 
matters previously discussed by the writer, on the hypothesis that suffixation is the 
outgrowth of composition. Part I. A. Dealing with the Superlative-Ordinal Group 
of Formations. W.P. Mustard, Echoes of Calpurnius and Nemesianus. A collection 
of parallels from the Neo-Latin poetry of the Renaissance. 


XXXVII. 2. 1916. 

K, F. Smith, Notes on Tibullus. The paucity and inferiority of the modern 
imitations of Tibullus is due to the fact that he deals with traditional motives and is 
not a man of striking phrases. A number of parallels and quotations are adduced 
from neo-Latin, Italian, French and English writers, including Dr. Johnson, E, W. 
Fay, Pro Domo Mea (concluded). B. Dealing with the Nasal Verb Flexion and C. 
with the -d /-dh root extensions. Walter Petersen, Ovigin of the Indo-European 
Nominal Stem-suffixes. Part I. Contests the theory that I.E. suffixes arose mainly by 
composition. Observes that the suffixes which, like the Germanic -lika (G. -lich, 
Eng. -ly) can be proved to have been once separate words, show a widening of their 
sense, but that this cannot be traced in the rest, in which the special meaning is the 
later one : ko e.g. was in the beginning a meaningless suffix and to a large extent 
continued meaningless. The less common suffixes also, e.g. -mi and -dhyo, present 
the same features. The special meaning that we attach to the suffix was a gradua 
development from the entire situation in which a word was placed. D. B. Durham 
Mimnermus and Propertius. Argues against Wilamowitz’s view that Propertius, in 
his Cynthia (1.) closely imitated Mimnermus; there is more to be said for the theory 
that he imitated Philetas, which W. rejects. F.G. Moore on Caesar B.G. V. 16. 3. 
Would take ‘ et cedentibus et insequentibus’ substantively ‘retreaters . . . pursuers.’ 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 


Apr. 1. F. Schuchardt, De Graecorum versibus quorum membra ambitu increscant 
commentatio metrica (Berndt). J. Martha, La langue étrusque (Herbig). P. S. Allen, 
The Age of Erasmus (B. A. Miller). The author’s knowledge of his period is 
remarkable. 

Apr. 8. R. Foerster, Libanit opera. Rec. R. F. Vol. VIII. Progymnasmata. 
Argumenta orationum Demosthenicarum (Schenkl). A well edited text. W. A. 
Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of 
Augustus (Sadée). The authors maintain that Augustus never wanted to extend the 
frontier to the Elbe and that the defeat of Varus did not have the :mportant results 
generally attributed to it. The reviewer discusses the matter fully and concludes 
that the writers have not made out their case. 

Apr. 15. P.V. Neugebauer, Tafeln zur astronomischen Chronologie. I1.: Tafeln 
fir Sonne, Planeten und Mond nebst Tafeln der Mondphasen fiir die Zeit 4000 vor 
Chr. bis 3000 nach Chr, (Boll). Part I. was reviewed on Jan. 4, 1913. Part III. 
will complete a useful work. 

Apr. 22. E. Drerup, Das finfte Buch der Ilias. Grundlagen einer homerischen 
Poetik (Paul Cauer). The reviewer criticizes the book (published in 1913) at great 
length in this and the three following numbers. 

Apr. 29. Autenrieth’s Schulwérterbuch 2u den homerischen Gedichten. 12. Auflage 
bes. von A. Kaegi. Mit 31 Tafeln, 2 Karten und erklarendem Text von H. Bliimner 
(J. Ziehen). The illustrations, which are now collected at the end, will be useful to 
the archaeologist, but the school-boy will not always know how to interpret them. 
R. Fiechter, Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters. Eine Studie. 
Mit 132 Abbildungen (v. Behr). An architect’s work based on the study of the 
remains of 33 Greek or Roman theatres and of ancient pictures of theatre scenes. 
S, Frankfurter, Mitteilungen des Vereins der Freunde des humanistischen Gymnasiums. 
We quote a few lines from the notice of a lecture delivered at the meeting held in 
June 1915 by A. von Berzeviczy, President of the Hungarian ‘Akademie der 
Wissenschaften.’ The subject was: Humanism and the World Vials * be. 
emphasized with impressive words and convincing reasoning the uecessity of 
humanism in opposition to nationalism run mad, which has in the end set fire to the 
world. In the future less than ever shall we be able to dispense with an idealism 
based upon the study of the antique in Life and Art, in the workshop and in 
Science.’ 

May 6. E. Bickel, In Senecae philosophi fragmenta. Vol. 1.: Fragmenia de 
matrimonio (Philippson). An interesting book (438 pp.), the object of which is to 
identify in Jerome’s writings fragments of Seneca’s lost work. W. v. Christ, 
Geschichte dev gviechischen Litevatur. Unter Mitwirkung von O. Stahlin bearb. von 
W. Schmid. 5. Aufl. II, 2: Von too bis 530 nach Chr. (K. F. W. Schmidt). 
Practically a new book, not a mere ‘ Repertorium’ but a history of literature. 
Stahlin has treated the Christian writers much more fully. 

May 13. Th. Bergk, Poetae lynict Graect. Quartis curis rec. Th. B. (Sitzler). 
To this reprint of Parts II. and III. of the edition of 1882 have been added useful 
Indices by J. Rubenbauer. F. Toebelmann, Der Bogen von Malborghetto. Mit 
t Bildnis, 25 Tafeln und 7 Textabbildungen (v. Behr). A thorough study by an 
architect of the remains of a monument near the Ponte Molle now incorporated in 
some farm-buildings and not generally known. The writer shows reason to believe 
that it was a triumphal arch set up to commemorate the victory of Constantine over 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra in 312. 

May 20. Ch. Favre, Thesaurus verborum quae in titulis Ionicis leguntur cum 
Herodoteo sermone comparatus (Bannier). A lengthy review, discussing the interpreta- 
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tion of a number of passages in the Inscriptions, (1) O. Crusius, Herondae Mimiambi, 
ed. V. by O. C. (2) E. Rostrup, Oxyrhynchos Papyvi III. 413 (Preisendanz). (1) The 
new edition has 20 more pages. (2) Contains (a) the Xapérioy and (b) Morxedrpva with 
French translation and photographs (which do not however show the signs clearly). 
R. thinks that we have in (a) the véle of the person responsible for the music, quoting 
only such words of the actors as would give him his cue. This explains the gaps in 
the sense. In (+) we have an actor’s copy giving only certain lines to help him in 
learning the part of the xvpia P. Jahn, Vergils Gedichte. Erkl. von Ladewig, 
Schaper und Deuticke. I. Bucolica und Georgica. 9g. Aufl., bearb. von P. I 
(Tolkiehn). F. Stolle, Dey rémische Legionay und sein Gepack (Lammert). Includes 
an interpretation of Afoc. VI. 6. K. Erbacher, Griechisches Schuhweyk (Dehn). An 
enquiry on antiquarian lines. 

May 27. A. Olivieri. Philodemi Tlept mappnoias libellus, ed. A. O. (Philippson). 
Incomplete and too dependent on the Naples edition. The reviewer contributes a 
number of suggestions for the restoration of the text. Vil. Lundstrém, Evanos: 
Acta philologica Suecana, ed. curavit V. L., Vol. XIV. (Heraeus). A summary of 
the papers with some criticism. 

June 3. G. Hellmann, Uber die dgyptischen Witterungsangaben im Kalender von 
Claudius Ptolemaus. Sitzungsberichte der K. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (Boll). E. Norden, 
Die anithe Kunstpyosa 1. 3 Abdruck (K. F .). A reprint of the original edition; 
22 pp. of new matter are added at the end. L, Schmidt, Geschichte dey deutschen 
Stimme bis zum Anfange dev Volkerwanderung II. 3 (G. Wolff). This section treats of 
the history of the Suebi and the Chatti. Good use is made of the archaeological 
evidence. 

June 10. P. Hamberger, Die vednerische Disposition in der alten TEXVN PNTOpLKy 
(Korax-Gorgias-Antiphon) (Lehnert). These studies throw ‘fresh light on the 
beginnings of the art. C. Zander, Eurythmia Ciceronis (Ammon). N. Terzaghi, 
Fabula. Prolegomena allo studio del Teatro Antico. Vol. I.: Questiont Teatrali 
(K. Fr. W. Schmidt). Careful studies of a number of questions, e.g. the double 
names of plays, such as AvAntpis 4 AlSuuo. P. E, More, The Paradox of Oxford 
(Kraemer). An interesting notice of an article in the School Review which advocates 
‘a return, if possible, to pure classical tradition and discipline.’ 

June1z7. P. Rabbow, Antike Schriften suber Seelenhetlung und Seelenleitung auf ihve 
Quellen untersucht. 1. Die Therapie des Zorns (Wilke). Discusses the sources of Sen. 
De iva, Plut. wept dopynoias, Cic. Tusc. III. R. Berndt, Die Fragmente des Homer- 
evklavers Herakleon (Eberhard), A. Stiefenhofer, Die Echthettsfrage der biographischen 
Synkriseis Plutarchs (Berndt). H. Pistorius, Bettrage zuy Geschichte von Lesbos im 
4. Jahvh. v. Chy. (Lenschau). Includes a study of the numerous inscriptions and a 
number of excursus on the history of the period. Der Obergermanisch-vitische Limes 
des Rémerveiches (G. Wolff). 

July 1 (Double Number). H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age (Cauer). A long 
and interesting review continued in the next number. G.de Budé, Dionis Chrysostomi 
orationes, post L. Dindorfium ed. G. de B. (v. Arnim). Teubner text with brief 
app. crit. at the foot of the page. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria. Div. Il. III. A 4. 5. B 5 (Hiller von Gaertringen). The review 
includes a suggested restoration (in which U. v. Wilamowitz has had a hand) of 
Inscr. 588. 

July 8. J. Kéhm contributes a paper entitled Quisquts, quamquam usw. 

July 15. H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, Sammlung dey griechischen Dialektinschviften, 
IV. 4. 3 (Larfeld). This completes the work. 

July 22. W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum. Ed, 3. Vol. I. 
(Bannier). The new edition, which contains many new inscriptions, has been 
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prepared by Pomtow (Delphian), Kirchner (Attic), Ziebarth (Euboean), Hiller v. 
Gaertringen (other inscriptions). A long review continued in the next number 
discusses the interpretation of many passages. G. Bergstrasser, Psewdo-Galent in 
Hippocratis de septimanis commentarium ab Hunaino q, f. arabice uersum ex codice 
Monacensi primum ed. et germanice uertit G. B. (Kind). H. E. Butler and 
A. S. Owen, Afulei Apologia with introduction, etc. (Rossbach). An industrious and 
thorough piece of work. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Verwaltung 
Agyptens unter vomischer Herrschaft (Gelzer). The writer is an antiquarian rather 
than a historian. 

July 29. H. Gintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Avischen und Aligniechischen 
(Schwyzer). ‘In many ways stimulating.’ 


Classical Philology. XI.2. 1916. » 


H. W. Prescott, The Interpretation of Roman Comedy. Demurs to the prevalent 
theory that the later Hellenistic comedy from which the plays of Plautus and Terence 
are derived was profoundly influenced by the Euripidean tragedy, and urges that the 
inequalities and inconcinnities in certain comedies, e.g. the udens, Persa, Stichus and 
Mostellavia, are not necessarily to be attributed to ‘contamination’ of several Greek 
originals or to ‘retractation’ but may be explained as due to the exigencies of the 
plot. John A. Scott, Asswmed Contradictions in the Seasons of the Odyssey. Astronomical 
and other data are satisfied by placing the action of the Odyssey in the forty days from 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 2. M. B. Ogle, Horace an Atticist. S. 1. 10 is not an ‘Atticist’ 
attack on the ‘ Asiatic’ school including Lucilius, but a defence of Horace’s own 
practice in writing seymones in a milder vein than the unsparing invective of Lucilius, 
Catullus and Calvus. W. D. Briggs gives the classical source-material for B. Jonson’s 
Epigvams and Fovest. R. J. Bonner contributes notes on public and private arbi- 
tration at Athens. C. W. Keyes redates the list of Roman provinces called the 
Laterculus Veronensis as 304-314 a.D. E. H. Sturtevant argues that -ol- changed to 
-ul- (except after ~) before Plautus. Spellings like wolt, adicio, originally correct, 
remained in use after the pronunciation had become uu, uw. F. A. Wood, Latin 
Etymologies: hebeo (cf. ‘give, ‘ geben’), helluor, honos, infans (two words 1. ‘embryo’ 
éupvois: bheya ‘grow,’ 2. ‘speechless’), /udus, luscus, patrave (cf. ‘to further ’) 
uadum, uadeve. BP. Shorey would read Suvards for adévaros in Plato Laws 795 B. 


ada 3, “rgr6. 


G. L. Hendrickson, Hovace and Valerius Cato. Maintains the Horatian author- 
ship of the lines prefixed in some MSS. to S. I. 10, forming an exordium afterwards 
deleted by Horace himself. The peruincam of v. 2 is to be understood of the verbal 
quibble in mendo-sus—emendare. The qui of v. 5 is the poet himself. W. M. Lindsay, 
A new Clue to the emendation of Latin Poets. The clue is the use of ancient Notae or 
abbreviations of words which are attested in a Vatican MS. (Pal. Lat. 1753) of 
Marius Victorinus (Photograph of a page). F. E. Robbins, The Lot Oracle at Delphs 
(with two illustrations), inter alia, interprets an obscure cylix painting on which 
‘Themis’ and Aegeus appear, the former holding a phiale, by the suggestion that she 
is reading lots. L.C. Webb, The cost of living in Roman Egypt. Economic statistics, 
chiefly in tabular form, taken from the papyri, on the value of money, rates of wages 
and prices of commodities during the first seven centuries of the Christian era. 
R. W. Husband, On the Expulsion of Foreigners from Rome. A historical résumé. In 
some cases the expulsion was due to alien usurpation of the rights of citizens, and 
its object the purification of the roll of burgesses. The same was the object of the 
lex Papia, under which Archias and Balbus were prosecuted. Notes on Jouis incre- 
mentum, Ciris 398 and Verg. Ecl. 4. 49, ‘offspring of Jupiter’ by Tenney Frank, and 
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on Pers. 4. 165-6 ‘udas ante fores’ ‘deluged by water from the windows’ by 
G. C. Fiske. G. A. Harrer conjectures that Arrian was transferred from the 
governorship of Cappadocia to that of Syria in 137. E. T. M. has a note on the 
exercise of imagination demanded from the audience in Plaut. Amphitr. 551 sqq. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1916. 


April 1. A. Baldwin, The Electrum Coinage of Lampsakos (G. F. Hill). ‘It is 
only by such patient work on die-varieties and similar minutiae that the arrangement 
of apparently uniform series can be made out.’ 

April 29, Gilbert Murray, The Siotc Philosophy: Conway Memorial Lecture 
(J. W. Hewitt). ‘It has the literary charm that characterizes everything Prof. 
Murray writes and it gives an excellent glimpse into the heart and essence of the 
Stoic Philosophy.’ 

May 13. H. D. Naylor, (1) Latin and English Idiom, (2) More Latin and English 
Idiom (F. H. Fowler). ‘The general plan of the books and, for the most part, the 
detailed carrying out of the plan are to be highly commended. We should have 
something of this sort for every author read in Secondary Schools. ... But many 
teachers will feel compelled to rewrite Prof. Naylor’s syntactical notes.’ 

May 20. A. H. Weston, Latin Sativical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal (D. A. 
Penick). The purpose of the work is ‘to call attention to some of the satirical 
writing of this later period, to show what forms it took, what subjects it dealt with, 
and the nature of its treatment of those subjects.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 


April1. J. M. Hoogvliet, Die sogenannten ‘Geschlechter’ im Indo-Euvopiaischen 
und im Lateim (Herbig). The critic, leaving the pseudo-philosophical schematism of 
the author, suggests the following general sketch of the development of grammatical 
gender in Indo-European languages: -o and -d adjective forms were originally used 
to indicate correspondence with -o and -d noun forms; the pronouns so and sa were 
originally so used, but afterwards differentiated with the meanings ‘he’ and ‘she’: 


the same difference was then transferred to -o and -@ nouns where sex-difference was _ 


possible ; the -o and -a@ adjectives were next used in association with other nouns 
according to their sex; and lastly the whole mass of nouns, by schematism and 
analogy, was drawn into the system. 

April 8. H. Philipp, Die historisch-geogvaphischen Quellen in den Etymologiae des 
Isidorus von Sevilla (Riese). . 

April 29.- S. B. Psaltes, Grammatik der byzantinischen Chroniken (Heisenberg). 
The book does not correspond precisely to its title, but gives us a much-needed 
description of all the elements in Byzantine speech which are not antique but yet 
won themselves a place in literary prose. 

May 6. M. Banescu, Die Entwicklung des griechischen Futurums bis zur Gegenwart 
(Hatzidakis). 

May 20. H. Reich, Von der Zukunft des deutschen nationalen Evziehungs-staates und 
Platons Politeia. I. The writer gives a full account of the opening and work of the 
Zentvalinstitut fiiy Evziehung und Unterricht in Berlin, with summaries of lectures 
delivered during last winter. Two educational parties appear, each aiming at a new 
German Renaissance: but whilst one holds to the humanistic ideal, the other looks 
for a closer assimilation to the Prussian political organisation. Fr. Slotty, Der 
Gebvauch des Konjunktivs und Optativs im den griechischen Dialekten. 1. (Debrunner). 
Many objections are made. 

May 27. Vergils Gedichte, erkl. von Ladewig, etc.: 9th edition by P. Jahn 
(Helm). The chronology adopted is questioned. 

June 3. W.Amelung, Dvamen des Sophokles. I. (Geffcken). The introduction 
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and translation are praised. E. Pieske, De titulorum Africae Latinorum sermone 
quaestiones morphologicae (Landgraf). A careful work. 

June 10. J. v. Wageningen, Manilit Astronomica (Kraemer). Praised. 

June 17. A.Stiefenhofer, Dre Echtheitsfrage dey biographischen Synkrisets Plutarchs. 

July 1. E. Drerup, Homey (Waser). A beautiful book. H. Roese, De Ovidiu 
Heroidum codice Gissenst. Careful. 

July 8. C.F. G. Heinrici, Griechisch-byzantinische Gesprichsbiichey und Verwandtes 
aus Sammelhandschviften (Heisenberg). Generally praised, but the treatment of the 
texts is inadequate. Th. Birt, Novellen und Legenden aus verklungenen Zeiten (Morsch). 
The stories are vividly told. 

July 15. A. Olivieri, Phtlodems Tlept rappyotas libellus, ed. A. O. (Wilke). Leaves 
much to be desired. L. Volkmann, T. Lucretius Carus, der Jiingey Eptkurs. 


Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1916. pS fH 

Gillis P:son (sic !), Wetter, Pas (Nilsson). A beautiful book. Skenika: (i) Marg. 
Bieber, Kuchenform mit Tvagodtenszene (Robert). Highly interesting. (ii.) A. Briickner, 
Maske aus dem Kerameikos (Robert). The subject is carefully treated. 


Hermes. LI. 3. 1916. 

Chr. Tensen, Zu den Demen des Eupolis. Gives a full description of three 
papyrus-leaves found in 1905-1907 with the conjectures already proposed; then 
attempts a reconstruction of the three fragments, with the result that all belong to 
the second part of the document. The first leaf contains the conclusion of the 
parabasis, the second follows immediately upon it, and the third probably contains an 
episode from the appearance of Aristeides. H. Dessau, Uber die Quellen unseves 
Wissens vom zweiten punischen Krieg. 1. Blunders of Polybius in his arrangement 
of the events are explained by reference to his sources: the insertion of Spanish 
occurrences amongst Italian of the year 217 B.C. is traced to Fabius Pictor. 
Polybius III. 85. 7 is a shortened extract from Livy XXII. 7. 6; the curious 
ahivovoa tais xduats in Polyb. IX. 6. 3 is,due toa misunderstanding of Livy XXVI. 9. 7 
‘crinibus passis aras uerrentes.’ II. Neither Polybius nor Livy are influenced by 
any pro-Carthaginian source. Both Silenos and Sosylos soon quitted Hannibal, and 
their fragments indicate an anti-Karthaginian tone. O. Weinrich, Zum vomuschen 
Sative. I. The source of Livy VII. 2 is not that of Horace Epist. II. 1. 139 sqq. 
Horace follows a pre-Varronian chronology ; Livy has probably drawn from 
Varro. Il. The arrangement of Horace Satives II. H. Blimner, Kvitische Bemer- 
kungen zu Plutarch’s Moralia. E. v. Stern, Zur Wertung dev pseudo-avistotelischen 
zweiten Ochonomik. Criticizes the attempt of K. Riezler to explain the document as a 
catechism for the Finance of the ancient Polis. B. Keil, [eAorovynotaxds modepos. 
Discusses A. Elber’s paper Thukydides und der Name des peloponnesischen Krieges (Neue 
Jahvbiicher XVIL1., pp. 77 $44- B. Keil, Texthvitisches zu den Hellenica Oxyrhynchica. 
G. Herbig, Tyvo und Flere. Examines the Etruscan word flere on a bronze mirror 
(CII. 1069) in connexion with other forms from the same root, and reaches the 
development fley ‘hard metal,’ ‘bronze,’ ‘bronze-statue,’ ‘ iron.’ MISZELLEN: 
G. Klaffenbach, Sisennas Statthalterschaft von Makedonien. F. Jacoby, Herodottnter- 
polation aus Aviuxd. Fr. Groh, Zum athenischen Psephisma iiber Salamis. W. Kolbe, 
Zum Dekvet tiber Chalkis. A. Kern, Poseidon Tepevodxos. 


Mnemosyne. XLIV. 3. July, 1916. 

J. J. Hartman on Juvenal t. 108 (si. . . custodit . . . conductas Coruinus oues) 
argues in favour of an emendation conductus made by him twenty-three years ago, on 
the ground that conductas owes can mean nothing but hived sheep, a meaning precluded 
by the context. Mayor explains the passage, ‘feeds a stranger’s sheep for hire,’ 
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citing certain passages in the Digests. These, H. holds, he has misinterpreted. To 
obtain Mayor’s sense conducit oues pascendas would be required. W. Vollgraff, 
continuing his Nouae Inscriptiones Argiuae, gives a long inscription discovered in — 
August, 1906, recording the gift of a golden crown to the Rhodians for having lent — 


the Argives 100 talents without interest. The forms of the letters point to a date 


between 300 and 225 B.c. Historical considerations allow a choice of the dates — 


278-272, 258-250, 249-244, during which years the Argives and Rhodians were on the 
same side in Greek politics. V.adds some notes in elucidation of the inscription. 
J. C. Naber, Obseruatiunculae de Iuve Romano—De Nilo Censitove, Part I1I., continues 
his study, in the light of recently discovered papyri, of the survey and valuation of 
landed property in Egypt. H.D. Verdam attempts to discover the chronological 
order of the Platonic dialogues (so far as it is still disputed) by comparing pairs of 
dialogues, and asking (when the same subject is discussed) in which of the two we 
find either new opinions expressed, or a more complete and developed expression of 
opinions already adumbrated. J. J. Hartman, De Ludo de Morte Claudii, argues 
(1) that a Roman would see nothing discreditable in the composition of such a ‘skit’ 
by one who, like Seneca in his Consolatio ad Polybium, had already indulged in effusive 
flattery of the emperor: (2) that our extant piece is not the ’AmoxoAoxtytwous 
mentioned by Dion Cassius. There is nothing about ‘ pumpkinification’ in our 
piece, nor is it likely that anything of the kind was contained in the missing portion: 
(3) that nevertheless it is undoubtedly the work of Seneca. H. adds some critical 
notes on the piece. P.Groeneboom, Varia, contributes short critical notes on various 
passages in the Greek poets from Sophocles to Herondas. The number also contains 
short notes on Tac. Amn, IV. 1 and Clement Alex. Protrept. 119. 


Revue de Philologie. XXXIX. 4. 1915. 


R. Cahen, Euripides Iph. in Aul. 1079. A. Cartault, Hovace Sat. i. 1. 61. 
F. Cumont, (i.) Marciana Silva in Ammianus Marc. xxi. 8, 2 is the same as the Greek 
“Epxvvia tAn, and is probably a corruption of it through the form ’Apxévios. (ii.) L’eve 


Byzantine et Théophile d’Edesse. Ruvizw: Aaddxov "Exurérov Potixns tHs ’Hrelpov 


rod ‘IdAvpixot KepdAaa yrwortixa p’ by J. E. Weis-Liebersdorf, 1912 (P. Collomp). 


Unfavourable. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité — 


classique. Fascicules parus en 1916, 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIV. 3. 1916. 

V. Costanzi, The Tyranny of the Orthagoridae in the light of a new document, 
Discusses the succession and chronology of the Orthagorid dynasty at Sicyon, 
employing the new fragment on the history of Sicyon (Oxyrhynchus Papyri XI. 
No. 1365), which however gives little help. Concludes, though diffidently, that 
Orthagoras was not one of the line of tyrants, but the eponymous ancestor of the 
clan. A. Rostagni, Eguos Tvoianus. Emphasizes the debt of early Roman Tragedy 
and Comedy to Hellenistic, as opposed to Hellenic, models; thus the prototype of 
the Equus Tvovanus of Livius Andronicus is to be found in an Alexandrine tragedy 
mentioned by Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. V. 137). M. L. de Gubernatis, Quaestiunculae 
Probianae II, The friend of Aulus Gellius (I. 7. 4), who argued, probably wrongly, 
for the reading ‘in potestatem fuisse’ in Cic. de Imp. Cn. Pomp. XII. 33, should not 
be identified with Probus, as is done by Aistermann, but with some grammarian of 
the school of Fronto. F. Nencini, Hevondas IV. 75. Interprets Oedv yavew as 
meaning ‘to equal or rival the gods,’ a sense in which it is found twice in Synesius. 
Cf. also ovpavot Yovew in Plut. Demetr. 1. 898 sq. G. Corradi, The end of the reign of 
Seleucus Nicator. II. Continues the history of Seleucus from the battle of Korupedion 
to his death. E. de Marchi, Notes on the Culex. In 1. 245 for the MS. ‘siblite’ 


proposes ‘sub Dite,’ and reads ‘ otia quaerentes frustra sub Dite puellae.’ In. 1. 264 
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proposes ‘busta’ for ‘cura.’ H. Moricca, Lucretiana. Analyzes minutely the 
argument of Bk. II. with a view to determining the reading in II. 166-7, which 
is pronounced to be ‘nec persectari primordia singula quaequest ut uideas qua 
quicque geratur cum ratione,’ where ‘est’ should be given the sense of ‘licet,’ 
‘conceditur.’ 


Wochenschrift der klassische Philologie. 1916. 

May 8. H. Bliimner, Die vémischen Privataltertiimer (Iw. Miller’s Handbuch, 1V. 
2. 2), 3 Ed. (E. Lommatzsch). ‘An entirely new book.’ H. A. Sanders, The 
Washington manuscript of the Four Gospels (Stahlin). Carefully written. 

May 15. W. Aly, Hesiod’s Theogonie, mit Einl. u. Komm. von W. A. 
(Sitzler). Approved generally. F. Schoell, M. T. Cicevonis Orat. in M. Antonium 
Philippicae XIV., rec. F. S. (Busche). Excellent work, which will be the leading 
authority for long. 

May 22. Max Radin, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans (Fries). Pleasantly 
written, but without new results. 

May 29. E. Norden, Ennius und Vergilius (Berndt). Rich contents. J. Sajdak, 
Meletemata patristica (Draseke). Praised. 

June 5. F. Rittelmeijer, Thukydides und die Sophistik (Nestle). The chief results 
claim appreciation. 

June 12. H. W. Litchfield, National exempla uirtutis in Roman literature 
(Harder). Careful and interesting. 

June 19. A. W. Persson, Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons (Vollbrecht). Very 
successful. H. J. Bell, Greek Papyn in the British Museum. IV. The Aphrodito 
papyri (Karl Schmidt). A model production. 

June 26. U.v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aeschyli tragoediae ed. U. v. W.-M., 
and Aeschylos, Interpretationen von U. v. W.-M. (Sitzler). Combines all the elements 
needed for building a sure foundation. P. Poralla, Pyosopographie der Lakedaimonier 
(Cauer). Very welcome. E.S. Duckett, Studies in Ennius (Tolkiehn). Too many 
unsupported hypotheses. 

July 3. E. Meyer, Reich und Kultur dey Chetitey (Goessler). Opens up rich 
vistas. J. W. Cohson, Rhetorical studies in the Arbitration scene of Menander’s 
Epitrepontes (Fincke). . 

July 10. K. Reinhardt, Paymenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie 
(Nestle). Reaches new and surprising results. L.R. Dean, A study of the cognomina 
of soldiers in the Roman legion (Bacherler). The material has not been studied with 
sufficient thoroughness. 

July 17. K. Preisendanz, Zu Seneca Herc. fur. 

July 24 (double number). H. Frankel, De Simia Rhodio (B). A collection of 
fragments, showing care and judgment. H.v. Arnim, Fin aligriechisches Konigsideal. 
Plato’s Politikos is a grand memorial of friendship with Dion, not Dionysios. 

August 5. R. Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus (Hosius). An attractive picture, 
tastefully disposed. 

August 14 (double number). L. Klebs, Die Reliefs des alten Reiches (2980- 
2475 B.c.) (Wiedemann). Fills an important gap. F. Kraus, Die Formeln des 
griechischen Testaments (Wessely). This unpretentious dissertation contains a crowd 
of important results. 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
CROMER GREEK PRIZE. 


Wirt the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, particularly 
among the young, in the national interest, Lord Cromer has founded an Annual 
Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for the best Essay on any subject 
connected with the language, history, art, literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 


The first annual prize, of £40, will be awarded before the end of 1917, under the 
following Rules: 


1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will be under 
twenty-six years of age on October 1, 1917. 


2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretary of the 
British Academy on or before December 1, 1916, the title of the subject proposed by 
him or her. The Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 


3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those which 
deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of large and permanent 
significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical character. 


4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another prize of 
the same nature, will be inadmissible. 


5. Essays, of which ‘the subject has been approved, must be sent in to the 
Secretary of the Academy on or before October 1,1917. They must be typed (or, if 
the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached stating the main sources 
of information used. 


6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, exclusive 
of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 


7. The author of the Essay to which the prize is awarded will be expected to 
publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary revision), either 
separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Society approved by the Academy, 
or among the Transactions of the Academy. 


The Secretary of the Academy will supply on application, to any person qualified 
and desirous to compete, a list which has been drawn up of some typical subjects, 
for general guidance only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these 
subjects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any other 
subject of a suitable nature. 


Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the British Academy, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.’ 
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Lucan, notes on books I. and VIII., 100 ff. 
notes on book IX., 151 ff. 
Lyrceian water, the, 83 f, 
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Magistri, the, of Campania, 170 
Marciana Silua, 238 
marriage regulations in Plato’s Republic, 177 ff. — 
Merrill (E. T.), notes on Catullus, 125 ff. 
metre, Latin, as evidence for date, 32 ff. 
Mommsen (Th.), die Rechtsfrage zwischen — 

Césay und dem Senat, discussed, 49 ff. 
Murray (G. G.), views on the authorship of the — 

Rhesus approved, 196 
Mystes, 220 f, 


N. 
Nemean games, season of, 119 
New Testament, grammar of the, 119 
Kenyon’s Handbook to its textual criti- — 
cism, 58 4 
nobility, the, of the Roman imperial period, 172 
notae Tironianae, 172 
Numitorius, his Antibucolica, 219 
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ovatio vecta in Indo-European languages, 64 
Orthagoridae, the, 238 
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Ostia, 137 
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too f. 
Ovidiana, 130 ff. 
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222 ff. 
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145 0., 147, 148 
Oxyrhynchus and 6 dfvpvyxos xapaxrip, 62 
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Pallis (A.), note on Herondas, 231 
Pamphilos, Lexikon and ®voixd, 172 
papyri, Greek, 117 
unedited, from Herculaneum, 174 
participial clauses in hexameter verse, 35 ff. 
perfects, contracted -v, in Latin, 165 
syncopated, in Latin, 168 
Persian conquest of Egypt, 11, 15 
Philargyrius, 209 f., 213 
Philo, 172 
Philocrates, archonship of, 118 
Philoctetes, cave of, 117 
Philodemus, fragments of, 61 
Plato, marriage regulations in the Republic, 
577 {. 
order of the dialogues, 117, 238 
Phaedrus, 117, 173; influences Clement 
of Alexandria, 198 ff. 
Sophistes, 62 
Timaeus, 177, 180 
Platt (Arthur), the Lyrceian water, 83 f. 
Plautus, composition of the Stichus, 119 
Pliny and the history of art, 61 
the pretended orations, 174 
Poggio, 170 
Poliziano, seven unedited letters of, 57 
Polybios, his dependence on Fabius Pictor and 
Livy, 237 
Pompeius Bithynicus, 118 
Pontius (biographer of Cyprian), 172 
Porter (W. H.), article on the Rhesus in Herma- 
thena, 192 
Postgate (J. P.), notes on Ovid’s Tvistia and 
ex Ponto, 190 f. 
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Quintilian, some problems in his grammatical 
chapters, 17 ff. 


R. 
Rand (E. K.), is Donatus’ commentary on 
Virgil lost, 158 ff. 
relationship in Plato’s Republic, 178 ff. 
Rhesus, the problem of the, 192 ff. 
Richards (G. C.), the problem of the Rhesus, 
192 ff. 
Riedel (Ernest), Latin verb-forms, 165 ff. 
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Rome and Carthage, 173 
will perish after 948 years, 15 
Rutilius, 174 
oe 

Sarpedon, 65 ff. 

Scott (Walter), the last Sibylline oracle of 
Alexandria, 7 ff. (see also Vol. IX., 144 ff., 
207 ff. 

Seleucus Nicator, 238 

Seneca, de morte Claudii, 238 

his Epicurean and Stoic tendencies, 
173 
his edition of notae Tivonianae, 172 
Servius, his sources, 158 ff. 
authenticity of treatises by, 57 

Sheppard (J. T.), the formal beauty of the 
Hercules Furens, 72 ff. 

Shewan (A.), Amyntor in the Doloneia, 121 ff. 

shorthand, Roman, 172 

Sibylline oracle of Alexandria, the last, 7 ff. 

conjectural text of book XIV., 284-361, 
teh: 
interpretation of book XIV., 7 ff. 

Sicyon, 238 

Silenos on the Punic wars, 237 

Skutsch, F., Aus Vergils Friihzeit criticized, 33, 
47 {., 211 

Gallus und Vergil, 211 

Sophrosyne, 73, 78 

Sosylos on the Persian wars, 237 

stage, the housedoor on the ancient, 59 

Statius and the date of the Culex, 225 ff. 

subjunctive, the potential, in Latin, 176 

suffixation, Fay’s theories criticized, 63 

reply by Edwin W. Fay, 229 ff. 

Sulpicia verses, the, 172 f. 
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236 f. 
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Hermes, 60 f., 172 f., 237 

Indogermanische Forschungen, 64 

Mnemosyne, 61, 119 f., 237 f. 
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Altertum, 173 

Revue de Philologie, 61, 120, 238 

Rivista di Filologia, 61 f., 173 ff., 238 f. 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philo- 
logie, 62 f., 175 f., 239 
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Tacitus as a historian, 173 
Terence, prologue to the Andria, 172 
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Thucydides, the historic objectivity of his Viljoen (H. G.), emendations in Euripides’ 


speeches, 174 Medea, 124 
Thyestes, authorship of the, 206 ff. on Euripides Supplices, vv. 1114 sq., 123° ; 
Trojan war, its length, 116 on Sophocles Electra, vv. 137, $94.» 70 t,o 
tyvannis in the Herc. Fur. denotes violent rule, vv. 1074 sqq., 1 ff. S 

75 Virgil, an attempt to date the composition on 

Aeneid VII., 87 ff. 
: V. a double recension of the Eclogues, 218f. — 
Valgius, 223 Vitruvius, 119 
Valla, L., and Rutilius, 174 
Varus and Varius, 206 ff. W. 
Varus, defeat of, 233 weights and measures at Athens, 172 


verb-forms, Latin, 165 ff. 
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vi. (6) 234; xiv (15) 8 
Apollonius Rhodius:— 
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Aristophanes :— 

Acharn. (95-7) 61 
Aristotle :— 
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Seruius :— 
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de finalibus, 57 
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on Virgil Ecl. vi. (35), 219 
Sextus Empiricus :— 
mpos movotxovs (21) 170 
Sidon. Apoll.:— 
Carm. ix. (230), 207 
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Trach. (706-710) 61 
Statius :— 
Siluae ii. (7) 225 f. 
Theb. x. (509 sqq.) 101 
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Tacitus :— 

Dial. xii. (6) 208 
Thucydides :-— 

v. (14), 120 
Tibullus :— 

iii. (4, 49 Sq.), TOT 
Timotheus :— 


Pers. (90) 5 
(90) a 


Valerius Flaccus:— 
i. (63) 224; vii. (338 S9q-) 228 
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Aeneid vii. (44 sq.) 87 £., (59-63) 89, (71-77) 
89, (106-115) 89 £., (109-129) 90, (192- 
285) 90 ff., (286-322) 92 ff., (601-607) 95 
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Xenophon :— 
Mem. iv. (4) 174 


Ayunos, 119 
ayxuorivos, 230 0. 
alavés, 2, 124 
alfoy, 229 
dduala, 119 
dra, drpnoral, 174 
delBowar, 83 
dpelBw, 83 
dvdpopmeos, 229 0. 
dmo\eNupévov, 22 
dwénurov, 22 f. 
apigndos, 2 f, 
dros, 1 f, 

B. 


Béxos, (Thraco-phryg.), 57 


es 
T'avas, 176 

E. 
Evpurav, 173 

Z. 
favls, 231 

e. 
Oepwarikds, 22 f, 


immostvn, 229 


Kané, 231 
Kasvynrés, 174 


‘ad aliquid,’ 22 
adseuevatio, 17 f., 27 
analogia, 21 f, 
ancus (Sabine), 63 
apis, 64 
avx, 176 
attrectatio, 18 
audterunt, 166 
Ee 


babaecalus (Petronius), 63 
C. 


caccttus, 63° 
corpulentus, 230 
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Kowdas, 6 
Kortts, 231 


pavia, 199 
pedavdxpws, 68 
povémTwTa, 21 


vungoaopara, 63 

0. 
’Ovaijos, (Cyprian), 64 
dkUpuyxos XapaxtTnp, 02 
darptKpeos, 4, 6 
-ooUvn, 229 

iG 
maFlw (Cyprian), 63 
IIidvamos, 119 
mapayeryév, 18 £. 
mapadaiuwv, 5 £, 
TevTnKOOTUS, I19 
moinua, (Hesychius), 64 
WOTaVLOS, 5 


mount (mod. Greek), 231 
oldnpos, 57 

DArnvos, 63 

Duvtol, 136 

cvvandoip?, 23 f 

-ctvn, 229 


padvTaros, 3 


B.—LATIN. 


desuper, 102 f. 
diutinus, 229 0. 
dixti, 168 


ecloga, 218 ff. 

ekss (Oscan), 64 
episynaliphe, 23, 29 
etymologia, 30 

ex (Oscan), 64 
extaris, 63 


fasciatim, 7 ff. 
ferox, 229 
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fier, flere (Etruscan), 237 


funestus, 230 


Geticus, 140 
gladia, 20 n. 
Grabouius, 116 


imago, 230 

inuitare, 63 

-lus (gen.), 63 

iusti (== iussisti), 168 


kuru (Oscan), 62 


Lasia, 104 
litigare, 63 


mactave, 64 

madulsa, 63 
Madmurra, 126 
maritus, 63 

mehe, 20 

miles, 63 

misti (= ¢misisti), 168 


nihil (Ovid), 138 f. 
nihilominus, 64 


-olentus, 230 
opulentus, 230 


G, 
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Orcus, 176 
ovigo, 230 


Passey, 149 

pamo, 63 

pocapid, pocapit (Oscan), 64 
positinus, 22 

pikkapid (Oscan), 64 
purgare, 63 


Q. 
quin, 63 
quo ? 132 f, 

R, 
robustus, 230 

S. 
scelestus, 230 
sidus, 57 
stlattavius, 174 
suus, 148 
synaliphe, 23 

ee 
-ti (noun-suffix), 64 
tinus, 118 
tvactio, 17 ff. 

Vv. 


uelox, 30, 31 
uid, 63 
uiolens, 230 
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